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1  H  E  utility  of  a  Provincial  Gloffary,  to 
all  perfons  defirous  of  understanding  our  an- 
cient poets,  is  fo  univerfally  acknowledged, 
that  to  enter  into  a  proof  of  it  would  be 
entirely  a  work  of  fupererogation.  Divers 
partial  collections  have  been  occauonally 
made,  all  which  have  been  well  received, 
3  and  frequently  reprinted  ;  thefe  are,  in  this 
work,  all  united  under  one  alphabet,  and 
augmented  by  many  hundred  words,  collected 
by  the  Editor  in  the  different  places  wherein 
they  are  ufed  ;  the  rotation  of  military  quar- 
ters, and  the  recruiting  fervice,  having  occa- 
fioned  him  to  refide  for  fome  time  in  mod  of 
the  counties  in  England. 

Provincial   or  Local   Words   are  of  three 
kinds ;  the  firfr,  either  Saxon  or  Danifh,  in 
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general  grown  obfolete,  from  difufe,  and  the 
intrcrdu&ion  of  more  iafhionable  terms,  and, 
consequently,  only  retained  in  countries  re- » 
mote  from  the  capital,  where  modern  refine- 
ments do  not  eafily  find  their  way,  and  are 
not  readily  adopted. 

The  fecond  fort  are  words  derived  from 
fome  foreign  language,  as  Latin,  French,  or 
German,  hut  fo  corrupted  by  puling  through 
the  mouths  of  illiterate  clowns  as  to  render 
their  origin  fcarcely  difcoverable  ;  corruptions 
of  this  kind  being  obftinafely  maintained  by 
country  people,  who,  like  the  old  Monks, 
will  never  exchange  their  old  mumpfimus 
for  the  new  iiimpfimus. 

The  third  are  mere  arbitrary  words,  not 
deducible  from  any  primary  fource  or  lan- 
guage, but  ludicrous  nominations,  from  fome 
apparent  qualities  in  the  object  or  thing,  at 
±irft  fcarcely  current  out  of  the  parifh.  but 
by  time  and  ufe  extended  over  a  whole 
county.  Such  are  the  Church-warden,  Jack- 
fharpnails,  Crotch-tail,  &c. 

The 
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The  books  chiefly  confulted  ots  this  oc- 
cafion  were  Ray's  Proverbs,  Tim  Bobbin's 
Lancashire  Dialed!,  Lewis's  Hiftory  of  the 
Ifle  of  Thaner,  Sir  John  Cuiium's  Hiftory 
of  Hawftead,  all  the  County  Hiflories,  and 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  :  from  the  laft, 
the  Exmore  dialed  was  entirely  taken. 
Several  Gentlemen,  too  refpedtable  to  be 
named  on  fo  trifling  an  occafion,  have  alfo 
contributed  their  afliftance. 

In  felecting  the  words,  fuch  as  only  dif- 
fered from  thofe  in  common  ufe,  through 
the  mode  of  pronunciation,  were  moftly  re- 
jected ;  nor  in  the  arrangement,  except  in  a 
few  inftances,  are  they  attributed  or  fixed  to 
a  particular  county,  it  being  difficult  to  find 
any  word  ufed  in  one  county,  that  is  not 
adopted  at  lead:  irl  the  adjoining  border  of 
the  next ;  they  are  therefore  generally  ar- 
ranged under  the  titles  of  North,  South,  and 
Weft  country  words,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
letters  N.  S.  and  W.  (when  not  at  length). 
Words  ufed  in  feveral  counties  in  the  fame 
{enfe,  are  pointed  out  by  the  letter  C.  to 
exprefs  that  they  are  common  ;   and  fome- 

times 
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times  thefe  are  diftinguimed  by  tbe  abbrevia- 
tion Var.  Dial,  (ignifying  that  they  are  ufed 
in  various  dialers.  The  Eaft  country  fcarcely 
afforded  a  fufficiencv  of  words  to  form  a  di- 
virion. 

As  the  Local  Proverbs  all  allude  to  the 
particular  hiftory  of  the  places  mentioned, 
or  fome  ancient  cuftoms  refpecYmg  them, 
they  feem  worth  preferving,  particularly  as 
both  the  cuftoms  and  many  of  the  places 
alluded  to  are  Hiding  filently  into  oblivion. 
For  thefe  Local  Proverbs,  I  have  confulted 
Fuller's  Worthies,  Ray,  and  a  variety  of  other 
writers  ;  many  of  whofe  explanations  I  have 
ventured  to  controvert,  and,  I  hope,  amend. 

The  Popular  SuperfYitions,  likewife,  tend 
to  illuftrate  our  ancient  poems  and  romances. 
Shakefpear,  in  particular,  drew  his  inimi- 
table fcenes  of  magic  from  that  fource  ;  for, 
on  confulting  the  writers  on  that  fubject,  it 
will  be  found  he  has  exhibited  the  vulgar 
fuperftitions  of  his  time.  Indeed,  one  caufe 
of  thefe  fcenes  having  fo  great  effect  on  us, 
is  their  calling  back  to  our  fancies  the  tales 

and 
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and  terrors  of  the  nurfery,  which  are  fo 
ftrongly  ftamped  on  our  tender  minds,  as 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  totally  effaced ;  and  of 
thefe  tales,  fpite  of  the  precaution  of  parents, 
every  child  has  heard  fomething,  more  or  lefs. 

The  different  articles  under  this  head,  that 
are  collected  from  books,  are  all  from  the 
mod:  celebrated  authors  on  the  fubjecl. 
Among  them  are  King  James  I.  Glanvil, 
Dr.  Henry  More,  Beaumont,  Aubrey,  Cot- 
ton, Mather,  Richard  Baxter,  Reginald  Scot, 
and  Bourne's  Popular  Antiquities,  as  aug- 
mented by  Mr.  Brand. 

Other  articles  on  this  fubjecl,  and  thofe 
not  a  few,  have  been  collected  from  the 
mouths  of  village  hiftorians,  as  they  were 
related  to  a  clofing  circle  of  attentive  hearers, 
affembled  in  a  winter's  evening,  round  the 
capacious  chimney  of  an  old  hall  or  manor- 
houfe ;  for,  formerly,  in  countries  remote 
from  the  metropolis,  or  which  had  no  im- 
mediate intercourfe  with  it,  before  news- 
papers and  flage-coaches  had  imported  fcepti- 
cifm,  and  made  every  ploughman  and  threfher 
a  politician  and  free-thinker,  ghofts,  fairies, 

and 
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and  witches,  with  bloody  murders,  committed 
by  tinkers,  formed  a  principal  part  of  rural 
converfation,  in  all  large  aflemblies,  and  par- 
ticularly thofe  in  Chriftmas  holidays,  during 
the  burning  of  the  yule-block. 

In  this  Second  Edition,  the  Reader  will 
find  the  whole  Glofiary  more  regularly  ar- 
ranged, and  in  many  places  corrected,  with 
the  addition  of  near  two  thoufand  words  ; 
for  many  of  which  the  Editor  is  obliged  to 
Mr.  Marshall's  Treatifes  on  Rural  Oeconomy 
for  Yorkfhire,  Norfolk,  and  Gloucefterfhire. 
The  Topographical  Proverbs  and  Vulgar  Su- 
perftitions  have  alfo  been  corrected,  and  have 
received  feveral  additions,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, from  the  well-known  Poems  of  my  inge- 
nious friend  Mr.  Burns,  the  Airfhire  poet.. 

Since  the  printing  of  the  firft  part  of  thefe 
meets,  a  number  of  additional  Provincial 
Words  have  been  received  from  different 
quarters,  or  otherwife  occurred ;  thefe  have 
been  thrown  into  an  alphabet,  and  printed  as 
a  Supplement,  at  the  end  of  the  Gloffary.. 
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AbITED.     Mildewed.     Kent. 

A  boon.    Above.     North. 

Accorah-Earth.    Green  arable  earth.     North. 

.Ack.    To  mind  or  regard  :  as,  Never  ack,  never  regard. 

North.  > 

Ackersprit.  A  potatoe  with  roots  at  both  ends.   North. 
Acknown.    Acknowledged.     North. 
Ackwards.    When  a  beaft  lies  backwards  and  cannot 

rife,  he  is  faid  to  lie  ackwards.     North. 
Advised.    I  an't  advifed  of  it,  I  can't  recollect  it,  or  am 

ignorant  of  it.     Norf. 

A  Aev. 


ALL 

Aey.    Yes.     North  and  South. 

perinos.     The  ilrokings,   or  laft  of  a  cow's  milk. 

Derb. 

AFTERMATHS.     The  pafture  after  the  grafs  has  been 

mowed.     North  and  South. 
Agates,  or  Agateward.    On  the  way.    I  will  fet  you 

agates,  or  agateward  j  I  will  accompany  you  part  of  the 

way.     North. 
Ac  est,  or  Ac  ast.    Afraid.     North. 
Acgisg.    Murmuring,  railing  a  quarrel :  egging,  or  edge- 

ing,  is  an  expreffion  ufed  in  mod  countries,  fignifying 

exciting  or  whetting   on  perfons   to  quarrel.      Exm. 

This  word  is  probably  derived  from  the  French  verb, 

A^.icer,  to  provoke. 
Acye.    To  look  agye  ;  to  look  afide.     North, 
Aidle.    To  aidle,  to  earn  or  work  for.    I  aidle  my  keep  ; 

I  earn  my  maintenance  or  food.     North.      From  the 

ancient  Saxon  word,  Ed- lean,   a  reward,  recompence, 

or  requital. 
Aish.    Stubble,  wheat  or  oat  aim.  Wheat  or  oat  ftubble. 

Hamp. 
Aixes.     An  ague.     Northumb. 
Ai.antem.    At  a  diftance.   North  and  South.    From  the 

French,  Loinrain. 
Alegar  ;   i.  e.   Ale-aigre.      Sour  ale  ufed  as  vinegar. 
Cumb. 

kithole.    A  fool,  a  filly  oaf.     Exmore. 
ALLEMANG.     Mixed  together  ;  a  Wiltfhire  faying,  when 

two  flocks  of  fheep  are  accidentally  driven  together. 
AllEMASH-Day  j  i.  e.  Allunv  ge-day.  The  day  on  which 

the  Canterbury  Glk-weavers  begin  to  work  by  candle- 
,     .1.     Kent. 

At- 
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Allf.rn-batch.    A  kind  of  botch,  or  old  fore;  proba- 
bly of /Eldern,  elder;  and  Bone,  a  botch.     Exm. 

Alpe,  Nolpe,  or  Blood  Olph.     A  bullfinch.     Norf. 
and  Suff. 

Amackaly.    A  little  fo;  in  forne  meafure.     North. 

Amell.     Between;   ufed  in  dividing  time.     Amell  one 
and  two  o'clock. 

Ammat.     A  luncheon  before  dinner;  derived  from  the 
French  word,  Motte,  a  lump.     Weft. 

Amper.    A  fault,  defect,  or  flaw;   an  amprey  tooth,  a 
decayed  tooth.     Kent. 

Anauntrins.    Peradventure,  if  fo  be.     Nofthumb. 

Anchor  of  a  buckle.    The  chape.     Glouc. 

Ancliff.    The  ancle.     North. 

Anent.     Oppofite.     Deibyfh.  and  North. 

Aneoust  of  an  Aneoustness.  Nearly  the  fame.  Glou. 

Aneust.    About  the  matter.     Nearly.     Berks. 

Ang.    The  hairy  ear  of  barley,  big,  or  rye.     North. 

Angle-Bowing.    A  method  of  fencing  fheep-grounds, 
ufed  at  Exmore  in  Somerfetfhire. 

Ang-nails.    Corns  on  the  feet.     Cumb. 

Anthony  Pig.    The  favourite,  or  fmalleft  pig  of  the  lit- 
ter, or  farrow.     Kent. 

Antle-Beer.    Crofs-wife,  irregular.     Exm. 

Anunte.    Over-againft.     Wore. 

A-purt.    Sullen.     Exmore. 

Aquarob.    An  ificle.     Kent. 

Aquo'tt.    Weary  of  eating.     Exm.     See  QyoT. 

Arain.    A  fpider.    From  the  French,  Araignee.    North. 

Arders.    Fallowings,  or  ploughings  of  ground.    North 
and  South. 

Ap.f.    Afraid.    North.     Ife  arf,  I  am  afraid. 

A  2  Ar- 
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ArgoI  •    Tartar,  or  Ices  of  wine.     North  and  South. 

u   .    ships.    North. 
Ark.     A  large  cheft.      From   the  Latin   word,   Area. 

Northumb. 
Arm:,   or  Earles.     Money  paid  to  bind  a  bargain, 
i    |  d  earneft,  or  an  carle's  penny.     North. 

A  mark  or  fear.      Cumb.      Hence  pock-arr'd ; 
d  by  the  fmall-  pox. 
■  i  • .   Pimples ;  a  rath  or  eruption  on  the  fkin.  North. 
(yard.     Backward.     Cumb. 
i    \.\k  v.    Head  over  heels.    Down  came  t'Tit,  and 
away  tumbled  (he,  arfy-varfy.     Derbyih.  and  North. 
Art.    Eight.     Exmore. 

.    en,     Eighteen.     Exmore. 
Arvii  l.    A  funeral.     North. 

mm.  Supper.    A  feaft  made  at  funerals.     North. 
t  \r.    Broken  like  an  egg.     Dcv. 
KELT.     Likely,  probably.     D. 
h-Trug.    A  coal-fcuttle.     Cumb. 
:  :    ;:.    Large  free-ftone.     Cumb. 
:■:,  orAsKER.    A  newt.     North. 

r,     Cracked  like  an  earthen  veflel.     Dev. 
ley.    "^  Ulingly.     Northumb. 
A'  Mil-.     Anon,  fhortly,  as  foon  as;    i.e.  As-Tide. 
'I  ide,  in  the  North,  fignifies  foon  ;  and  tide,  or  titter, 
fooncr ;    from   the   Saxon  word,  Tid,   time ;    whence 
Shrove-tide,  Whitfun-tidfc. 

.    A  Scots  coin,  worth  four  bodies.     North. 
mir.    Matter,  |  us,  funics.     From  A.  S.    Ater,  fan- 
it,  vin 

A  fpider.    From  Ater,  blood  ;  and  Cob,  a 
Attcrcob  is  alio  ufed  for  a  cobweb.     Some  in- 
•  •   .  poifonous  tyrant;  from  Ater,  virus. 

At- 
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Attern.    Fierce,  cruel,  fnarling,  ill-natured.     Perhaps 

from  the  word,  Ater,  blood  ;  or  the  Latin  word,  Ater. 

Glouc. 
Aud.    Old.     North. 
Audfarand.    Old-faftiioned,  old-like.     An  audfarand 

bairn,  a  child  of  premature  abilities.  Grave,  fober.  North* 
Auk.    Aukward,  untoward.     South. 
Aum.    An  elm.     Northumb. 

Aombray,  Ambrey,  or  Aumery.     A  pantry,  a  cup- 
board for  holding  victuals.     North. 
Aunder,  or  Oneder.    The  afternoon.     Chefh. 
Aurrust.    Harveft.     Worceft. 

Auters.   Signifies  ftrange  work,  or  ftrange  things.  North, 
Average.    The  breaking  of  corn  fields,  edifh,  rough- 

ings.     North. 
Avrore.    Frozen,  frofty.     Exmore. 
Awf.    An  elf,  a  fairy.     Derby fh.  and  North. 
Awlung.    All  owing  to,  becaufe  it  was  awlung  with  you, 

it  was  all  owring  to  you.     Lane,  and  North. 
Awn'd.    Ordained,  fated  ;  I  am  awn'd  to  ill  luck.  North. 
Awns.    The  beards  of  wheat  or  barley.    In  ErTex  called 

Ails.     North. 
Awnters.   Peradventure,  or  in  cafe.   It  alfo  means  fcru- 

pies  ;  he  is  troubled  with  awnters.     North. 
Awvish.    Queer  ;  neither  fick  nor  well.     North. 
Axen.    Ames.     Fampfh.  and  Weft. 
Axwaddle     A  dealer  in  afhes,  and  fometimes  one  that 

tumbles  in  them,     Exmore. 
Aye.    Always,  continually,  for  ever  and  aye.    Northumb, 

and  North. 
Azoon.    Anon,  prefently.     Exmore. 

A  3  BACK- 
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]3  A  C  K  S I  D  E.    The  back  yard  of  a  houfe,  where  the 

poultry  arc  kept.     Well. 
fi.u  A  baker.     North. 

lCKSTONE.    A  flone  or  iron  which  is  heated  for  baking 
oatco  bread  or  cakes.     North. 

:>.    To  pull  the  httflc  off  walnuts.    A  bad  me  cum  and 
bad  the  banncts ;  he  bid  me  come  and  hufk  or  (hell  the 
walnuts.    Glouc. 
•  gf.r.    A  huckfter.     North. 
Bagga'ged,  or  Byga'ged.    Mad,  bewitched.     Exm. 

•TIME.    Baiting-time.     Lane,  and  North. 
Baxk.    Limber,  flexible.    Norf.    In  the  North  it  means 
Uing. 
irn.    A  child.     North. 
[RH-TI  Broods  of  children.     North. 

orB  iuk-staff.    A  quarter-flail.     North. 
.     A  pole.     North. 

curfe.     From  the  Saxon.     North. 
ITT.    A  kind  of  great  can  with  a  cover.    North. 
:  ; .     A  name  given  to  any  dog,  when  per- 
fons  intend  to  ufe  it  in  mak.ng  fpoit  of  its  matter.   Lane. 
1*0  Ik  at.     North  and  South. 
r.    A  beadle.     Derby fh. 
Grcal  -.     South. 

To  bank,  to  beat.     Exmore. 

A  walnut-tree.     Glouc. 

Ban- 
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Bannock.    An  oat-cake,  kneaded  with  water  only,  and 

baked  in  the  embers.     North. 
Bant.    A  firing;  probably  a  corruption  of  band.    Lane. 
Bargh.    A  horfeway  up  a  hill.     North. 
Bar-guest.    A  ghoft,  all  in  white,  with  large  faucer- 

eyes,  commonly  appearing  near  gates  or  ftiles ;  there 

called  bars.    Yorkfh.     Derived  from  Bar  and  Gheift. 
Bargain.    A  parcel,  an  indefinite  quantity  or  number  ; 

as,  I  have  a  good  bargain  of  corn  this  year,  or  a  good 

bargain  of  lambs.     Norf. 
Bark.    A  box  for  receiving  the  ends  or  pieces  of  can- 
dles.    North. 
Barken.    A  yard  of  a  houfe,  backfide,  or  barton.     See 

Barton.     South. 
Barkit.    Dirt,  &c.  hardened  on  hair;  perhaps  from  its 

adhering  like  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
Barme.    Yeaft.     Kent  and  South. 
Barmskin.    A  leather  apron.     Lane. 
Barngun.    A  breaking-out  in  fmall  puftules  in  the  fkio. 

Exmore. 
Barr.    A  gate  of  a  town  or  city.     North. 
Barra,  or  Barrow.    A  gelt  pig.     Exmore. 
Barrow.    The  tide  of  a  rocky  hill,  or  a  large  heap  of 

(tones.     North. 
Barsale.    Barking  time.     Norf. 
Barsham.    A  horfe-collar.     North. 
Barst.    Burft.     Lane. 
Barth.     A  warm  place  or  paflure  for  calves  and  Iambs, 

South. 
Barton.    A  yard  of  a  houfe,  or  backfide.     Suffex. 
Base.    A  perch.     Cumb.     In  Hampshire,  a  fea  perch, 
Bashy.    Fat,  fwelled.     North. 

Bas- 
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OULLION.    A  baflard's  baftafd.     Lane. 
l      at  the  eyes,  to  wink.     Derb. 

i',i  ,\\vir.     Without,  except.     Lane. 
«,  with  CHILD.    Breeding,  gravid.     North. 
ro  tied  or  htten.     North. 
BaTTIH.    rhc  draw  of  two  (heaves  folded  together.  North. 
Commons  or  board.     Oxford  and  Camb. 

rwig.     Derb. 
.     rhe  loppings  of  trees,  larger  than  faggots, 
.  than  timber.     Norf.  and  Suff. 
it .    A  batting-faff  ufed  by  laundrefTes.     Lane. 
Hie  fummer,  beam,  ordorman;  alfo  a  pole  or, 
ill),  fuch  .is  are  ufed  under  the  roofs  of  fmall  build-^ 
.    Alfo  land  left  unploughed,  to  divide  the  property 
lifTerenl  |    rfons  in  common  or  open  fields.  Northum. 
Baurghwans.    Horfe  collars.     North. 

:  kv.    See  Barkit. 
BaVI  H.     A  brulh,  faggot.      Kent. 
B4    K  .     A  hay-loft.     Cumb. 
Bl  \k.     To  foften  wood  and  (licks  in  the  fire  for  ufe, 

without  I  urning  them.    North. 
Bl  1.    A  meafure  containing  four  quarts.    North. 

I       is.     I? roods  of  children.     North. 
,  Of  Bathing  wood  by  the  fire.     Setting  or 
(trail  ifoned  wood  by  heat.     Norf.  and  Suff. 

Beck,  01  A  rivulet  or  brook.     North. 

:  11 11     Befmeared  or  bedawbed.     North. 

bed,  to  pray.  North.  Whence  bedefman. 
1-      •  0      5  North. 

le,  clever.     Lane. 
1  "     Help  on  particular  occafions.    Lane. 
(  - 

Beer, 
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Beer,  or  Birre.  Eorce  or  might.  With  aw  my  beer; 
with  all  my  force.     Chefh. 

Beer- good.    Yeaft.     Norf.  and  SufF. 

Bees.    Cows.     Cumb. 

Beesom,  or  Byssum.    A  broom.     North. 

Beest,  or  Beestings.  Milk  immediately  after  the  cow 
has  calved.     Lane,  and  Glouc. 

Beestling-pudding.    Pudding  made  of  been1. 

Beet.    To  make  or  feed  a  lire.     North. 

Begone.  Decayed,  worn.  The  thatch  of  this  houfe  Is 
lamentably  begone.     Norf.  and  SufF. 

Behither.    On  this  fide,  in  oppofition  to  beyond.   SufF. 

Behounch'd.  Tricked  up  and  made  fine.  A  metaphor 
taken  from  an  ornament  worn  by  a  cart-horfe,  called 
hounches,  which  lies  fpread  upon  his  collar.  This  term 
is  in  general  ufed  ironically.     SufFex. 

Beight  (of  the  elbow).    Bending  of  the  elbow.   North, 

Beleakins  ;  i.e.  By  the  lady-kin,  or  little  lady.  A  Lan- 
cashire and  Derbyshire  interjection. 

Believe.  Anon,  by  and  by,  in  the  evening,  towards 
night,     Northumb.  and  North. 

Belike.    Probably,  perhaps.     North. 

Bellart.    A  bull  or  bearward.     North. 

Bent,  or  Bend.  To  the  true  ben  or  bend.  PoSFibly  of 
Bendan,  Saxon,  to  Stretch  out.  To  yield  to,  to  the 
purpofe,  or  fufficienrly  j  to  the  utmoft  Stretch.    Exm. 

Bend.  A  border  of  a  woman's  cap.  North.  Perhaps 
from  band. 

Benefit.    A  church  living,  or  benefice.     North. 

Bensel.    To  beat  or  bang.    Vox  ruStica.     YorkSh. 

Ber.    The  fpace  a  perfon  runs  in  order  to  leap.     North, 

Berry.    To  berry  ;  to  threSh  out  corn.     North. 

Ber~ 
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rykr.    A  ihrefher. 

pled.    Confounded,  out  of  one's  fenfes;  alfo 

ff rayed.     N  rth. 

bring.    Trembling.     North. 

I  .  or  BeUOLB.     A  bull.     Hants. 

rr'D.    Lofl  to  one's  felf,  bewildered,  confounded. 

re. 
Vo  drink  greedily,  to  guzzle.    North. 

BlBBBR.    To  tremble.    I  faw  his  under  lip  bibber.   Kent. 
I]  (T BRING. 

BlDB.    To  Hay  or  abide.    Cumb.    It  will  bide  billinge  at  ; 
it  will  bear  working  at.    North.     Let  un'  bide  >  let  him 
(lay.      Weft. 
BIDDEN.    Invited,  fuffcrcd.    Whence  forbidden.    North. 
Bio.    Barley.     Cumb. 
Big.    To  big,  to  build.     Cumb. 
Bigge.    A  pap  or  teat.     EfTex. 
BlGOBNNiNo.    I  wi(h  you  a  good  biggenning j  i.e.  a 

good  getting  up  after  lying  in.     North. 
Billard.    A  baftard  capon.     SufTex. 
Bird,  or  Burd.    Bread.     Exmore. 
Bird  of  the  Eye.    The  pupil  or  fight  of  the  eye.    Suff. 

k.    A  birch  tree.     North. 
BlRLADY.    By  our  lady.     York  and  Derbyfh. 
BlRTH.    A  place  or  ftation,  a  good  birth  ;  mine  is  the  next 
birth.    Kent.    This  word  is  ufed  by  feamen  of  all  coun- 
the  fame  fenfe.    To  birth  a  floor,  to  place  or  lay 
n  a  floor. 

i".    The  little  fpotted  beetle,  commonly  called  the 

\m\  '.  or  lady-cow  ;  in  fome  countries,  the  golden 

B.C.    The  bifhop  has  fet  his  foot  in  it,  a  faying 

ufed  for  milk  that  is  burnt-to  in  boiling. 

For- 
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Formerly,  in  days  of  fuperftition,  whenever  a  bilhop 
parted  through  a  town  or  village,  all  the  inhabitants  ran 
out  in  order  to  receive  his  bleiling;  this  frequently 
caufed  the  milk  on  the  fire  to  be  left  till  burnt  to  the 
veflel,  and  gave  origin  to  the  above  allufion. 

Bizend,  Beezen,  or  Bison.    Blind.     Northumb. 

Black  Bob.    A  beetle.     Berks. 

Black-eyed  Susan.  A  well  pudding  with  plumbs  or 
raifins  in  it.      Suffex. 

Blake.  Yellow.  Spoken  of  butter  and  cheefe  ;  as  blake 
as  a  paigle.  North.  Cow  blakes,  cow  dung  dried  for 
fuel. 

Blaking.    Crying;  out  of  breath.     Exm. 

Blaring.  The  crying  of  a  child  ;  alfo  the  bleating  of  a 
fheep,  or  lowing  of  an  ox  or  cow.     SufT.  > 

Blash.    To  fpatter.     North. 

Blashy.    Thin,  poor,  blafhy  milk  or  beer.    Northumb. 

Blatchy.    Black  or  dirty.     Glouc. 

Blazing.    Spreading  abroad  news  or  fcandal.     Exm. 

Bleare.    To  roar  and  cry.     North. 

Bleb.    A  bliiter ;  alfo  a  bubble  in  the  water.     North. 

Blee.    Blueilh,  pale  blue,  lead  colour.     North. 

Bleed.    To  yield  or  produce  well.    The  corn  bleeds  well. 

Bleit,  or  Blate.    Bafhful.     North. 

Blenches.    Faults.     North. 

Blen-corn.  Wheat  mixed  with  rye ;  i.  e.  blended  corn. 
Yorkm. 

Blendings.    Beans  and  peafe  mixed  together.    North. 

Bligh.    A  faint  refemblance.     Methinks  he  has  a  bligh 
of  his  father.     Kent. 

Blind-worm.    The  make  called  a  flow-worm.     North 
and  South. 

Blirt. 
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.     North, 
Bi  ...    Any  large  animal.     Northumb. 

.  to  Bi  io'oy,     To  fu!k  or  be  fullen.     Exm. 

.  ••.     i  hat  kind  of  affection  (hewn  by  a  child 
nurfe.     The  child  is  bloten  of  her.     Chefh. 
B  -..    A  fat,  full- faced  perfon;   one  whofe 

cheeks  feem  puffed  out.     Exmore. 
I.  nmedmilk;  perhaps  blue  milk  ;  milk 

when  limed  being  of  a  blueilh  colour.    North. 

1  he  .  rm  for  ale  in  Somcrfetfhire.    From 

the  old  Britilh  word,  Curmi,   A  large  alehoufe  at  Bath- 
rd  the  1  lue  Vein. 
I'o  bluffe,  to  blindfold.     Northumb. 
i'o  bltrih,  to  rcfemble.     North.  \ 

i     u      Cock-a-hoop,  elated,  in  high  fpirits.  North. 
B  intwenchj  a  forward,  coming  wench. 

Hoi    b.    A  S  otch  *.oin,  one  fixth  of  a  penny.    North. 
i  , .    A  (impleton.     North. 

\rt.    A  fpc&re.    To  take  boggart ;  faid  of  a  horie 

object  in  the  hedge  or  road.     Norths 
z.     i  old,  forward,  fawcy.     South.     A  very  bogge 

nv. 

B  cclb,  or  Bogle.    A  Toil.     Noah. 

I'o  boko,  to  point  at.     Chefh. 

I      di  R9.    Round  flint  ftones  ufed  in  buildings.     SufT. 

.    A  bole  new,  a  meafure.    Four  kennings  and  three 

tuv  make  an  old  bole,  in  barley  and  oats  only. 

•     rth. 

r,    Two  bufhels.     Northumb. 

.    The  Hem,  trunk  or  body.     North. 

Bol- 
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Bollings.    Pollards.     Trees  whofe  heads  and  branches 

are  cut  off. 
Boneflower.    A  daify.     North. 
Bones.    Bobbins  for  making  lace;  probably  firft  made  of 

bones.     Hence  bone  lace.     North. 
Boneshave.     A  bony  or  horny  excrefcence  or  tumor 

growing  out  of  horfes  heels  j  perhaps  fo  called  from  a 

diilant  refemblance  to  the  fubftance  of  a  bone  fpavin : 

alfo  the  fcratchcs.     Exmcre. 
Booke  and  Bane.     Lufty  and  flrong.     North. 
Boon.    To  boon  or  buen;  to  do  fervice  to  another,  as  a 

copyholder  is  bound  to  do  to  the  lord.     North. 
Boon.    A  gratuitous  day's  work.     North. 
Boor.  The  parlour,  bed-chamber,  or  inner  room.  Cumb. 
Boose.     An  ox  or  cow  flail;     North. 
Boostering.    Labouring  bufily  fo  as  to  fweat.     Exm. 
Boot.   To  fignify,  or  matter;  as  It  boots  not,  it  matters 

not.    North.     To  Boor,  into  the  bargain,  over  and 

above. 
BoRK-TREE,orB'TR-TREE.  An  elder  tree.  North.  From 

the  great  pith  in  the  younger  branches,  which  children 

commonly  bore  out  to  make  popguns  of  them. 
Borse.    A  calf  of  half  a  year  old.     Hampfh. 
Bosh.    To  cut  a  bofli.    Norf.     To  make  a  figure. 
Bostal.     A  way  up  hill.     Sufi*. 
Bottry.    Elder.    A  bottry  tree.     North, 
Bouds.     V/evils  ;  an  infect  bred  in  malt.     Norf. 
Bouk.     A   pail   for  holding  water:    whence  bouket  or 

bucket.  Staff.  A  whirl-bouk  ;  a  churn,  which  is  worked 

by  turning  round. 
Boulder.    A  large  round  flone.     C. 
Boun.     To  boun  and  unboun,   to  drefs  and  undrefs. 

Northumb. 
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•RT3.    Tobourd,  to  jell.     North. 

.    Yeaft.     Exm. 
i-.    Without.     Northumb.  „ 
BD-BREAD.  Bread  made  of  wheat  and  rye.  Northum. 
IJowkf..     To  naufeate,   to  be  ready  to  vomit;    alfo  to 

belch:   fometimes  pronounced  boke.     North. 
Bown,  or  BoUN.     Going  to  do  a  thing.     North. 

n.    Swelled.     Norf. 
JJkaggett,  or  Bracket.    A  compound  drink  made  - 
honey  and  fpices.     North. 
.\m.    To  reach  and  vomit.     North. 
.Braids.  A  wicker  guard  for  protecting  trees  newly  grafted. 

Glouc. 
Brakes,  or  Drakes.    Fern.     North. 
Brand.    Smut. 
Br anders.    The  fupportcrs  of  a  corn-ftack.     North, 

n'd-irons.    Corruption  of  Andirons,     North. 
Brand-New.    Quite  new.     North  and  South. 
BranDRITH,  or  Brander.    A  trivet  or  other  iron  fknd 
to  fct  a  vciTel  over  the  are.    North.     Brandire.  Exm. 
Brandt.    Smutty. 

Brank.     Buck  wheat;   called  in  fome  counties  Crap, 
ex,  SuflT.  and  Norf. 
,  or  Brunt.    Steep.    A  brant  hill.  Northumb. 
Bra  el    To  do  any  thing  haftily  or  rafbly.     North. 
\rn.    A  rit,  or  tumbling  one  about.     Northumb. 
coarfe  apron,  a  rag.     Line. 
i    h.     A  kind  of  hound.     North. 
BraTCHET.     An  untoward  child.     North. 
Bra    CHE,   or  Brawche.     Rakings  of  ftraw  to  kindle 
l.     1\' 

i     >llar  for  a  qorfe,  made  of  old  {lockings 
b  .    iw.     Cumb. 

Braugii- 
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0RAUGHWHAM.     A  dim  made  of  cheefe,   eggs,  bread, 

and  butter,  boiled  together.     Lane. 
Brawn.   A  boar.    Cumb.    The  brawn's  head,  the  boar's 

head. 
Bray.    To  bray,  to  neigh.    The  horfe  brays.     Berks. 
Breade.    To  fpread  or  make  broad.     Northumb. 
Break.     To  break,  to  tear.     Hamp.      In  this  county 

break  is  ufed  for  tear,  and  tear  for  break;  as,  I  have* 

a -torn  my  beft  decanter  or  china  dim,  I  have-a-broke 

my  fine  cambrick  apron. 
Break.    A  break.    Land  that  has  long  lain  fallow,  or  in 

fheep-walks,  is  fo  called  the  firft  year  after  it  has  been 

ploughed  or  broken  up* 
Brean.    To  fweat.     North. 
Breck.    A  large,  new-made  inclofure  ;  a  break. 
Breckins.    Fern.     North. 
Bree.    To  bree,  to  frighten.     North. 
Breea.    The  brink  or  bank  of  a  brook  or  river ;  i.  e.  the 

brow.     North. 
Breed.    The  breeds  of  a  hat,  the  brims  of  a  hat.    Glouc. 
Breeks.    Breeches.     North. 
Breid,   or  Brade.      To  breid,  or  brade  of  any  one; 

that  is,  to  refemble  them  in  difpoii'don,  as  if  of  the 

fame  breed.     Northumb. 
Brent-brow.    A  deep  hill ;  metaph.     North. 
Brian.    To  brian  an  oven  ;  to  keep  fire  at  the  mouth  of 

it,  either  to  give  light  or  preferve  the  heat.   Northumb, 

Elfewhere  this  fire  is  called  a  fpruzzing. 
Bricken.     To  bricken;   to  bridle  up,  or  hold  up  the 

head.     North. 
Bride-wain.    A  cuftom  in  Cumberland,  where  all  the 

friends  of  a  new-married  couple  afTemble  together,  and 
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■re  treated  with  cold  pics,  frumety,  and  ale.     At  th£ 
i  of  the  day,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
in  two  chairs,  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  large  barn  ; 
the  brid  •  with  a  pewter  dim  on  her  knee,  half  covered 
With  a  napkin  :   into  this  difh  the  company  prefent  put 
their  offerings  ;  the  amount  of  which  is  fometimes  forty 
.   •        .   ids. 
i     re.     A  bridge.     North. 
I IMME.  A  fow  goes  to  brimmc  ;  that  is,  to  boar.  South. 
i\:.    To  brine i  to  bring.     Brine  it  hither,  bring  it 
hither.     Norf. 
iss.    Duft,     Exmore. 

ITE.  To  I  rite,  or  britt.  Spoken  of  hops  j  which, 
when  they  are  over  ripe,  and  fall  out  or  (hatter,  are  faid 
to  britt  or  brite.     South. 

a:;.     A  (pit  5   a!fo  a  piercer:   whence  to  broach  a 
..    Kent  and  No  th.     Derived  from  the  French. 
£3roach- steeple.    A  pyrarrsidical  fpire,  from  its  being 
nted  like  a  broach  or  fpit.     North. 

Frefli-water  lakes;  i.e.  broad  waters;  in  dif- 
tion  to  narrow  waters,  or  rivers.     Norf. 
lock.    A  badger,  or  grey;  a!fo  a  young  grafshopper. 
rth. 
Brogs.    Small  flicks.     North. 

K.     To  brook  up.     Spoken  of  the  clouds,  when 
they  draw  together  and  threaten  rain.     South. 
BROSSEN.     Burir. 

••  den.     To  browden  on  a  tiling  ;  to  be  fond  of  it. 
th. 

-  Crops.     Pulfe ;  as  beans,  peas,  &c.     Glouc. 
^"    "•  W-LB1  Ming.    A  brown  hazle  nut.     North. 
•!      fcki.    To  brucke  j  to  make  dirty.     Northumb. 

■  lljj.    Dirty. 

Brusle. 
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Brusle.    To  dry.     The  fun  brufles  the  hay.     Bruited 

peafe.     Probably  from  the  old  French  word,  orufien, 

to  burn.     North. 
Brutte.  To  brit  or  brutte ;  to  browfe.   The  cow  brutfes 

the  young  wood.     Kent.      From  the  French  wrord<, 

"brouter,  to  nibble. 
Bruttle.     A  bruttle  cow;   one  apt  to  break  through 

fences.     Kent  and  Sufi*. 
Bubsley.  Snotty.  The  bairn  has  a  bubbley  ncfe.   North*- 
Buck.    Polygonum,  fagopyrum. 
Buck.    The  bre:i(tv     Suff. 
Buck  of  a  cart  or  waggon.    The  body.     Hamp, 
Buckard,  or  Bucked.    Spoken  of  milk  foured  by  keep^ 

ing  too  long  in  the  milk  bucket,  or  by  afoul  bucket. 

Ex  more. 
Bucket  Cheese.    A'fweer,.  rank  cheefe.    Kamp.    Per- 
•    haps  from  a  rank,  goatiih  tafte  ;  Bo'uc,  in  French,  fig- 

nifying  a  he-goat.. 
Bucksome.     Bliihe,  jolly.     South. 
Buckstalling.    Cutting  hedge  thorns,  fence  height. 
Bud.     A  weaneol  calf  of  the- firft  year;   the  horns  then 

beginning  to  bud.  Suff. 
Buddle.  Cofn  inarygolcl. 
Budge.  "Brifk,  jocund.    Budgealfo  means  to  fiir,  move>- 

or  walk  away.     Do  not  budge  from  hence. 
Buds.    Yearling  cattle;  bullocks. 
Buer.    A  gnat.     Northumb. 
Buffet.    A  ftool.     Derb. 
Bug.    To  bend.     Kent.     Bug  up. 
Buldering  (weather).    Hot,  fultry.     Exmore.- 
Bulkar.    A  beam.     Line. 
Bullen,    Hemp-ftalks,  pilled.     North. 
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*      LtlfONGi    Oats,  peafe,  and  vetches,  mixed.    Eflex. 
Bui  LOCK.    A  heifer.     Berks. 

I  i  ..     The  (terns  of  hedge-thorns. 
■  l-Segg.    A  gelded  bull.     North. 
B<Jt.L-STANp.    A  dragon-fly.     Cumb. 
Bum  hey.    A  quagmire,  from  ftagnant  water,  dung,  ice. 

fuch  as  is  often  fcen  in  a  farm-yard.    Norf.  and  Suff. 
BuMMBLL,  or  BuMBEL-KiTE.  A  bramble  or  blackberry, 
{     mb.     So  called  alfo  in  Hamplhirc.     Perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  bramble  katcs. 
BuNGERSOME.    Clumfey.     Berks. 
BuNHBL.    A  diicd  hemp-flalk  j  ufed  by  fmoakers  to  light 
their  pipes.     Cumb. 

ney.    A  fweiling  from  a  blow.     Norf.  and  Suf. 
BuRGOT,  or  Beergood.     Yeait. 

,.u.    A  brook,  a  fmall  fneam  of  water.     North. 

WISH.    To  burnifh  j  to  grow  fat,  or  increafe  in  fiefh, 
look  jolly  or  rofy.     Exmore. 
I     hr.    The  fweetbread.     Derb. 
BubtLB.    A  fweeting.     Northumb. 
B-TBBE.    An  elder-tree.     North. 
-.    To  bus,  to  drefs.     North, 
ii- draining.      Under-draining;    being  done   with 
bufhes, 
Elk.     A  bufh.     North. 
Butt.    A  b^c-butt  or  hive.     Exmore. 

rTAL,  or  Butter-bump.   A  bittern.    South.    Called 
in  the  North  a  mire-drum. 
BUTTER- Jags.    The  flowers  of  trifolium  filiqua  cornuta. 
.   The  Atriplex  Hortenfis  leaves,  ufed  in 
1  i        cficiihire  for  laying  under  butter  going  to  market. 
hag.    A  flice  of  bread  and  butter.     Cumb. 
.  k.    A  cow-houfe.    Cumb. 

By 
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By  Golls.    A  kind  of  oath  much  ufed  among  the  Whit- 

ftable  fifhermen.     Kent. 
Byspel.    A  baftard,  or  an  outcaft  in  a  family.     North. 


C 


i  A.    To  ca,  to  drive. 

Caddle.    To  attend  officioufly.     North. 

Caddow.    A  jack-daw.     Norf. 

Caddy.    A  ghoft  or  bugbear.     North. 

Cadb-lamb.    A  tame  lamb.     Norf.  and  SufT. 

Cadge.  To  cadge,  to  carry.  A  cadger  to  a  mill,  a  car- 
rier ox  loader.  Northumb.  Cadging  the  belly,  to  fluff 
the  belly  ;  alfo  to  bind  or  tie  a  thing.     Lane. 

Cadma.  Called  alio  a  Whinnock.  The  leaft  pig  of  the 
litter.     South. 

Caged.    Stuffed,  fattened.     See  Cadged. 

Cail.  To  cail  a  fione,  to  throw  a  ftone.  Norf.  Pro- 
nounced in  the  Weft  country,  lcale;  and  alfo  fquale. 
See  Squale. 

Caingel.    A  crabbed  fellow.     North. 

Caker'd.    Bound  with  iron  like  clog-rtioes.     North. 

Calasses.    Alms-houfes.    See  Gent.  Mag.  May,  1784. 

Cale.    Turn.    It  is  his  cale  to  go.     Derb. 

Calf-Stages..  Places  for  holding  a  number  of  caives; 
ufed  in  Gloucefterfhire. 

Call.  Occafion,  obligation.  He  had  no  call  to  do  it. 
Derb. 

Callar.  Frefli,  cool.  The  callar  air,  the  frefh  air. 
North.      Callar  ripe  grofiers  j   ripe  goofeberries  frefh 
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lift  rise.    Scolding.     A  calletting  houfewife.     To 

i  vM.  i ',  to  (cold.     Northumb. 
Cm  i  i!  xi».     An  hard  ftone.     North. 
Calling.    Giving  public  notice  by  tho  cryer.     I  had  it 

called,   I  had  it  >.ricd.     Northumb. 

1     ':i'   {    To  talk  of  any  thin-.     North. 

IBEB.    Able  to  do.     North, 
t       -.'erknows.    Ak-pottagc,  made  with  fugar,  fpices?- 

fcc. 
Camping.    Playing  at  foot-ball.     Norf. 
Cample.     To  fcold,  or  talk  impertinently.     North. 
Campo,  or  Ca;.uile.    To  prate  fawcily.     North. 
Canker.     A  poifonous  fungus,  refembling  a  mufhroom.. 

GIjuc.     Likewife  the  dog-rofe.    Devon.     Called  alfo 

the  canker-role. 
'        ker'd.     Crofsj  ill-conditioned.     North. 

\nk.ers.     Cattcrpillars. 
Canker-weed.    Rag-wort. 
C asking.    Whining,  diflatisfied.     Derb. 

v.     Nice,  neat,  houfewivcly,   handfome.      New- 
tie,  Northumb.  and  North, 
i      •     |  v.     C.ufe'.vay. 
Can.  n.     A  fmall  mow. 
v        :.    Strong,  lufty.    Very  cant,  God  yield  you  ;  i.e. 

Very  tlrong  and  lufty,  God  reward  you.     Chefh. 
A  corner  ct  a  field.     Kent. 
<         l  .    An  auftion.    To  he  fold  by  cant.     North. 
I        ;.     To  throw.     Kent.     He  was  canted  out  of  the 

1     mt.  To  recover  or  mend.  North.  A  h<  the  good 

\  i.e.  recovering  aitc  th. 

Cr  r- 
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Cantrap.    A  magic  fpell.     North. 

Canty.    Cheerful  and  talkative.     North. 

Cap.    To  puzzle.     North. 

Cap,  or  Cob.     Head,  chief,  or  mafter.     Cumb. 

Capo.    A  working  horfe.     Chefh. 

Capt,  or  Capp'd.    Overcome  in  argument.     Cumb. 

Car.     To  car,  to  carry.     Kent. 

Carberry.    A  goofeberry.     North. 

Car-hand.    The  left  hand.     North. 

Carking.    Anxious,  careful.     North. 

Carle.    A  clown,  an  old  man.    North.     A  male.     A 

carl  cat,  a  he  cat. 
Carle-hemp.    That  hemp  which  bears  the  feed. 
Carling-Day,   or  Carling-Sunday.      The  fecond 

Sunday  preceding  Eafter,  when  parched  peas  are  ferved 

up  at  moft  tables  in  Northumberland. 
Carpet-way.   A  green  way,  a  way  on  the  tnrf.    South. 
Carre.    A  hollow  place  in  which  water  (lands.    North. 

Alfo  a  wood  of  alder,  or  other  trees,  in  a  moiff,  boggy 

place. 
Carriage.    A  drain.     Wilts. 
Car-sick.    The  kennel.    From  Car  and  Sike,  a  furrow 

or  gutter  ;  q.  the  Cart-gutter.     Yorkfh. 
Cart-rake.    A  cart-track.     Effex. 
Carve;  to  karve  or  kerve.     To  grow  four;  fpoken 

of  cream  :  alfo  to  curdle.     Chefh. 
Casings,  or  Cassons.    Dried  cow-dung  ufed  for  fuel. 

Northumb. 
Cast.    Yield  j  applied  to  corn  crops. 
Catch-land.     Land  which  is  not  certainly  known  to 

what  parifh  it  belongs  ;  and  the  minifter  that  firft  gets 

the  tithes  of  it  enjoys  it  for  the  year.     Norf. 

Ca- 
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v  -CRASS.     Crofs.      You   mud  go  cater-crafs  dat 

re  hi  ;  i-  e«  you  mufl  go  acrofs  that  field.     Kent. 
(  im'd,    Fumbling,  aukward,  without  dexterity. 

l\ni  >rc. 

Catmali  i sons.    The  cupboard's  round  the  chimneys  in 

the  North,  where  they  preferve  their  dried  beef  and  pro- 

vifions.     North. 

FOOT.     Ground  ivy.     Northumb. 
Pi  BR.    To  keep  up,  to  thrive  in  the  world.    North. 
Ca  i  i  i  :•  iV.wi.iNG.    Rambling  or  intriguing  in  the  night, 

alter  the  manner  of  cats.     North  and  South. 
-WITH-TWO-TAILS.  An  earwig.     Northumb. 
i    lU(  iifrv.     A  medicinal  compofition  or  flop. 
Cavils.    Lots.    Catling  cavels,  carting  lots.  Northumb. 
Caulk.    Hard  chalk,  or  chalk  in  general. 
Caw.  To  call.    Caw'd,  called.   Caw'n,  they  call.  Lane. 
Caweaey.    An  aukward  timid  boy.     Devon. 
Cawsie-tail.    A  dunce.     North. 

\ffo.    To  chew. 
Cham.    I  am.     Somerfetfh. 
(        m.     Awry,     North. 
Champ.    A  fcuffle.     Exm. 
Chances.    Shirts  and  fhifts.     Berks. 
Chavnest.    To  challenge.     Exmore. 
Char.     A  particular  bulinefs  or  tafk.      That   char  is 

chaired,  that  job  is  done  ;  I  have  a  little  char  for  you. 

H  nee  charwoman,  and  going  out  charing.     North. 

Pronounced  in  Wilts  a  cheure, 
CuARB.    l'o  Hop  ;  as,  chare  the  cowc  ;  i.  e.  flop  or  turn 

the  cow.     Alio  to  counterfeit;  as,  to  chare  laughter, 

to  counterfeit  a  lau^h.     North. 
CHARGER.     A  planer  or  large  clifh.     North. 

Chark. 
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ChaRK.    A  crack.     North. 

Charn.    A  churn.     North. 

Charn-curdle.    A  churn- ftafF.     North. 

Chary.    Careful, -or  painful;  fparing.     He  is  chary  of 

his  labour.     North. 
Chase.    To  chafe  and  rechafe  fheep ;  to  drive  (beep  at 

particular  times  from  one  paiture  to  another.    Dorfetfh. 
Chat.    A  fmall  twig.     Derb.  and  North. 
Chats.     Keys  of  trees;   as  afh-chafs,  fycamcre-chats, 

&c.     North. 
Chattocks.     Refufe-woou,    left    in    making    faggots. 

Glouc. 
Chavish.    A  chattering  or  prattling  noife  of  many  per- 

fons  fpeaking  together.     SuiT. 
Chaunges.    See  Changes.     Exm. 
Chaungeling.    An  ideot ;  one  whom  the  fairies  have 

changed.     Exm. 
Chee.    A  hen-rooft.     To  go  to  chee,  to  go  to  rooft. 
Chefts,  or  Chafts.     Chops ;   as  mutton-chafts,  &e, 

Northumb. 
Chell.    I  (hall.     Somerf.  and  Devon. 
Cheure.    See  Char. 
Chieder.    Children.     Derb. 
Chicked.    Sprouted;  begun  to  vegetate  ;  as  feed  in  the 

ground,  or  corn  in  fwaith  or  fhuck. 
Chieve.      To  fucceed   in  or  accomplifh  any  bufinefs. 

From  the  French  word,  achever.   to  accomplifh.     It 

chieves  nought  with  him.     North. 
Chigg.    To  chew.     Noith. 
Chingle.    Gravel  free  from  dirt* 
Chip.    To  break  or  crack.     An  egg  is  faid  to  chip  when 

the  young  bird  cracks  the  fhell.     North. 

Chiz- 
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.     Kent. 

ChoaK  B  i.-.iutcd  with  a  turnip  in  the 

v- 
Q  Fat,  chubby,    A  choaty  boy ;  a  fat,  chubby, 

or  broad-faced   boy.     Kent.      Commonly  applied  to 

infant  . 
Ci    v  -.,  To  choak.     Su(T. 
Cho'cklikg.     He&oring,  fcolding.     Exm. 
Cm    MP.     To  chewj  alio  to  ciufii,  or  cut  things  fmall. 

North. 
Chountikg.    Quarrelling.     Exm. 
Chuck!   Chuck.!    A  word  commonly  ufed  in  calling 

fwine.     Hampfh. 
Chick.    A  great  chip.    Sufi".     In  other  countries  called 

2  chunk  or  junk. 
CffURCH-LITTEN.    The  church-yard.    SufT.  and  Ncrth. 
Churchwarden.    A  (hag,  or  cormorant.     SufT. 
Churn-gctting.     A  nightly  featt  after  the  corn  is  out. 

North. 
Chi'se-but.    Avoid.     Northumb. 
CflAUNDLER.    A  candleltick.     From  Chandelier. 
(  musherel.  A  v\ horemafter,  a  debauched  fellow*.  South. 
ClODLE,  or  kittle.    To  tickle.     Kittle  weather  j  tic- 

klifh,  changeable,  or  uncertain  weather.     South. 
Clags.     Sticks.     North. 
Claim.    To  claim  upj  to  parte  up,  as  an  advertifement. 

Probably  to  clam  up;  from  clammy,  vifcous,  or  fticky. 

North. 
CLAITY.     Dirty.     Cumb. 
*   i  ake.     To  fcratcli. 

C  i  SMM  ■■■  •    To  c  imb  •  alfo  a  great  noife.     North. 
Clamm'd,  or<  m'd.    Starved.    I  am  welly  clemm'd, 

I  am  aimol  North. 

Clam- 
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Clamm'd,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  means  to  be  choaked  up  ; 

as,  the  mill  is  clamm'd  up  ;  i.  e.  overloaded. 
Clamps.    Andirons,  creepers,  or  dogs.     Northumb. 
Clapse.    A  clafp.     South. 

Clart.    To  fpread  or  fmear.     Clarty ;  fmear'd,  fticky. 
Clate.    To  daub.     North. 
Clathing.    Clothes.     Exm. 

Clavey,  or  Clavel.  A  mantle-piece.  Glouc.  and  Som. 
Claut.    To  claut ;  to  fcratch  or  claw.     North. 
Claystone.   A  blue  and  white  limeflone  digged  in  GIou- 

cetterfhire. 
Cleam.     To  glue  together,  or  fatten  a  thing  witfi  glue. 

Line. 
Cleckin.    A  young  chicken.     North. 
Cleckins.    A  fhuttlecock  ;  alfo  fmall  goofe-feathers,  of 

which  fhuttlecock s  are  made.     Cumb. 
Cledgy.    Stiff.     Cledgy  ground,  (tiff  land.     Kent. 
Cleek.    To  catch  at  a  thing  nattily*     North. 
Cleg.    A  horfe-fly.     North. 
Clegning.  The  after-birth  of  a  cow.     North. 
Clepps.    A  wooden  instrument  for  pulling  weeds  out  of 

corn.     Cumb. 
Clevel.     A  grain  of  corn.     Kent. 
Clever.     Neat,    fmooth,   cleanly  wrought,   dexterous. 

South. 
Clever.     To  clever,  or  claver.     The  endeavour  of  a 
child  to  climb  up  any  thing.    Alfo  to  catch  hold  of  any 
thing.     North. 
Cletch,  or  Clutch.  A  brood ;  as,  a  cletch  of  chickens. 

North. 
Clewtkin.    A  fort  of  ftrong  twine.     North. 
Click,    To  catch  or  match  away.    Cumb.  and  North. 

C  Clink:- 
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Deep  impreffion  of  a  horfe's  feet.    Glow. 
HITS.   CfWicci  amongft  bare  lime-ftone  rocks.  North. 
I  would  fow  grafs-feeds,  but  the  ground  will  be 
•.     Hampfti. 

ClitE,  01  Ci.ayt.    Clay  or  mire.     Kent. 

I  rTBRY  or  Ci.uttp.rv  (weather).    Changeable  wea- 
ther, inclinable  to  be  ftormy.     Hampfh. 
Ci      •!•    Coarfe  earthen  ware.     Exm. 
Clock.    A  dor,  or  beetle.     North. 

CKING  or  Clucking  Hen.     A  hen  defirous  of 
ting  to  hatch  her  eggs.     North. 
d.    To  throw  ftones.     North. 
CLODGY.   Aclodgypig;  a  well-made,  plump  pig.  Wilts. 
Cloggs.    Wooden  ihoes,  fuch  as  are  worn  in  Cumber- 
land.    Cumb. 
Clote.    Coltsfoot. 
Clothis.    Clothes.     Berks. 
Ci.ots,  or  Clouts.     Burdock.     North. 
Clouch.  A  valley  between  two  hills.  Northumb.  Hence 

Clem  of  the  Clough,  one  of  Robin  Hood's  men. 
Cloughy.       A  woman  drefied    in   a  tawdry  manner. 

Northumb. 
Clout.    To  piece  or  mend  with  cloth  or  iron  j  alfo  to 

bear.     North. 
Clozzon  ).    Talons,  clutches,  poffefTion.     North. 

BR.    A  float.     North. 
(       me-buzza.    An  earthen  pan.     Cornw. 
C  .  Clumpst;  i.  c.  Clumfy,  idle,  lazy,  unhandy. 

Line.    My  hands  are  clumpft  with  cold ;  my  hands  are 
benumbed. 
Clung.    Strong.     Berks. 

Clung. 
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Clung.    Clofed  up  or  flopped  ;  fpoken  of  hens  that  do 
not  lay,  and  commonly  ufed  for  any  thing  that  is  fhri- 
velled  or  (hrunk  :  from  Cling.    North.     In  Norfolk,  it 
means  foft,  flabby,  relaxed. 
Clussunt.    Swoln  with  cold.     North. 
Clut.    To  flrike  a  blow.     North. 
Cluts,  or  Clots.    Burdock.     North. 
Cluttert.    In  heaps.     North. 
Cluves.    Hoofs  of  horfes  or  cows.     Cumb. 
Coad.    Unhealthy.     Exm. 

Coah.    The  heart  or  pith  of  wood,  horns,  &c.    North. 
Coajerze'end.      A  cordwainer's  end,    or  fhoemaker's 

thread.     Exm. 
Coaken.    The  (harp  part  of  a  horfe-moe  j  alfo  to  flrain 

in  the  act  of  vomiting.     North. 
Coander.    A  corner.     Exm. 

Coathy.    Surly,  eafily  provoked.  Norf.    In  Hampfhire, 
rotten,  applied  to  fheep ;  as,  a  coathe  fheep,  a  rotten 
fheep.    Weft. 
Cob.    A  blow  ;  likewife  to  throw.    Derb.     Alfo  a  bafket 
of  wicker  to  carry  on  the  arm.    A  feed-cob  or  feed-lib, 
a  feed-bafket  ufed  in  fowing. 
Cobbells,  or  Ice-candles.    Ificles.     Kent. 
Cobble.    A  pebble.     To  cobble  with  ftones,  to  throw 

ftones  at  any  thing.     Northumb. 
Cobbles.    Round  coals.     Derb. 
Cobbo.    A  fmall  fi(h,  called  a  miller's-thumb.     Kent. 
Cobbs.    Tefticles.     Cumb. 

Cobby.  Headilrong,  tyrannical.  Cumb.  In  Northum- 
berland it  means  flout,  hearty,  brifk.  In  Derbyfhire, 
well,  or  in  good  fpirits,  clever,  &c.  as,  I'm  pretty  cobby 
t'day. 

C  2  Cob- 
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i     -  (  Large  pit-coals.     North. 

^     m-joe.    A  nut  at  the  end  of  a  firing.     Derb. 
.    An  andiron.     South. 

C  ■  .  ie,  which  confifts  in  pitching  at  a  row 

its  piled  up  in  heaps  of  four;  that  is,  three  at 

no,  and  one  on  the  top  :  all  the  nuts  knocked  down 

are  the  property  of  the  pitcher.  The  nut  ufed  for  pitch-. 

,  is  called  the  cob.     Glouc. 

C      .    Sea  gulls.     Var. 

^  tones.     Stones  that   may  be  thrown;   alfo  Iarg« 

rth. 

re.    A  mifty  morning.     Norf. 
v.  b  .  To  fondle.  Alio  an  old  flocking  without  a  foot. 

rth. 
Cockers  and  Trashes.     Old  blockings  without  feet, 

2nd  worn-out  fhoes.     North. 
Cocket.    Erifk,  apifh,  pert.     Northumb.  and  North. 
Cockey.    The  grate  over  a  common  fewer.    Hence  pro- 
bably Ccckey-lane  in  Norwich.     Norf. 
Cock-lee't  ;  i.  e.  cock-light,  day-break  ;  or,  fometimes, 

)f  the  evening.     Exm. 
(       .    heads.    Rib  grafs. 
v       k      necklino.     To  come  down   cock's-neckling; 

i.  c.  head  forem  >fr.     Wilts. 
Cod.    A  pillow  or  cufhion,    Prin  cod,  a  pin-cufhion  ;  a 
I,   a  horfe-collar.     North.      Prin-cod   is  alfo 
i  ifed  for  a  little  fat  man  or  woman. 

C    i  DEB   .    Perfons,  chiefly  Wclchwom en,  employed  by 

i  rdenei    about  London  to  gather  peas.     South. 

i  .     A  thick  glove,   without  lingers,  to  handle 

turf.     Exm. 
Cods.    1  North. 

Cod- 
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Codware.     Pulfe  growing  in  cods   or  pods.     South. 

Called  in  Kent  Podware,  and  in  Hampftiire  Kidware* 

See  Kidware. 
Coe.    An  odd  old  fellow.     Norf. 
Coggers,  or  Cockers.     A  fort  of  yarn  fpatterdafhes, 

North. 
Coil.    A  hen-coil,  a  hen-pen.    North.     Coil  alfo  figni- 

fies,  in  the  North,  a  great  ftir,  and  a  lump  on  the  head 

by  a  blow. 
Coke.    Pit  or  fea  coal  charred,  for  the  fmelting  of  metals, 

South. 
Cokers.    Rims  of  iron  round  wooden  (hoes.     Cumb, 
Cokes,  or  Corks.    Cinders.     North. 
Cokird.    Unfound;  applied  to  timber.     Norf, 
Colder.    See  Stover.  . 

Cole,  Keal,  or  Kail.    Pottage  or  broth  made  of  cab- 
bage.    North. 
Coley.    A  cur  dog.     North. 
Colley.    The  black  or  foot  from  a  kettle.     Glouc. 
Collock.     A  great  piggin  or  pail.     North. 
Colt.    To  colt  in.     The  Aiding  of  the  earth,  or  falling 

in,  as  of  a  quarry  or  gravel-pit,  &e;     Glouc. 
Colt.  A  boy  articled  to  a  clothier  for  three  or  four  years, 

Glouc. 
Colt-pixy.    A  fpirit  or  fairy,  in  the  fhape  of  a  horfe,. 

which  (wickers)  neighs,  and  mifleads  horfes  into  bogs3, 

&c.     Hampfh. 
Comb.    A  hollow  or  valley.    Suff. 
Comb.    The  window  ftool  of  a  cafement.     Glouc.. 
Con.    A  fquirrel.     North. 
Concern.    A  little  eftate.     North. 
Condiddled.    Difperfed.     Exm.j 

C  ^f.  Con- 
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Con'kabell.  An  ificle ;  in  the  Somerfetfliire  dialect  called 
a  clinkabell.     Exm. 

Conniears.    The  kidnies  of  a  beaft.     North. 

Conny.    Brave,  fine  ;  the  fame  as  canny.     North. 

Contankerous.    Quarrelfome.     Wilts. 

Cooche-handed.    Left-handed.     Devon. 

Cook.  To  throw.  Cook  me  that  bail,  throw  me  that 
ball.     Glouc. 

Coomb.    Four  bufhels,  or  half  a  quarter. 

Coop.  A  muck-coop,  or  lime-coop  ;  a  clofe  cart  or  wag- 
gon for  carrying  lime,  &c.     North. 

Coop.  A  fifti-coop.  A  hollow  veffel  made  of  twigs,  with 
which  they  take  fiih  in  the  Humber.     North. 

Coort.    A  finall  cart.     Kent. 

Cooth,  or  Couth.    Cold.     North. 

Cop,  or  Cop  of  Pease.  Fifteen  meaves  in  the  field,  and 
fixUen  in  the  barn  :  alfo  a  lump  of  yarn.     North. 

^op-         I    A  fence.     North. 
Copping. 3 

Cope.    To  cope  or  coup,  to  chop  or  exchange  ;  ufed  by 

the  coafiers  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  alfo  Yorkfhire. 

Probably  from  the  Low  Dutch  word,  copen,  to  buy, 

fell,  or  deal ;  whence  a  dealer  is  called  a  coupman. 
Cope.    To  cover.     To  cope  a  wall ;  to  cover  the  top  of 

it  generally  with  fione,  called  a  coping.     Ncrth  and 

South. 
Copesmate.    A  companion.     North. 
Copper-clouts.    A  kind  of  fpatter-dafhes  worn  on  the 

fmall  of  the  leg.     Exm. 
Coppet.   Saucy,  malapert,  peremptory ;  alfo  merry,  jolly  y 

the  fame  with  Cocket.     North. 
Coppy- stool.    A  footfiool.     North* 

Cop- 
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Cop-rose.  Pspaver  rhaeas  ;  called  alfo  head-work.  North, 

Copt.     Convex.     North. 

Copt- know.     The  top  of  a  conical  hill  ;  from  Copt, 

Caput,  and  Know,  or  Knolle,  the  top  of  a  hill.    North; 

Copt  alfo  fignifies  proud,  oftentatious. 
Corby.     A  crow.     From  the  French,   corbeau.      Alfo 

carnivorous.     North. 
Corf.    A  wicker  bafket  to  wind  up  coals  from  the  pk. 

North. 
Corse.    A  dead  body.     Var. 
.Cosh.    The  hufk  or  chaff  of  wheat  or  oats. 
Cosset-lamb,  or  Colt.    A  cade  lamb  or  colt  brought 

up  by  hand.     Norf.  and  Surf*. 
Costaro.  The  head;  a  kind  of  opprobrious  word,  ufed 

by  way  of  contempt,   probably  alluding   to  a  coftard 

apple. 
Costril.    A  little  barrel.     North. 
Cotten.    To  cotten,  to  beat  foundry.    Exm.     Alfo  to 

agree.      Naught    cottens  right  j    nothing   goes   right. 

Yorkfh. 
Cotter,  or  Cottrel.    A  linch  pin,  a  pin  to  fatten  the 

wheel  on  the  axle-tree.     North. 
Cotter'd.     Entangled,  clotted.     North. 
Cottrel.     A  trammel  for  hanging  a  pot  over  the  fire- 
South. 
Cotts.    Lambs  brought  up  by  hand  ;  cades. 
Couch.    The  roots  of  grafs  collected  by  the  harrow  in 

pafture  lands,  when  fir  ft  ploughed  up.  -  Glouc.     Vul- 
garly pronounced  Squifch. 
Cove.   A  part  of  a  building  fo  called.   Kent.    Alfo  a  liitle 

harbour  for  boats.     South. 
Cove,  or  Coave.    A  deep  pit,,  cavern,  or  cave.    North. 

Covey, 
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Covey.    A  cover  of  furze,  &c.  for  game.     North. 

Coulter.    A  ploughlhare.     North. 

Counterfeits  and  Trinkets.    Porringers  and  faucers. 

Cheih. 
Coup,  or  Coop.    A  muck  coop,  a  lime  coqp ;  a  cart  or 

wain  made  clofe  with  boards  to  carry  any  thing  that 

would  otherwife  fall  our,  a  tumbrel.     North. 
Coupraise.    A  lever,  or  crow.     North. 
Cow,  or  Cowl.    To  rake  together.     North. 
Cow-cleaning.  The  after-birth  of  a  cow. 
Cow'd.  Without  horns.  North.    Alfo  frighted,  deterred, 

North. 
Cowdy.  A  little  cow,  a  Scotch  runt  without  horns.  North. 
Cowker.    A  (training  to  vomit.     North. 
Cow-par.    Straw-yard,  fold-yard.     Norf. 
Cowr,  orCouRE.    To  crouch  down  or  fquat  upon  one's 

hams.     North. 
Cow-scarn.    Cow  dung.     Cumb. 
Crack.    To  crack,  to  converfe.     North. 
Crack.    To  crack  or  crake,  to  boaft.     Norf. 
Crackling.    A  thin  wheaten  cake..    North*.    Alfo  the 

rind  of  pork  roafted.     Var. 
Craddenly.    Cowardly.     North. 
Cr  addins.  To  lead  craddins,  to  play  mifchievous  tricks. 

North. 
Cragge.    A  fmall  beer-velTeh.    South. 
Crags.    Rocks.     North. 
Crake.     A  crow  s    hence  crake-berries,   crow-berries. 

North. 
Cram,  or  Crum.    To  ftufF;  alfo  to  put  a  thing  in  a 

place.    North.     Hence  crummy,  fat,  or  well  fluffed. 
Cramble.    To  hobble.     Derbyfli, 

Cram- 
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Crammer.    A  bovvle  fewer.     North. 
Crank.   Merry.    Kent.    Alfo  a  bout  or  fhip  over-mailed, 
apt  to  roll,  and  in  danger  of  overfetting  ;   a  common 

fea-term. 

Cranky.    Ailing,  fickly.    From  the  Dutch,  crank,  fick. 

Alfo  checked  linen.     North. 
Cranny.    Jovial,  brifk,  lufty  ;  a  cranny  lad.     Chefh. 
Crap.    Darnel.    SuiT.    In  the  North  it  is  fometimes  ufed 

for  money. 
Crash.    The  noife  of  any  thing  when  it  breaks.    North, 

Down  fell  the  table,  and  cram  went  the  crockery. 
Crassantly.     Cowardly.     A  craiTantly.lad,  a  coward. 

Chefh. 
Cratch.  Apannier.  Derbyih.  Alfo  a  rack.  SeeCRiTCH. 

South. 
Cratchinly.    Feeble,  weak.     North. 
Crates.    Panniers  for  glafs  and  crockery.     North. 
Crattle.    A  crumb.     North. 
Crawly-mawly.    Indifferently  well.     Norf. 
Crawp-arsed.    Hog-breech'd.     North. 
Crazey.    The  ranunculus  or  crow- foot  tribe.     Glouc. 
Crazy.    Ailing,  out  of  order  or  repair.     Derbyih. 
Cr  azzild.  Coals  baked  or  caked  together  on  a  fire.  North. 
Creak.     Acorn-creak,  a  land-rail;   fo  called  from  its 

creaking-note,  naturally  imitated  by  fcratching  on  the 

teeth  of  a  comb. 
Cream.    To  cream,  to  mantle  or  froth  ;  fpoken  of  beer  j 

a  metaphor  taken  from  milk.     North. 
Crease.    To  fold  or  double  up.     North. 
Cree.    To  cree  whie.it  or  barley,  to  boil  it  foft.     North. 
Crees,  or  Crewds.     The  meazles.     North. 
Creem.    Creem  it  into  my  hand  ;  Aide  it  ilyly  or  fecretly 

into  my  hand.     Chefh. 

Creem. 
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Creem.    To  creem,  to  fqueezc  or  prefs  together.    Exm. 

Creil.    A  fhort,  fquat,  dwarfifh  man.     North. 

Crevin.    A  hole,  a  crack,  or  crevice. 

Crevises;  i.e.  Eccrevises.    Cray-fifh,     North. 

Cre'wnting.    Grunting  or  complaining.     Exm. 

Crib.    A  kind  of  rack  for  holding  hay  for  cows,  alfo  for 
holding  fucking  calves.     North  and  South. 

Cribble.    Coarfe  meal,  a  degree  better  than  bran. 

Cricket.   A  fmall  three-legg'd  ftooi  j  alfo  a  domeftic  in- 
fedt,  like  a  grafshopper,  found  in  chimnies.     North. 

Cricks  and  howds.    Pains  and  drains.     North. 

Crimble  i'  th'  poke,  or  Crinkle.  To  go  back,  from 
an  agreement,  to  bs  cowardly.     North. 

Crinch.    A  fmall  bitt.     Glouc. 

A  Cringle.    A  with  or  rope  for  fattening  a  gate.    Norf. 

Cringle-crangle.    Zig-zag.     North. 

To  crikgle  up.    To  fallen  with  a  crinHe.    .Norf. 

Crink.    A  crumpling  apple.     Heref. 

Crinkle.  To  bend  under  a  weight  j  alfo  to  rumple  a 
thing  or  wrinkle  it.     North. 

Critch,  or  Cratch.    A  rack.     South. 

Cro'b- over.    To  be  overbearing.     North. 

Crock.    An  earthen  pot.     Exm.     . 

Crock.  Soot  from  the  chimney,  a  pot  or  kettle.  EfTex. 
To  crock,  to  black  any  one  with  foot. 

Crockey.    A  little  Scotch  cow.     North. 

Croft,  or  Craft.    A  fmall  common  field.     Norf. 

Crome.   A  hook.  To  crome;  to  hook  any  thing.   Norf. 

Crome.  A  fort  of  rake  with  a  long  handle,  ufed  for  pul- 
ling weeds  out  of  a  drain,  after  they  are  cut.  Norf. 
and  Eflex.  Dung-crome,  a  dung-hook  ufed  in  unload- 
ing it. 

Crones* 
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Crones.    Old  ewes  who  have  loft  their  teeth.     South. 
Cronk.    The  noife  of  a  raven  ;  alfo  to  prate.     North. 
Cronking.    Croaking.     North. 
Croodle.    To  creep  clofe  together,  like  chickens  under 

a  hen.     North. 
Crook-lug.    A  long  pole  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it, 
ufed  for  pulling  down  dead  branches  of  trees.    Glouc. 
Croom,  or  Crome.   Any  thing  hooked  ;  as  muck  croom, 

turnip  croom.     North. 
Crotch-tail.    A  kite. 

Crousty.    Crufty.     Figuratively  ufed  for  furly.    Wilts, 
Crowd.    A  fiddle.     Exm. 
To  crowd.    To  wheel  in  a  barrow.     Norf. 
Crowding-barrow.    A  wheel-barrow.     Norf. 
Crowdling.    Slow,  dull,  fkkly.     North. 
Crowdy.    Oatmeal  fcalded  with  water.     North. 
Crowdy-pye.    A  turn-over  pye. 
Crowe.    An  iron  lever.     North. 
Crowse.     Brifk,   lively,  jolly.     As  crowfe  as  a  new- 

wafhed  loufe.     North. 
Crub,  or  Croust.   A  cruft  of  bread,  or  rind  of  cheefe. 

Exm. 
Cruchet.    A  wood-pigeon*     North. 
Cruel.     Very,  extremely  :    as  cruel  crofs,  very  crofs  5 

cruel  fick,  very  ill.     Cornw.  and  Devonfh. 
Crump.    The  cramp  ;  alfo  to  be  out  of  temper.   North. 
Crumple.    To  ruffle,  or  rumple.     North. 
Crune.    To  roar  like  a  bull.     North. 
Crup.    Crifp ;  alfo  fhort,  fnappifh,  or  furly ;  as  a  crup 
anfwer,   a  fhort  furly  anfwer.     He  was  tedious  crup 
with  me  j  he  was  very  fhort  with  me.     Kent. 
Crutch*    A  rack  j  as  a  bacon-crutch,    Wore. 

Crut* 
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.  Cruttle.    To  ftoop  down,  to  fall.     North. 
Cub.    A  crib  for  cattle.     Glouc. 
Cuddle.    To  huddle.     North. 
Cuff.     An  old  cuff*,  an  old  fellow.     Midd. 
Cuffing.    Expounding  (applied  to  a  tale).     Exm. 
Culch.    Lumber,  Huff,  rubbifh.     Kent. 
Cull.  A  frtiall  fifh  with  a  great  head,  found  under  ftones 

in  rivulets ;  called  alfo  a  bull-head.    Glouc.     To  cull3 

to  pick  and  chufe.     Kent  and  SufT. 
Culvers.    Pigeons.     Exm. 

Culver-keys.   The  keys  or  feeds  of  an  afh-iree.   Kent. 
Cumber.    Trouble.     North. 

Cun.    To  cun  or  con  thanks,  to  give  thanks.     South. 
Cunniffling.    Diffembling,  flatterino-.     Exm. 
Cupalo.    A  fmelting-houfe.     Derbym. 
Cup  o'Sneeze.    A  pinch  of  fnuff.     North. 
Cup-rose.    A  poppy.     North. 
Cushets.    Wild  pigeons.   ^Yorkfli. 
Cutter.     To  fondle,  or  make  much  of,  as  a  hen  or 

goofe  of  her  young. 
Cutter.    To  whifper.     North. 
Cyphel.    Houfe-leek.     North. 
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AB.  A  blow.  A  dab  at  any  tiling,  expert  at  it; 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  an  adept.  North  and  South. 
Alfo  a  fmal!  quantity. 

Dab- 
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Dabbing.   Dibbling;  fetting  plants  with  a  dibber.   Norf. 
Dabbit.    A  fmall  quantity,  lefs  than  a  dab.     Glouc. 
Daci'an.   A  veiTel  ufed  in  Derbyshire  for  holding  the  four 

oat-cake. 
Dacity.    Sharpnefs,  hardinefs.     North. 
Dacker.   To  waver,  ftagger,  or  totter.    Line.     Dacker 

weather,  uncertain  or  unfettled  weather.     North. 
Dad.    A  lump.     Alfo  a  father.     North. 
Dadacky.    Rotten.     Berkfh. 
Da ddl e.     To  walk  unreadily  like  a  child  ;  to  waddle. 

North. 
Daddock.    Rotten  wood,  touchwood.     Glouc. 
Daffe.    To  daunt.     North. 
Daffock.    A  dawken,  a  dirty  flattern.     North. 
Daft.    Stupid,  blockifh,  daunted,  foolifh.     North. 
Dag.    Dew  upon  the  grafs.     Hence  a  woman  who  has 

dirtied  her  clothes  with  wet  or  mire  is  called  daggle-tail, 

corrupted  to  draggle-tail.      Dag-locks,  locks  of  wool 

fpoiled  by  the  dag  or  dew.     South. 
Dag.    To  dag  ;  to  run  thick.     North. 
Daggle.  To  daggle  or  daddle ;  to  run  like  a  young  child. 

Devon. 
Dairous.    Bold.     Devonfh. 

Daisie.    "  To  do  my  daifie  ;"  to  eafe  nature.    North. 
Daker.  A  difpute  or  argumentative  converfation.  North. 
Dallop.   A  patch  of  ground  among  corn  that  has  efcaped 

the  plough.    Alfo  tufts  of  corn  where  dung-heaps  have 

long  laid.     Norf.  and  ElTex. 
Daly,  or  Dowly.    Lonely,  folitary.    North. 
Dangus.    A  flattern. 
Dannat.    A  bad  perfon.     North. 
Dannocks.    Hedging  gloves.     Norf. 

D  Dan- 
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Dansey-headed.   Giddy,  thoughtlefs.   Norf.  and  Suff. 
Dap.    Fledged,- as  young  birds  in  the  neft.     North. 
Dapse.    Likenefs.     The  very  dapfe  of  one;  the  exact 

likenefs  in  fliape  and  manner.     Weft. 
Dare.    To  dare  ;  to  pain  or  grieve.     It  dares  me;  it 

grieves  me.     EfTex. 
Dark.    To  dark  for  bets ;  to  hearken  filently  which  fide 

the  opinion  is  of.     North. 
Darnick.    Linfey-woolfey.     North. 
Dat  dare.    That  there.     Kent. 
Daubing.    Plaiftering  with  clay.     Norf. 
Dauby.     Clammy,  fticky  ;   fpoken  of  land  when  wet. 

Norf. 
Dave.    To  afluage,  mitigate,  or  relieve.     North. 
Daver.    Todaver;  to  fade  like  a  flower.     Devonfh. 
Daw,  or  Dow.    To  thrive,  to  mend,  to  recover.     He 

neither  dees  nor  daws;  he  neither  dies  nor  recovers. 

North. 
Daw.    Doughy,  under-baked.     North. 
Daw.   To  rouze  or  awake  one.    I  was  juft  da  wed  ;  I  was 

juft  awakened  from  a  found  fleep.     North. 
Dawds.    Pieces.     To  rive  aw-a-dawds;  to  tear  all  to 

pieces. 
Dawgos,  or  Dawkin.  A  dirty,  fUtternly  woman.  North. 
Dawkes.    A  flattern.     Glouc. 

Dawkingly-wise.   Wife  in  his  own  opinion.    North. 
Dawled.     Tired;  worn  out  with  fatigue  or  repetition. 

North. 
Dawnt.    To  fright  or  terrify  ;  whence  daunted.   North. 
Dawntle.    To  fondle.     North. 
D ayes-man.    An  arbitrator,  or  umpire.     North. 
Day-taLE,  oi-Dattle-man.  A  day -labourer.  Yorkm. 

Dazed. 
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Dazed.    Of  a  dun  colour.     North. 

Dazed- bread.   Dough-baked  bread.    Dazed  meat ;  ill- 

roarted,  from  the  badnefs  of  the  fire.     A  dazed  look  ; 

faid  of  perfons  who  have  been  frighted.    North.     I's 

dazed  ;  I  am  very  cold. 
Deaf.    Blafted,  or  barren.     North. 
Deafely.   Lonely,  folitary,  far  from  neighbours.  North. 
Deaf-nut.    A  nut  vvhofe  kernel  is  decayed.     North. 
Deam.   An  undefcribed  diforder,  fatal  to  children.  North. 
Dea-nettle.    Wild  hemp.     North. 
Dear'd.     Hurried,  frightened,  dunned.     Exm, 
Dearn.    Lonely. 
Deary.    Little.     North. 

Deathsmear.    An  undefcribed  diforder,  fatal  to  chil- 
dren.    Norf. 
Deck.    To  difcard.     North. 
Deeave.    To  ftun  with  a  noife.     North. 
Deeavely.    Lovely.     North. 

Deed.    Doings;  as,  Whent  deed,  great  doings.    North, 
Deedy.    Indunrious,  notable.     Berkfh. 
Deet.    To  deet ;  to  wipe  and  make  clean.     North. 
Deeting.    Smearing  ;  plaiftering  the  Move  of  the  .oven's 

mouth  to  keep  in  the  heat. 
Deftly.    Softly,  leifurely.     North. 
Deg.    Todeg;  to  wet  or  fprinkle  water  on.    V.  Leak. 

North. 
Degg-bound.    Much  fwelled  in  the  belly.     North. 
Del.    A  little  dale.     North. 
Dellfin.     A  low  place,  overgrown  with  underwood. 

Glouc. 
Delve.    To  delve ;  to  dint  or  bruife,  as  a  pewter  or  tin 

veflel.     North. 
De'm.    You  flut !    Exm. 

D  2  Dench'd. 
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Dencii'd.    Dainty,  finely  mouthed,  curious.     North. 

Dessably.    Cohftantly.     North. 

Desse.    To  delTe  ;  to  lay  clofe  together.    To  defs  wool, 

kc.  Alio  cutting  a  feclion  of  hay  from  the  ftack.  North. 

In  Cumberland,  to  put  in  order. 
Dewsiers.    Valves  of  a  pig's  heart,  always  cut  off,  and 

thrown  away.  Wiltm.    Perhaps  Jews-ears,  from  their 

antipathy  to  pork. 
Dibble,  or  Dibber.   An  inftrument  ufed  in  hufbandry  tfc 

make  holes  in  the  earth  for  fetting  beans,  &c.    Norf. 
Dick.    The  mound  or  bank  of  a  ditch.     Norf. 
Djck-holl.    The  excavation  or  ditch  itfelf.     Norf. 
Didal.     A  triangular  fpade,  as  fharp  as  a  knife;   called 

alfo  a  dag-prick.     Norf.  and  Effex. 
Didder,  Ditler,  or  Dather.    To  quake  or  fhiver, 

from  ecld.     North. 
Dig.    A  mattock.    In  Yorkfhire  they  diftinguiih  between 

digging  and  graving:    to  dig,  is  with  a  mattock ;   to 

grave,  with  a  fpade. 
Dight.    To  dight ;  to  clean  or  drefs.     Dight  the  fnivel 

from  your  neb ;  blow  your  nofe.     To  dight  corn,  to 

cleanfe  it  from  the  chaff  by  winnowing.     Cumb. 
Dighted.    Dreffed. 
Dike.    A  ditch ;   alfo  a  puddle  or  fmall  pool  of  water. 

North. 
Dill.   To  dill ;  to  foothe,  blunt,  or  (Hence  pain  or  found. 

North. 
Dilling.    A  darling  or  favourite  child.     South. 
Dilvered.    Worn  out  with  watching.     Norf. 
Dimmet.    The  dufk  of  the  evening.     Exm. 
Din.    A  noife. 
Dinch-pick.     A  three-grained  fork,   ufed  for  loading 

dung.     Glouc. 

Din- 
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Dinder.    Thunder.     Exm. 

Dinderex.    A  thunderbolt. 

Dindle.    To  reel  or  ftagger  from  a  blow. 

Ding.  To  beat.  Ife  ding  him  ;  I  fhall  beat  him.  North. 
To  throw  with  a  fling.  Eifex.  To  throw  in  genera!. 
Norf. 

Dingle.  A  fmall  clough  or  valley,  between  two  hills. 
North. 

Dinled,  or  Dindled.    Staggered.     North. 

Dish-cradle,  or  credle.  A  wooden  utenfil  for  wooden 
difhes,  much  in  ufe  in  the  North  of  England,  com- 
monly made  like  a  cube,  fometimes  like  a  parallelipi- 
pedon.     North. 

Dish-meat.     Spoon-meat.     Kent. 

Diting.    Whifpering.     North. 

Ditten.    Mortar,  to  Mop  up  the  oven.     North. 

•Dize.  To  dize ;  to  put  tow  on  a  diftaff,  or  drefs  it.  North. 

Dizen.  To  drefs.  North.  Hence  bedizen'd  out  3  over, 
aukvvardly,  or  improperly  dreffed. 

Doage.    Wettifh.     North. 

Doal.    Money  given  at  a  funeral.    V.  Dole.    North. 

Dobby.  A  fool,  a  childiih  old  man  j  alfo  a  fprite  or  ap- 
parition.    North. 

Docity.    Docility,  quick  comprehenfion.     Glouc. 

Dock.    A  crupper  to  a  faudle.     North. 

Dock.  To  cut  off  a  horfe's  tail.  Common.  To  trim 
the  buttocks,  &c.  of  a  fheep.     North. 

Dockens.    Docks. 

Dodd.  To  dodd  fheep  j  to  cut  the  wool  away  about  the 
tail.     North. 

Dodded  Sheep.     Sheep  without  horns.     North. 

Dodded,  Dodder'd,  or  Doddred  Wheat.  Red 
wheat,  without  beards.     North. 

D  3  Dod- 
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Dodman.    A  fhell  fnail.     See  Hodmadod. 
Dogfinkil.    Maithe-weed.     North. 
Doggedly.    Badly;  fhamefully  done.     Norf. 
Doke.    A  deep  dint  or  furrow.    Effex.    Alfo  a  flaw  in  a 

boy's  marble.     Norf. 
Dole.    A  charitable  donation.    Cumb.     Dole  of  land; 

an  indefinite  part  of  a  field.     North. 
Dole-stone.    A  landmark,  or  boundary-ftone.    Norf. 
Dollours.  The  wind  dollours  j  the  wind  falls  or  abates. 

Kent. 
"Domel.    Stupid.     Glouc. 
Don.    Do  on,  or  put  on.     Don  your  clothes,  put  on 

your  clothes.     Glouc. 
Donch.    Dainty,  over-nice  in  eating. 
Donk.    A  little  wettim,  damp.     North. 
Donnaught,  or  Donnat  ;  i.  e.  Do-naught.    A  good- 
for-nothing,  idle  perfon.  Yorkfh.    Alfo  a  name  for  the 

Devil. 
Dook.    To  dock  ;  to  duck  or  dive;  alfo  to  bow  down 

the  head  abruptly.     North. 
Dool,  or  Dole.    A  long,  narrow  green  in  a  ploughed 

field,  with  ploughed  land  on  each  fide  of  it;  a  broad 

balk  ;  perhaps  a  dale  or  valley;  becaufe,  when  ftanding 

corn  grows  on  both  fides  of  it,  it  appears  like  a  valley. 

South.     Ufed  alfo  in  the  North. 
Doory,  or  Derry.    Very  little,  diminutive:  as,  a  little 

doory  thing.     Yorklh. 
Dordum.    A  loud,  confufed,  riotous  noife.     North, 
Dorishment.    Hard/hip.     North. 
Dorns.    Door-pofls.     Exm. 
Doose.    Thrifty,  careful ;   alfo  cleanly,  though  coarfely 

clothed.     North. 
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Dosome.     A  healthy,  dofome  bead;   one  that  will  be 

content  with  little  :  alfo  one  that  thrives,  or  comes  on 

well.     Chefh. 
Doss,  or  Pess.  A  haffock,  ufed  for  kneeling  on  in  church. 

Norf.     Alfo  to  tofs  or  pufh  like  an  ox. 
Dother.    To  totter  or  tremble.     North, 
Doubler.    A  plate.     Cumb. 
Douch.    To  bathe. 
Dovening.    A  flumber.     North. 
Doveth.     It  thaws.     Exm. 
Dour.    To  do  out,  or  put  out:  as,  Dout  the  candle; 

put  out  the  candle.     Glouc. 
Douter.    An  extinguifher.     Douters ;  inftruments,  like 

fnuffers,  for  extinguifhing  the  candle  without  cutting 

the  wick.     North. 
Doutler,  or  Dubbler.     An  earthen  difh  or  platter. 

North. 
Dow.    A  cake.    North.     See  Daw. 
Dowd.    Dead,  flat,  fpiritlefs.     North. 
Dowing.    Healthful.     North. 
Dowl.    The  Devil.    Exm.     From  the  Welch. 
Dowled.    Dead,  flat,  vapid,  not  brifk  ;  fpoken  of  liquor. 

North. 
Dowler.    A  dumplin.     Norf. 
Dowley.    Melancholy,  lonely.     North. 
Dowley.    Sickly,  pale  j  not  brifk  or  florid.     North. 
Down-lying.    Juft  going  to  be  brought  to  bed.    North. 
Dowse.    A  blow.    A  dowfe  in  the  chops  ;  a  blow  in  the 

face.     North. 
Doyle.    To  look  a-doyle  ;  to  fquint.     Glouc. 
Doytch-backs.    Fences.     North. 
Dozai  d.    Shrivelled.     Dozand  leauke  ;  an  old  withered 

look.     North, 

Doz~ 
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Dozzins.   Corn  fhaken  out  in  carrying  the  (heaves  home. 

North. 
'D  rabbit  it.    A  vulgar  exclamation  or  abbreviation  of 

God  rabbit  it,  a  foolilh  evafion  of  an  oath.     North. 
Draff.    Brewers  grains.     Cumb. 

Drait.  A  team  of  horfes  with  the  waggon  or  cart.  North. 
Drang.    A  narrow  lane  or  pafTage.     Devonlh. 
Drank.    Lelium,  feftuca  altera.     North. 
Drape,  or  Dreap.     A  cow  whofe   milk  is  dried  up. 

North.     A  farrow  cow. 
Drate.    To  drate  or  drite;  to  drawl  out  one's  words. 

North. 
Draught.    A  team  either  of  oxen  or  horfes.     North. 
Drazil.    A  dirty  Hut.     South. 
Dread.    Thread.     Exm. 
.Dream-holes.    The  openings  left  in  the  walls  of  ftee- 

ples,  towers,  barns,  &c.   for  the  admiflion  of  light. 

Glouc. 
Dredge.    A  mixture  of  oats  and  barley,  now  very  little 

fown.     Norf.  and  EfTex. 
Dree.    To  dree;  to  hold  out,  to  be  able  to  go.     Dree 

alfo  figniries  long,  tedious,  beyond  expeclation.     Like- 
wife  a  hard  bargainer,    fpoken  of  a  perfon.     North. 

In  the  Exmore  dialed:  it  figniries  three. 
Drib3LE.  A  true  dribble  ;.  a  laborious  and  diligent  fervant. 

North. 
Drill.    To  drill  a  man  on  ;  to  decoy  or  flatter  a  man 

into  any  thing  :  alfo  to  amufe  with  delays.     South. 
Drinking.    A  refrefhment  between  meals,  ufed  by  the 

ploughmen,   who  eat  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheefe,   and 

drink  fome  beer,  when  they  come  out  of  the  fields,  at 
i    ten  in  the  morning,  and  fix  in  the  evening.     Kent. 

Drod- 
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Droddu.m.  The  breech.     North. 

Droits.    Rights.    Kent.     From  the  French. 

Droke.    Darnel.     North. 

Drop-dry.  Water-tight ;  faid  of  a  houfe  well  fecured 
in  the  roof.     North. 

Drope.    A  crow.     Yorkfh. 

Drou.    To  dry.     Exm. 

Drought.    The  paflage.     Weft, 

Drowning-bridge.  A  pent  ftock  for  overflowing  mea- 
dows.    Wiltfh. 

Droze.  The  candle  drozes ;  the  candle  melts  in  burn- 
ing, from  a  current  of  air.     Kent. 

DrOZENT.     Fond.      Nnrth. 

Drug.    A  four-wheeled  timber  carriage.     Norf. 
Drumbledrane.  A  drone  ;  alfo  an  humble-bee.    Exm. 
Drumley.    Muddy  or  thick  water.     North. 
Drummock.    Meol  and  water  mixed  raw.     North. 
Druve.    A  muddy  river.     Cumb. 
Dub.    A  pool  of  water. 
Dubbed.    Blunt.     Exm. 
Dubbin  of  Drink.    A  pint  of  beer.     Wiltih. 
Duck.    To  duck,  or  dook,  or  dive  in  the  water.    Exm. 
Duddled.    Coddled,  over-boiled  j  liquor  that  is  dead, 

Yorkfh. 
Dudds.    Rags.    North.    Alfo  clothes.   Weft.    A  fquare 

in  the  center  of  Stirbitch  fair,  where  linen  cloth  is  fold, 

is  called  the  Duddery.     See  Gent.  Mag.  May,  1784. 
Dudge.     A  barrel.      Peg  the  dudge  ;   peg  the  barrel. 

Wilts. 
Dudman.    A  fcarecrow  ;  alfo  a  ragged  fellow.     Weft, 
Duffe.    To  duffe  ;  to  daunt.     North. 
Dugged,  or  Dudded.    Draggle-tailed.     Exm. 

Dule, 
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Dule.    The  Devil.     North. 

Dumb-founded.  Perplexed, .confounded.  North. 
Dumbledore.  An  humble  or  bumble  bee.  Weft. 
Dump.    A  deep  hole  of  water  j  feigned  at  leaft  to  be  bot- 

tomlefs. 
Dunch.    Deaf.     Weft. 
Dukch  passage.    A  blind  paflage.     Berks. 
Dunderknoll.    A  blockhead.     North. 
Dungeonable.      Shrewd,   rakehelly.      A  dungeonable 

body.     North. 
Dunny.    Deaf. 
Dunt.    Stupiiied,  numbed.    Norf.    How  you  dunt  me  ! 

Saying  of  a  mprher  to  a  crying  child.     A  dunt  meep  \ 

one  that  mopes  about,  from  a  diforder  in  his  head. 
Dur-cheeks.    The  frame  of  wood  to  which  the  door 

hangs  j  the  door-pofts.     North. 
Durdam.    A  great  noife  or  ftir.     North. 
Durn.    Gate-pofts.     North. 
Durz'd,  or  dorz'd  out.     Spoken  of  corn  beaten  out 

of  the  ear  by  the  agitation  of  the  wind.     North. 
D walling.    Talking  nonfenfe,  as  if  delirious.     Exm. 
Dydle.     A  kind  of  mud-drag.     Norf. 
Dye-house,  or  Dey-house.    A  milk-houfe,  or  dairy. 

Glouc. 
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A.    A  river  alono-  the  fands  on  the  fea-fhore.   North. 

Eager  (Aigre).     Sour,  or  tending  to  fournefs ;  fharp. 

Sometimes  applied  to  the  air.     Cumb. 

Eald. 
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Eald.  Age.   He  is  tall  of  his  eald  j  he  is  tall  of  his  age* 

North. 
Eam.    Mine  earn  ;  mine  uncle  :  alfo,  generally,  my  gof- 

fip,  compeer,  friend.     North. 
Earles.    Earneft  money.     North. 
Earn.     To  curdle,  to  earn  as  cheefe  doth.     Earning 

rennet,  or  renning,  to  make  cheefe.     North. 
Earnder.    The  afternoon.     North. 
EArt.    Sometimes.     Eart  one,  eart  t'other  j  now  one, 

then  the  other.     Exm. 
Easings  (of  a  houfe).     The  eaves.     North. 
Easter.   The  eafter ;  the  back,  of  the  chimney,  or  chim- 
ney-flock.    North. 
Eath,  or  Eith.    Eafy.     It  is  eath  to  do  ;  it  is  eafy  to 

do.    North.     So  uneath,  uneafy.    Shakefpear. 
Eckle,  or  Ettle.    To  aim,  intend,  or  defign.    North. 
Edder.      Fence  wood,    commonly  put  on  the  top  of 

fences.     Norf.  and  EfTex. 
Eddish.    Roughings.    North.     Ground  whereon  wheat 
or  other  corn  has  grown  the  preceding  year;  called,  in 
Norf.  and  EfTex,  an  etch.     Alfo,  in  the  North,  after- 
grafs. 
Edge-leams.    Edge  tools.     North. 
Edgrew.    After-grafs.     Shropfh. 
E'el-thing  j  i.  e.  Ill-thing.    St.  Anthony's  fire.    Exm. 
Eem.    Leifure.     I  cannot  eem  j  I  cannot  fpare  time,  I 

have  no  leifure.     Cumb. 
Een.    The  eyes.     North. 
Eevcr.    A  corner  or  quarter  of  the  heavens.    The  wind 

is  in  a  cold  eever.     Cumb. 
Effet,  or  Eft.    A  newt.     North. 
Elbows.    The  (houlder  points  of  cattle.     Glouc. 

El- 
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Elder.    The  udder.     North. 

Elding.    Wood  and  flicks  for  burning;  fuel  in  general. 

North. 
Election.    Tn  election;  likely.     We  arc  in  election  to 

have  a  bad  harveft  this  year.     Norf. 
Elk'wn.    Eleven.     Exm. 
Eli.er.    Alder.     North. 
Ellinge.     Solitary,  lonely.     Kent. 
El-mother.    A  ftep-mother.     North. 
E'lokg.     Slanting.     Exm. 
Else.    Before;  already.     North. 
Elsin.     A  fhoemaker's  awl.     Cumb. 
Elt.    To  knead.     North.      Elt,  or  ilt,  is  alfo  a  fpayed 

fow.     Exm. 
Elvers.    Eels  fry,  or  young  eels.     Bath. 
Ernful.    Lamentable.     Kent. 
Esse.    Aihes.     Skeer  the  effe ;  feparate  the  dead  arties 

from  the  embers.     Cumb. 
Eskin.    A  pail  or  kit.     North. 
Ettle.    To  intend.     North. 
Ettlement.    Intention.     North. 
Evers;  i.e.  Heavers.    Opening  ftiles.     Glouc. 
Every  year's  land.     Lands  which  bear  crops  every 

year.     Glouc. 
Ewer.    An  udder.    North.     See  Yewer. 
Ewn.    An  oven.     North. 
Ewte.    To  pour  in.     Exm. 
Exkn.    Oxen.     North. 
Expect.    Suppofe.     North. 
Eym-anent.    Directly  oppofite.     Var. 
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Jl    AE-GANG;  i.e.  Faw's-Gang.  A  gang  of  beg- 
gars or  rogues.     North.      From  Johnny  Fawa   their 

leader  in  Scotland. 
Faff.    To  faff;  to  blow  in  puffs.     North. 
Faffle,  Caffle,  and  Maffle.     To  be  inconfiflent 

in  fpeech.     North. 
Fairy-sparks,  or  Shel-fire.     Electric  fparks,  often 

ken  on  clothes  at  night.     Kent. 
Fall- gate.    A  gate  acrofs  a  public  road.     Norf. 
Falter.    To  thralh  barley  in  the  chaff,  in  order  to  break 

off  the  awns.     North. 
Falter'd.     Revelled,  difhevelled.     North. 
Fang.    A  paw  or  claw.     North. 
Fangast.    A  marriageable  maid.     Norf. 
Fantome-corn.    Lank  or  light  corn.     North. 
Far  and.  Difpofition,  kind,  nature  j  as,  fighting- farand, 

in  a  fighting  humour.     North. 
Fare.    To  ache.     North. 
Fare.     A  fare  of  pigs;  all  the  pigs  brought  forth  by  a 

fow  at  one  birth  ;  a  farrow.     South. 
Farn-tickled.    Freckled.     North. 
Farrantly.    Neat,  cleanly.     North. 
Fash.     To  trouble  or  teize.     Donna  fafli  me;   don't 

teize  me.     North. 
Fasting-e'en  or  evening.    Shrove-Tuefday  ;  the  fuc- 

ceeding  day   being  Alh- VYTednefday,    the  firft  of  the 

Lenten  faft.     North. 
Fasting-Tuesday.  Shrove-Tuefday.     North. 

E  Fat* 
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Fat-men.    Chenopodium,  or  goofc-foot. 

FaUD.    A  trufs  of  fhort  rtraw,  containing  as  much  as  a 

man  can  "  faud  ;*'  that  is,  fold  in  his  arms.    North. 
Fauf.    A  fallow,  or  ground  repeatedly  tilled  without  an 

intervening  crop.     North. 
Fause.    Falfe,  cunning,  lubtle,  crafty.     North. 
Feakerries.     Goofeberries.     North. 
Feabes.    Goofeberries.     See  Feaberries.     North. 
Feague.    A  dirty,  fluttim,  idle  perfon.     North. 
•Feal.    To  hide.     He  that  feals  can  find.     North. 
Feald.    Hidden. 
Feart-sprank.    A  tolerable  number,  or  largifh  parcel. 

Berkfli. 
Feat.    Nafty  tailed.     Bcrkfh. 
Feausan.    Tafte  or  moifture.     North. 
Feaws.    Ragged  beggars  or  gypfies.    From  Johnny  Faw, 

a  chief  or  leader  of  the  gyplies  in  Scotland.    North. 
Feckly.     Moftly,  mod  part  of.     North. 
Fee.    To  fee  j  to  winnow.     Perhaps  the  fame  with  fey  ; 

to  cleanfe,  icour,  or  drefs.     North. 
Feed.    To  feed;  to  grow  fat.    He  feeds  furprifingly j  he 

is  much  fed  o'late.     North. 
Feek.    To  walk  about  in  perplexity.     North. 
Feft.    To  perfuade,  or  endeavour  to  perfuade.     Norf. 
Feg.    Fair,  handfome,  clean.     North. 
Feg.    To  feg  or  fag;  to  flag,  droop,  or  tire.     North. 
Fegs  !     An  exclamation.     South. 
Feit.    Neat,  dexterous.    Afeitfelly;  a  dexterous  fellow, 

a  dab  at  any  thing,  a  dead  hand. 
Feitly.    Dexterouily.     North. 
Fell.    A  hill  or  mountain.     North. 
Fell.    Sharp,  clever,  hot.     North. 

Fel- 
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Pelly.    To  felly  ;  to  break  up  a  fallow.     North. 

Felly.    A  fellow.     Derbym. 

Fend.    To  fhift  for.     I  ha  tvva  bairns  to  fend  for.    Alfo 

to  take  care  of,  to  beware.     North. 
Fend  able    (man  or  woman).     One  that  can  fhift  for 

him  or  herfelf.     North.     Alfo  to  fare  :  as,  How  fend 

you  ?   How  fare  you  ? 
Fending  and  proving.     Difputing,  arguing  pro  and 

con.     Cumb. 
Fenny,  or  Fennery.    Mouldy.     Kent. 
Fessing.    Forcing  or  obtruding  a  thing  on  one.     Effex. 
Fest.    To  let  off  any  work.     North. 
Fest.    To  fallen,  tie,  or  bind.     North. 
Festing  or  Fasting  Penny.    Earneft-money,  given  t© 

fcrvants  when  hired,  or  to  bind  a  bargain.     North. 
Fetch.    The  apparition  of  a  perfon  living.     North. 
Fete.  A  pretty  fete  parcel  ;  a  middling  quantity.   Berk(h. 
Fettle.    To  fettle;  to  fet  or  go  about  any  thing;  to 

drefs,  prepare,  or  put  in  order.     To  fettle  th'  tits ;  to 

drefs  the  horfes.     North. 
Feu.    A  method.    A  good  or  bad  feu  of  doing  any  thing. 
Feusome.    Handfome.     North. 
Few.    To  few  ;  to  change.     North. 
Fey.    To  fey,  crfeighit;  to  do  any  thing  notably.    To 

fey  meadows;   to  cleanfe  them.     To  fey  a  pond;   to 

empty  and  cleanfe  it  from  mud.     Alfo  to  winnow  with 

the  natural  wind.     North. 
Feying.     Rubbifh ;  earth  cut  up  and  thrown  afide,  in 

order  to  get  turf.     North. 
Fezzon.    To  fezzon  on  ;  to  feize  or  fatten  on,  as  a  bull- 
dog does  on  a  bull.     North. 
Fick.    To  fick  ;  to  ftruggle  or  fight  with  the  legs,  as  a 

cow  in  the  tie,  or  a  child  in  the  cradle.     North. 

E  2  Fidge. 
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Fidge.    To  kick,  with  the  feet.     North. 
Figs.    Raifins.     Weft. 

Fimble.    The  female  hemp,  fooneft  ripe  and  fitted:  for 
fpinning,  but  is  not  worth  half  fo  much  as  the  carle 
with  its  feed.    Eflex  and  Suftex.     The  fimble  to  fpin, 
and  the  carle  for  his  feed.     Tufler. 
Finnery.    See  Fenny.     Weft. 
Fire-eylding.    Fuel.     North. 
Fjre-fanged.     Fire-bitten.     Spoken  of  oatmeal,  &c. 

that  is  over-d/ied.     North. 
Fire-flaughts.     Lightning,  or  the  Northern  lights. 

North. 
Fire-point.    A  poker.     Leeds,  inYorkfh. 
Fit.    Prepared.     I  am  fit,  if  you  are  ready.     Norf. 
Fitchet-pie.    A  pie  given  in  the  North  and  in  Chefhire 
to  the  reapers  at  harveft-home,   compofed  of  applts, 
onions,  and  the  fat  of  bacon,  in  equal  quantities, 
Fi'i  chole.    A  polecat,  fichet,  or  ficher.     Exm. 
Fixfax.     The  finews  of  the  neck  of  cattle  and  fheep, 

North. 
Flack.    To  flack,  or  flacker ;  to  flutter  as  a  bird,  or 

throb  as  a  wound.     North. 
Flack et.    A  bottle,  made  in  fafhion  of  a  barrel,  ufed 

by  haymakers,  &c.     North. 
Flacking-comb.    A  wide-toothed  comb.     Oxon. 
Flags.  Flakes  of  fnow  are  called  "  mow-flags."  North. 

In  Norfolk  turfs  or  fods  are  called  flags. 
Flags.    The  furface  of  the  earth,  or  upper  turf,  which 

thev  pare  off,  to  burn,  in  denshiring  land.     Norf. 
Flaid.    Afraid.     North. 
Flaite.    To  affright  or  fcare.     South. 

Flan.    A  fhallovv.     North. 

Flan. 
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Flan.    Broad.     A  flan  head  ;  a  broad,  large  head. 
Flare.    To  blaze.    The  candle  flares.    Flaring  colours  ; 

tawdry  01  flaring  colours.     South. 
Flash.  A  fupply  of  water  from  the  locks  on  the  Thames, 

to  aflift  the  barges.     South. 
Flasket.    A  long  fhallow  bafket.     Common. 
Flatch.    To  flatter.     North. 
Flaunt.    A  cuflard.    North.     As  flat  as  a  flaun. 
Flaws.    Top  fods  for  fire.     North. 
Flawter.    To  be  angry,  or  afraid.     North. 
Flay.   To  fright.   A  flaid  fule  j  a  fearful  fellow.  North. 
Flay-cake.    A  fcare-crow. 
Flazz.    Birds  ju(t  fledged.     The  patteridgcs  are  flazz. 

Hence  flazzy ;  well  fledged.     Kent. 
Fleake,  or  Flake.     An  occafional  gate  or  hurdle,  fet 

up  in  a  gap.     North. 
Fleck'd.    Spotted. 
Fleet.     To  (kirn  or  take  off  the  furface,   or  cream  j 

whence  fleet  or  fleeted  milk.     North. 
Flew,  Fleu,  or  Fluish.    Wafhy,  tender,  weak.     A 

flue  horie;  one  that  will  not  carry  flem,  or  be  in  good 

order.     North. 
Flick  o'  Bacon.    A  flitch  of  bacon.     North. 
Flig.    Fledged;  able  to  fly.     North. 
Fliggurs.    Young  birds,  juft  fledged.     South. 
Flight.  A  fcolding  match.    Flighting  j  fc'olding.    Flote, 

the  preterite.     North. 
Flight  (of  Bees).    A  fwarm.     Norf. 
Flirtigigs.    A  wanton,  fond  lafs.     North. 
Flit.   To  remove.    Two  flirtings  are  as  bad  as  one  fire ; 

i.  e.  Houfehold  goods  are  as  much  injured  by  two  re- 

movals  as  by  one  fire.     North. 

E  3  Flitch. 
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Flitch.     To  flitch  ;  to  move  from  place  to  place,  as 

from  farm  to  farm.     Norf. 
Flitter-mouse.    A  bat. 
Flix.    A  hare's  flix  ;  the  fur  of  a  hare.     Kent. 
Flizze.    To  flizze  ;  to  fly  off.     North. 
Flizzing.    A  fplinter.     North. 

Floting.    Preparing  grafs  ground  for  burning.    North. 
Flourish.    A  bloffom.     North. 
Flow.    Wild,  untraclable.     North. 
Flowish.     Light  of  carriage,  immodeft.     North. 
Flowry.  Florid,  handfome,  of  a  good  complexion.  North. 
Flowter.    A  fright.     North. 
Flowter'd;  i.e.  Flutter'd,    Affrighted.     North. 
Flowting.    Carding  wool  to  fpin  in  the  mixture.  North. 
Fluck.    A  flat  fifth     North. 
Flue.     The  coping  of  a  gable  or  end  wall  of  a  houfe. 

Norf. 
Fluff.    Down.     The  fluff  of  a  peach.     Kent. 
Flump.    A  fall.     He  came  flump  down.     South. 
Flurch.    A  plenty,  a  great  many  ;  ufed  for  tilings,  not 

perfons ;  as  a  flurch  of  ftrawberries.     North. 
Fluring.    A  brood.     North. 
Fluzz'd.    Biunt  and  jagged  at  the  point.     North. 
Flyre.    To  laugh.     North. 
Flyring.  Laughing,  fleering,  or  fneering  ;  alfo  flattering. 

North. 
Flyte.    To  flyte,  or  flite ;  to  fcold  or  brawl.     North. 
Foalfoot.    Coltsfoot.     North. 
Fogge.    Long  grafs.     North. 

Foi.    A  treat  at  going  abroad  or  coming  home.     Kent. 
Foison,  or  Fizon.    The  nature,  juice,  or  moifmre,  of 
the  grafs,  or  other  herbs  -3  the  heart  or  ftrength  of  it. 

South. 

Foist. 
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Foist.    Furty.     North. 

Foizon.    Plenty  (old  Fr.).     EflTex  and  SufTex. 

Fold.     A  fold  of  ftraw j   a  fheaf  or  bundle  of  ftraw. 

North. 
Foldgarth,  or  Fandgarth.    A  farm-yard.    North. 
Fond.    Silly,  ftupid,  idiotical.     North. 
Fondling.    An  idiot.     North. 
Fondly.    Fooliihly.     North. 

Fond-plufe.  It  was  formerly  a  cuftom,  which  is  not 
I  believe  yet  laid  afide,  for  the  youth  of  each  parifti  or 
townfhip  to  drag  a  plough  from  village  to  village,  on 
Twelfth-day,  colle&ing  money  to  make  merry  with  in 
the  evening.  Each  party  is  headed  by  "  Mab  and  his 
wife,"  in  difguife,  with  their  faces  blackened,  and  a 
kind  of  Harlequin  drefs.  I  have  met  with  no  fatisfac- 
tory  account  of  the  original  of  this  cuftom. 
Fooaz.     To  fooaz ;   to  level  the  furface  of  a  fleece  of 

wool  with  the  (hears.     North. 
Foot-ale.    Beverage  required  from  one  entering  on  a 

new  occupation.     North. 
Footer.    A  ftroke  or  kick  at  a  football.     North. 
Footing -time.    The  time  when  a  lying-in  woman  gets 

up.     Norf. 
Foreigner.    A  ftranger,  one  of  another  county.    Norf. 
Fore-elder.s.    Anccftors.     North. 
Fore-heet.     To  foreheet ;  to  predetermine,  or  deter- 
mine againft,  a  meafure.    I'll  foreheet  naught  but  build- 
ing kirks  and  leaping  o'er  'um.     North. 
Forewarden.     Over-run.     Forewarden  with  lice,   or 

dirt.     North. 
Forgive.    To  forgive;  to  thaw.     Norf. 
Forkin-robin.    An  earwig ;  fo  called  from  its  forked 
tail.     North. 

For- 
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Format.     To  format,  or  formcl  j  to  befpeak  a  thing. 

North. 
Forthen  and  Forthy.    Therefore.     North. 
Foss.    A  waterfall.     North. 
Fossple.     The   impreflion  of   a  horfe's  hoof    on  foft 

ground.     Cumb. 
Fostal.  A  way  leading  from  the  highway  to  a  great  houfe. 

Norf. 
FouriNgs.    An  afternoon  meal  in  harveft.     Norf. 
Foust.    Dirt.     Foufty,  dirty.     Exm.      In  Gloucefter- 

fhire,  foufly  or  fufty  is  ufed  for  thirfty ;  in  Yorkmire, 

mufty. 
Fout.    An  indulged  or  fpoiled  child.     North. 
Foutnart,  or  Fowmart.    A  polecat  or  fichct.    North. 
Fowt.    A  fool.     North. 
Fouzen.    Substantial  goodnefs.     North. 
Fra.    From.     North. 

Frampold.    Peevilh,  crofs,  fretful,  froward.     South. 
Frandish.    Paifionate,  obftinate.     North. 
Frape.     To  frapej   to  reprove  or  chide.     Kent.     See 

Threap. 
Frase.    To  break.     North. 
Fratch.    To  muffle  or  cheat  in  joke.     North. 
Freelege.    Privilege,  immunity.     North. 
Frem'd,  or  Fremt.     Far  ofT,  not  lelated  to,  ftrange^ 

or  at  enmity  with.     North. 
Fresh.    A  flood,  or  overflowing  of  a  river.    This  heavy 

rain  will  bring  down  the  tellies.    North.     Frem  alfo 

means  rainy  :    How'st'  weather  to-day  ?   Why  frem ; 

i.  e.  it  rain 
Fresk.    A  frog.  rth. 

Fridge,    To  fret,  or  rub  in  pieces     North. 

Frim. 
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Fru:,  Handfome,  rare,  well-liking,  in  good  cafe;  as, 
a  frim  tree  or  beaft,  a  thriving  tree  or  beaft.     North. 

Frim,  or  Frum.     Brittle.     North. 

Frist.    To'truft  for  a  time.     North. 

Fritch.    Intimate,  fociable.     Hampfh. 

Frith,  or  Vrith.  Underwood,  lit  for  hurdles  or  hedges. 
Weft. 

Frcbly-mobly.    Indifferently  well.     South. 

Frosh.    A  frog.     North. 

Frough,  or  Frow.  Loofe,  fpongy,  brittle.  Frough 
wood,  brittle  wood.     North. 

Frow.    Brittle.     Berks.     See  Frough. 

Frow.    An  idle,  dirty  woman.     North. 

Frower.    An  edge  tool,  ufed  in  cleaving  laths.    South. 

Fruggan.  The  pole  with  which  the  afhes  in  the  oven 
are  ftirred.     North. 

Frundele.    Two  pecks.     North. 

F udder.  A  load.  It  relates  properly  to  lead,  and  fig- 
nifies  a  certain  weight,  viz.  eight  pigs,  or  fixteen  hun- 
dred weight.     North. 

Fukes.    Locks  of  hair.     North. 

Full-stated.  Spoken  of  a  leafehold  eftate  that  has 
three  lives  fubfifting  on  it.     Exm. 

Fured.   Where  fured  you  ?  Whither  went  you  ?  North. 

Furlong.  The  line  of  direction  of  ploughed  lands* 
Norf. 

Furner.    A  baker.     Kent. 

Fussock.    A  coarfe,  fat  woman.     North. 

Fustiluggs.    A  big-boned  perfon.     Exm. 

Fusum.    Handfome.     North. 

Fuzz-ball.    A  fpecies  of  fungus.     North. 

Fuz- 
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Fuzzon,  or  Fuzen.  Nourifhrtvent,  provision  for  a  fa- 
mily.    North. 

Fv-loan.  A  word  ufed  to  call  home  cows  to  be  milked. 
North. 


G. 
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ABBARD.     A  great  gabbard  houfej  a  large  old 

houfe,  much  out  of  repair.     Berkfh. 
Gabbleratchets.    Birds  which  make  anoife  in  the  air 

in  the  fpring  evenings.     North. 
Gaberdine.    A  fmock  fiock,  ufually  worn  by  carters 

and  farmers  fervants.     Kent  and  Sufi". 
Gad.    A  long  ftick,  a  goad,  a  hunting-gad. 
Gailfat.     A  tub  or  vat   in  which  beer  is  fermented. 

North. 
Gain.    Convenient,  cheap,    That  field  lies  gain  for  me j 

I  bought  that  horfe  pretty  gain.     Norf. 
Gain-cope.   To  go  acrofs  a  field  the  neareft  way  to  meet 

with  fomething.     South. 
Gainest-way.     The  neareft  way.     North. 
Gairn.     A  Garden.    Kent.    A  hop-gairn  ;  a  plantation 

of  hops. 
Galdiment.    A  great  fright.     Exm. 
Galeclear.    A  tub  of  wort.     North. 
Gale,  of  Guile-fat.    The  vat  in  which  the  beer  is 

wrought  up.     North. 

Gale, 
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Gale,  or  Guile-dish.     A  tun-difh  ufed  in  brewing* 

North. 
Gale.    An  old  bull,  caflrated.     Hants. 
Gallier.    To  ftand  a  gallier  j  to  right.     Glouc. 
Galliment.    A  great  flight.     Exm. 
Galloway.     A  horfe  under  fifteen  hands  high.  North. 

And  ufed  in  general  for  all  forts  of  horfes. 
Gallied.     Frightened.     Exm. 
Gallibagger.    A  bug-bear.     Exm. 
Galloor.     Plenty.     North. 
Galls.    Sand-galls  ;   fpcts  of  fand  through  which  the 

water  oozes.     Norf.  and  Suf. 
Gally-bawk.    The  iron  bar  in  chimnies  on  which  the 

pot-hooks  or  rekans  hang  ;  a  trammel.     North. 
Gally-lands.    Lands  full  of  fand-galls. 
Gamashers.     Short  fpatterdafhes  worn  by  ploughmen. 

North. 
Gamashes  and  Gamogins.    A  fort  of  fpatterdafhes. 

North. 
Game-leg.    A  lame  leg.     North. 
Gammerell.     The  final  1  of  the  leg.     Exm. 
Gammer.     To  idle. 
Gammerstags.     An  idle,  loofe  girl. 
Gan.  Imperative  mood  of  the  verb  to  go.     North. 
G'and  or  G'ender.     Go  yonder.     Exm. 
Ga'nny.    A  turkey.     Exm. 
Ga'o'wing.    Chiding.     Exm. 
Gangrill,  or  Gangerill.    A  toad.     North. 
Gangerelt.    A  vagrant.     North. 
Gang.  Row,  let,  or  company  ;  as  of  teeth,  fheep's  trot- 
ters, rogues,   &c.  in  which  fenfe  it  is   ufed    all  over 

England. 

Gang. 
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Gang.     Togo,  to  walk.     Gang  your  gait.     North. 
Gangway.     A  thoroughfare,  entry,  or  paffage.    Kent. 
Gannerhead.     A  flupid  perfon,  a  dunce.     South. 
Gant.     Slim,  flender.     C. 
Ghpesnest.     A  raree-fhew,  or  fine  fight.     Exm. 
Gar.     To  caufe  or. force.     I'll  gar,  or  gare,  him  to  dp 

it ;  I'll  force  him  to  do  it.     Northumb.  and  Scots. 
Gare-brain'd,  or  hair-rrain'd.     Heedlefs.    South* 
Garfits.     Garbage.     North. 
Gargut,   or   garget.    A  difeafc  incident    to  calves. 

Norf. 
Garn.     Garner.     Berks. 
Garn.    Yam.     North. 
Garth.     A  yard,  a  backfide,  a  croft.     A  church-garth, 

a  church-yard  ;    a   ftock-garth,  a  rick-yard.     Alfo  a 

hoop  or  band.     North. 
Garzil.     Hedging-wood,   or  thorns  ufed  in  making  a 

dead  hedge.     North. 
Gaster.    To  ftartle,  fcare,  or  affright  fuddenly.     EfTex. 
Gate,  or  gait.     A  way,  path,  or  ftreet.     Gang  thy 

gate-  get  you  gone.     North.     A  fea-gate  j  away  into 

the  fea  through  rocks  or  cliffs.     Kent. 
Gattle-head.     A  forgetful  perfon.     South. 
Gattridge-berries.    Loufe-berries.     South. 
Gattridge-tree.     Prickwood.     South. 
Gavelack.    An  iron  bar  to  make  holes  for  fixing  flakes. 

North. 
Gaulish-hand.    The  left-hand.     North. 
Gauls.    Void  fpaces  in  coppices.     Eff.  and  Suff. 
Gauntry.    That  on  which  beer-barrels  are  fet  in  a 

cellar  ;  a  beer-Mall.     North. 
Gauster.    See  Goyster. 

Gauve. 
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Gauve.    To  ftare  about  like  a  fool.     North; 
Gauvison.    An  oafifh,  weak,  filly  fellow.     North. 
Gawby.    A  dunce,  fool,  or  blockhead.     North. 
Gawky.    Awkward;     generally  ufed  to   fignify  a  tall, 

awkward  perfon.     North. 
Gawm.    To  underftand.     I  dunna  gawm  ye ;   I  don't 

underftand  you.     Hence  gawmtion,  or  gumption,  un- 

derftanding.     North.     Alfo  fmear'd  over,  as   his  face 

all  gawtn'd  over. 
Gawmless.     Stupid,  awkward,  lubberly.     North. 
Gawn-pail.    A  pail  with  a  handle  on  one  fide.    Glouc. 
Gawn,  or  goan.    A  gallon.     Chefh. 
Gawntree.    A  beer-ftand.     North. 
Gawts  and  gilts.    Hog-pigs  and  fow-pigs.     North. 
Gayly.    In  good  health  and  fpirits.     North. 
Gazles.    Black  currants,     Kent. 
Geal.    To  be  benumbed  with  cold.     North. 
Geazon.    Scarce,  hard  to  procure.     EfT. 
Geb.  To  hold  up  the  eyes  and  face.     North. 
Geeavle.    The  gable-end  of  a  building.     North. 
Geed.    Gave.     Exm. 
Geer.    Furniture,  utenfils,  harnefs.     To  geerorgear; 

to   drefs.       Snugly  geered  ;    neatly  drefied.      North. 

Doctor's  geer  j  apothecary's  drugs.     Norf. 
Geggin.    A  fmall  tub,  with  a  handle  or  ftart.     North. 
Gehezie  cheese.    Very  poor  cheefe,  from  which  moft 

of  the  cream  has  been  taken  away.     EfT.  and  SufF. 
Gelt-gimmer.    A  barren  ewe.     North. 
Geose,  or  grose-cree.    A  hut  to  put  geefe  in.   North. 
Gern.    To  gem  j  to  fnarl,  like  a  dog  t    to  grin  fpite- 

fully.     North. 
Gerums.    Out  of  gerums  j  out  of  forts.     North. 

F  Gew- 
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fcjEWGAW.    A  Jew's-harp.     North. 

Ghells.    The  game  of  trip. 

Ghern.     A  garden.     Berks. 

Gib.    A  hook.     Agibbyllick;  a  hooked  ftick.     North, 

Gibbet.    A  great  cudgel,  fuch  as  are  thrown  at  trees  to 

beat  down  the  fruit.      South. 
Gibbon.    A  nut-hook.     North. 
Gib- staff.    A  quarter- fiaff.     North. 
Giddy.    Mud  with  anger.     North. 
Gif.    If.     North. 
Giff-gaff.  Unpremeditated  difcourfe.    Giff- gaff  makes 

good  fellowship.     North. 
Giglet.    A  laughing  girl.     North. 
Gike,  or  Jike.     To  creak,  as  wheels  and  doors  do. 

North. 
Gilders.    Snares;  hair  noofcs  for  catching  fmall  birds. 

North. 
Gill.  mA  pair  to  timber  wheels.     Norf. 
Gill.    A  rivulet  or  brook.     South. 
Gill-houter.     An  owl.     Chefh. 
A  gillyvine  pen.    A  black-lead  pencil.     N.  B. 
Gilts.    Young  female  pigs,  whether  open  or   (payed, 

North. 
Gimmer-lamb.    An  ewe~lamb  j    alfo  a  two-years-old 

(heep.     North. 
Gin.    If.     Noith. 

Ginged,  or  Jinged.    Bewitched.     Exm, 
Ginners.    The  gills  of  a  fifli.     North. 
Gint,  or  Jynt.    Joint.     Exm. 
Girn.    To  grin  with  the  teeth.     North. 
Girred.    Draggle-tailed.     Exm. 
Gizle,  or  Jizle.  To  walk  mincingly.     North. 

Glad. 
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Glad  (fpoken  of  doors,  bolts,  kc.  that  go  fmoothly  or 

cafily).     Tins  bolt  is  glad,  or  moves  gladly.     North. 
Gladden.    A  glade.     North. 

Gladdon,  or  Gladden.    The  herb  cat's-tall.    Norf. 
Glade,  or  Glead.    A  kite.     North. 
Glafe,  or  Glave.     Smooth.     A  glavering  fellow;  a 

fmooth-tongued  or  flattering  fellow.     North. 
Glaffer,  or  Glaver.    To  flatter.     North. 
Glaive.    A  fword,  or  bill.    South.     French,  glaive. 
Glam.    A  wound  or  fore.     Exm. 
Glat.    A  gap  in  a  hedge.     Worceft. 
Glatton.    Weifh  flannel.     North. 
Glea,  or  a-glea.    Crooked.     North. 
Glen.    A  deep  narrow  valley.     North  and  South* 
Glender.    To  look  with  twinkling  eyes.     North, 
Glent.    To  look  afkew.     North. 
Glent.    To  make  a  figure.     North, 
Gliff.    A  fright.    North.     In  Chefhire  it  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  a  glimpfe,  or  tranfient  view  j  as,  I  got  a  gliff  of 
him. 

Glim.    To  look  afkance. 

Glise.    A  great  furprife.     North. 

Glish.    To  glitter  or  fhine.     North. 

Gloar.    To  flare  with  fixed  eyes.     North. 

Glob'd  to.    Wedded  to,  fond  of.     Chefli. 

Glop.    To  flare.     Chelh. 

Gloppen.    To  ftartle. 

Glotten'd.    Surprifed,  flartled.     Cheih. 

Glowering,  or  Jowering.    Quarrelfome.     Exm. 

Glowing.    Staring.     Exm. 

Glowr.    To  flare,  or  overlook.     North, 

Glum.    Gloomy,  fullen.     Norf. 

F  2  Glum.' 
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Glum.    A  gleam.     Hot  glums  come  over  me.  GIcuc. 
Clumping.    Sullen,  or  four-looking.     Exm. 
Gly,  or  Glee.    To  fquirrt. 

Glybe.    To  glybe  or  gibe  j  to  fcold  or  reproach.   Noijth. 
Goats.    Stones  to  ftep  over  a  river  upon.     North. 
Gob.    The  mouth.    North.      Gift  of  the  gobj   facility 
of  fpeech. 

^°  i     A  greedy  clownifh  perfon.     North. 

Gobslotch.  5 

Gob-stick.    A  wooden  fpoon.     North. 

Gob-string.    A  bridle.    Keep  a  hand  on  the  gob-flring  j 

keep  a  tight  reign.     North. 
Go-cab.    A  vulgar  oath.     North. 
Gods-good.    Yeaft.     Norf. 
God-harld.    God  forbid.     North. 
God's-penny.   Earneft-money  given  on  hiring  a  fervant. 

North. 
Goel,  or  Gole.    Yellow.     EfTex  and  Suff. 
Goff.    A  foolifh  clown.     North. 
Goffe.    A  mow  of  hay  or  corn.     EfTex. 
Goggy.    A  child's  name  for  an  egg.     North. 
Goldspink.    A  yellow-hammer. 
Gole,  or  Goal.     Big,  full,  florid.     Tt  is  faid  of  rantc 

corn,  or  grofs,  that  the  leaf-blade  or  ear  is  gole :  fo  of 

a  young  cockrel,  when  his  comb  and  gills  are  red  and 

turgid  with  blood,  that  he  is  gole. 
Goll.    A  hand  or  fift.     Give  me  thy  goll.     Var. 
Gome.     See  Gawm. 
Gomerill.    A  filly  fellow. 

Gooac    The  core  of  a  hay-flack,  or  an  apple.    North. 
Gooddit.     Shrove-tide.     North. 
Goods.    Cattle.     Derbyfh. 

Gool. 
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Gool.    A  ditch.    Line.     Hence  gully  and  gullet.    Var. 

Goom.    To  grafp  or  clafp.     North.     In  Yorkshire,  to 

obferve,  or  look  at,  or  dare ;  pronounced  gaum,  and 

GAUVE. 

Goose-grass.  Goofe-tanfy,argentina,oranfcrina.  North. 

Goppish.  Proud,  tefty,  pettifh,  apt  to  take  exceptions* 
North. 

Gor.    Miry,  dirty.     North. 

Goss.    Furze.    Kent.     Called  in  the  North,  gorfe. 

Gossip.    A  godfather.     North. 

Goster.    To  bully.     North. 

Gotch.  A  ftone  jug  with  a  belly.  A  gotch-gutted  fel- 
low ;  a  fat  or  great-bellied  fellow.     Norf. 

Gote.    A  water  parTage.     North. 

Gothard.    A  foolifh  fellow.     North. 

Gotherly.  Sociable,  affable,  pleafed  with  each  other. 
North.  '  • 

Goulans.    Com  marigolds.     North. 

Gowk.    A  fool ;  alfo  a  cuckoo.     North. 

Gowl.    The  gum  of  the  eye.     North. 

Gowping,  or  a  Goppen-fUll.  As  much  of  any  thing 
as  can  be  held  in  both  hands.     North. 

Gowts.    Drains.     South. 

Goyster.  To  laugh  aloud.  Kent.  A  goyftering  lafs  or 
girl  j  a  romp,  or  tomboy. 

Gozzan.  An  old  wig  grown  yellow  with  age  and  wear- 
ing.    Cornw. 

Graf,  or  Graft.    A  ditch.     North. 

Grain,  or  Grane.    To  choak.     South, 

Grain-staff.  A  quarter-frafF  with  a  fhort  pair  of  tines 
at  the  end,  called  grains.  South,  In  the  North  it  means 
alfo  a  bough  of  a  tre 

F  3  Grai  i 
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Graith.    Riches.     North. 

Graith.    To  graithe ;  to  make  fit,  to  prepare,  to  fur- 

niih  with  things  fuitable.     North. 
Grand.     Very.     Grand-crafs ;  very  much  out  of  tem- 
per.    Grand-rich  ;  very  rich.     Kent. 
<jrandgore.    Scotch  term  for  the  pox,  formerly  fup- 
pofed  contagious.     A.  D.  1497,  22d  Sept.  There  was 
an  order  of  the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  to  the  provoft 
and  baillies  of  Edinburgh,  that  all  infected  perfons,  and 
fuch  as  profeffed  the  curing  of  the  Grandgore,  within 
the  faid  liberty,  mould  embark  for  Inche  Keithe,  there 
to  remain  till  cured,  under  penalty  of  being  branded  on 
the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron.     Maitland,  B.  i.  p.  10. 

Grapslin.    Twilight;  crepufculum.     Weft. 

Grath.    Afiurcd,  confident.     North. 

■Gratten.   Stubble.  Bean,  oat,  or  wheat  gratten.  Kent. 

Grave.     To  grave;  to  break  up  ground  with  a  fpade. 
North. 

Greathly.    Handfomely,  towardly.     Ingreathj  well. 
North. 

Greawt.    A  fmall  wort.     North. 

Greeds.    The  ftraw  to  make  dung  in  a  barton.    Kent. 

Green.  Grafs  land,  "  all  green,"  all  pafture  land.  Glouc 

Green-drake.    The  May-fly,  of  which  trout  are  pe- 
culiarly fond.     North. 

Green-swerd.    Grafs,  turf.     South. 

Grees.     Stairs  or  fteps.     North. 

Greets.    The  grain  of  oats.     North. 

Greet-stot.es.    A  fort  of  free-fione.     North. 

Greidley.     Well-meaning,  or  any  thing  good  in  its 
kind.     North, 

GREUVEj 
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Greuve,  or  Groove.    A  mine.    See  Groove.    A  coal 

greuve  ;  a  coal  mine.     North. 
Grey-bird.    A  thrufh.     South. 
Grey-parson.    A  layman  who  owns  or  rents  the  tithes 

of  a  parifh.    Norf.     Grey  of  the  morning;  twilight j 

from  day-break  to  clear  light.     South. 
Grhime.    Soot  or  fmut.     North. 
Griddle.    A  gridiron.     Exm. 
Griet.    To  griet  j  to  weep.     North. 
Griff.    A  deep  valley  with  a  rocky  fiflure-Iike  chafm  & 

the  bottom.     North. 
Grig.    Health.     Shropfhire. 
Grike.    A  rut,  crevice,  or  chink.     North. 
Grip.    To  grip  -,  to  bind  iheaves.     Berkfh. 
Grip,  or  Gripe.    A  little  ditch.     North. 
Gripe.    A  dung-fork.     North. 
Gripp'n.    A  clafped  or  clenched  hand.     North. 
Grip-yard.  7  A  feat  of  green  clods  or  turf,  fupported 
Grip-yort.  5       by  twifted  boughs  (hurdle-wife),  and 

generally  made  round  fhady  trees.     North. 
Grisly.    Ugly.     From  grize,  fwine.     Alfo  black  and 

white,  or  grey.     North. 
Grit.    Sand.     North. 
Grize ly.     Ugly  in  the  extreme.     North. 
Grizzen.    The  flairs.     Suffolk. 
Grizzle-demundy.     A  laughing  fool  j  one  that  grins 

at  every  thing.     Exm. 
Grizzling.    Laughing,  or  fmiling. 
Grom,  or  Groom.    A  forked  itick  ufed  by  thatchers  for 

carrying  the  parcels  of  ftraw  called  helms.     Wiklh. 
Groop.   A  place  for  holding  cattle  -t  a  fheep-pen.  North. 
Groove.    A  mine.     Derbyili. 

Groo- 
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Groovers.    Miners.     Derby  fh. 

Grosers.    Goofeberries.     North. 

Ground.    A  grafs-land  inclofurc,  lying  out  of  the  way 

of  floods ;  contradiftinft  from  meadow.     Glouc. 
Ground-sill.    The  threlhold  of  a  door.     Com. 
Grout.    Wort  of  the  laft  running.     North. 
Grow.    I  grow  ;  I  am  troubled.     North. 
Grow,  or  Graw.    To  be  acuim.     See  Growze, 
Growers.     Farmers  j   great  growers;    capital  farmers. 
.    Norf. 

Growsome.    Ugly,  difagrceable.     North. 
Growze.    To  growze  ;  to  be  chill  before  the  beginning 

of  an  ague-fit.     North. 
Groyne.    A  fwine's  fnout.     North. 
Grub-felling.    The  common  method  of  taking  down 

timber  trees.     Norf. 
Gry.    To  gry;  to  have  a  flight  fit  of  the  ague  ;  to  have 

the  ague  hanging  on  a  perfon.     North. 
Gubb.    A  pandar,  or  go-between.     Exm. 
Guizen'd.    Spoken  of  tubs  or  barrels  that  leak  through 

drought.     North. 
Gullet.    The  arch  of  a  bridge.     Devonfh. 
Gullets.    Jacks.     North. 
Gully.    A  common  knife.     North.      Calves  gully;  a 

calf's  pluck.     Berkfli. 
Gully-mouth.    A  fmall  pitcher.     Devonfh. 
GuLPH.    A  mow,  or  bay-full  of  a  barn.     Norf. 
Gulph-stead,  Goaf-stead,  or  Go-stead.    A  bay, 

or  divifion,  of  a  barn.     Norf. 
Gun.    A  flaggon  for  ale.     North. 
Gurd  o'  laughing.    A  fit  of  laughter.     North. 

Gurt.    Great.     Exm. 

Gut- 
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GutTERIWG.    Eating  greedily,  guttling.     Exm. 
Gwill.    To  dazzle.     Spoken  of  the  eyes.     Cheih. 
Gypsies.     Springs  that  break  forth  fometimes  on  the 

Woulds  of  Yorkshire;  looked  upon  as  a  prognoftic  of 

famine  and  fcarcity.     North. 


H 
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ACK.    A  rack.     Lincolnih. 
Hack.  A  pick-axe;  a  mattock  made  only  with  one  end, 

and  that  a  broad  one.     North. 
Hacker.    To  flutter.     South. 
Hackles.    Singlets  of  beans.     Glouc. 
Hackslaver.    A  floven.     North. 
Hadder.    Heath  or  ling.     North. 
Haden,  or  Heiden.    Ugly,  obftinate,  untoward. 
Had-loont-rean.     The  gutter,  or  divifion,  between 

the  head  lairds  and  others.     North. 
Haffle.    To  prevaricate.     North. 
Hag,  or  Haggus.    The  belly.     North. 
Hagester.    A  magpie.     I  took  up  a  libbet  to  holl  at 

a  hagefter  that  fat  in  the  pea  gratten.     Kent. 
Haggage.    A  flattern;      Exm. 
Haggenbag.    Mutton  or  beef  baked  or  boiled  in  pie- 

cruft.     Cornw. 
Haggis,  or  Haggass.  The  entrails  of  a  fheep,  minced", 

with  oatmeal,  and  boiled  in  the  ftomach  or  paunch  of 

the  animal.     Northumb.  and  Scotl.     To  cool  one's 

Jiaggafs ;  to  beat  one  foundly. 

Hag- 
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Haggles.     It  haggles  j  it  hails.     North. 

Haghes.    Hawes. 

Hag-worms.    Vipers  3  but  ufetl  for  fnakes  of  all  kinds. 

Yorkfh. 
Hain.  To  hain  ;  to  raife  or  heighten  ;  as,  "  to  hain  the 

rent,  the  rick,  or  ditch."     Norf. 
Hain.  To  hain  j  to  (hut  up  grafs-land  from  flock.  Glouc. 
Haister.    The  fire-place.     Shropih. 
Hake.    To  fneak,  or  loiter.     North. 
Hakes.    The  copfe,  or  draught-irons,  of  a  plough;  alfo 

pot-hooks.     Norf. 
Halab.    Modeit,  bafhful,  fqueamifh.     North. 
Hale.    An  iron  inftrument  for  hanging  a  pot  over  the 

fire.    South.     See  Trammel. 
Halliblash.    A  great  blaze.     North* 
Hallier.     See  To  haul.     Glouc. 
Hallon.    A  wall  projecting  into  a  room  on  one  fide  of 

the  fire-place.     North. 
Halzening.  Predicting  the  word  that  can  happen.  Exm. 
Ham.    A  Hinted  common  pafture  for  cows.     Glouc. 
Hammill.    A  village.     North. 
HAn.    1  han  ;  I  have.     North. 
Hanckle.    To  entangle.     North. 
Hand- clout.    A  towel.     North. 
Hanje,  or  Hange.    The  head,  heart,  liver,  and  lights, 

of  any  animal ;  called  in  Somerfetfhire  the  purtenance. 

Exm. 
Hank.    A  withy  or  rope  for  fattening  a  gate.     North. 
Hantick.    Frantick.     Exm. 
Hantle.    Much,  many. 

Hanty.     Wanton,  unruly,  reftive;  fpoken  of  a  horfe. 
North, 

Hap, 
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'BaT*.    To  tuck  in  the  bod-clothcs.     North,    i 

Happa.    Hap  ye  ;  think  you.     North. 

Happe..    To  cover  for  warmth  ;  a!fo  Jo  encourage  or  let 

on  a  dog.     North. 
Harden.    The  market  hardens  j  i.  c.  things  grow  dear. 

North. 
Hards,  or  Hurds.    Tow.     Norf. 
Hare.     To  affright,    or  make  wild.     South.      Hence 

harum-fcarum,  or  ftarum, 
Hare.    Her;  ufed  alfo  for  (lie.     Exm. 
HariFf  and  Catchweed.  Goofegreafe,  aparine.  North, 
Harl.    A  mifr.     North. 

i 

Harle.  To  liarle  a  rabbit  5  to  cut  and  infinuate  one  hind 
leg  of  a  rabbit  into  the  other,  for  the  purpofe  of  carry- 
ing it  on  a  (lick.     Weft,, 

Harled.     Mottled,  as  cattle.     North. 

Harn*    Coarfe  linen.     North. 

Harns.    Brains.     Cumb. 

Harp.  To  harp  againft  a  perfort  j  to  infinuate  to  his  dis- 
advantage.    North. 

Harr.    Afeaharr;  a  tempeft  rifing  at  fea.    Lincolnfh. 

Harr.    To  fnarl  like  an  angry  dog.     North. 

H arrest.    Harveft.     Exm. 

Harry-gawd.    A  rigfby,  a  wild  child,     North. 

Hart-claver.    Melilot.     North, 

Harvest-beef.    A  general  term  for  butchers  meat  eaten 

in  harveft.     Norf. 

i 

Hask.    Dry,  parched.     North. 

Hasking.    Idle,  lounging.     North. 

Haspat,  or  Haspenal-lad.     A  youth  between  mail 

and  boy.. 

Has- 
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HasPin.    An  hunks.     North. 

Hattle.    Wild,  fkittifh,  mifchievous.     Tie  the  hnttlc 

kye  by  the  horn. 
Hattock.    A  fhock  of  corn  containing  twelve  iheaves. 

North. 
Havance.    .Manners,  good  behaviour.     Devonfli. 
Haud.    Hold,  flay;   baud  your  bond.     North. 
Haver.    Oats. 

Haver-meal.    Oat-meal.     North. 
Haver-bread.    Oat-bread.     North. 
Haughty  weather.    Windy  weather.     Norf. 
Haviler.    A  crab.      SufTex. 

Haul.    To  haul ;  to  convey  upon  a  waggon  or  cart,  as 
hay,   corn,   or  fuel:    proper,   but  provincial.     Hence 
Hallier,  one  who  hauls  for  hire.     Glouc. 
Haumgobbard.   A  filly  clownifh  fellow.  Yorkfh.  W.R. 
Hause,  or  Hose.    The  throat.     North. 
Hauste,  or  Hoste.    A  dry  cough.     North. 
Havy-cavy.      Undetermined,   wavering   (habe,   cave), 

doubtful  whether  to  accept  or  reject  a  thing.    Nottingh. 
Haw,  or  Hawmel.    A  clofe  near  a  houfe.     Kent. 
Hawchamolth.    One  that  talks  indecently.     Exm. 
Hawlm,  or  Helm.    Stubble  gathered  after  the  corn  is 

houfed.     Alfo  pea-firaw.     South. 
Hawthern.    A  kind  of  hitch,  or  pin,  cut  out  in  an 

erect:  board,  to  hang  a  coat  on,  or  the  like.     Exm. 
Hazes.    It  hazes;  it  mizzles,  or  nins  fmall  rain.  North. 
Head.    Face.    I  told  him  to  his  head  ■>  I  told  him  to  his 

face.     Berkfli. 
Heal.    To  cover.     Berkfli. 
Heald.    To  pour  out  j  to  heald  the  pot.     North. 

Heald. 
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Heald.     To  heald,  to  rely  on  ;  alfo,  to  heald  a  veffel, 
to  incline  it  to  one  fide  in  order  to  empty  it.     Hence  to 
lieal,  to  lean  or  incline  to  one  fide.     North. 
Hkams.    Part  of  a  cart-horfe's  neck  furniture.    North. 
Heap.   A  pottle  ;  a  quartern,  a  quarter  of  a  peck.  North, 
Heasy.    Hoarfe.     North. 
Heave.    The  place  on  a  common  in  which  a  particular 

flock  of  (heep  feeds.     North. 
Heaver.    A  crab.     Kent. 

Heaz.     To  heaz ;  to  cough  or  hawk,  as  cattle,  when 
they  clear  their  windpipes,  or  force  up  phlegm.   North. 
}-Iebble.    The  rail  of  a  wooden  bridge.     North. 
Heck.    A  half  door;  alfo  a  latch.    Steck  the  heck;  pull 
the  latch.     A  heck  is  likewife  a  rack,  for  cattle  to  feed 
in.     North. 
Beckfor.    A  heifer.     Norf. 
Heckle.    To  heckle  ;  to  drefs  flax.     North. 
Heckler  of  Tow.    A  flax-drefier.     North. 
Heit.     He  will  neither  heit  nor  ree ;  he  will  neither  go 
forward  nor  backward.     Heit  and  Ree  are  two  words 
ufed  in  driving  a  cart.     North. 
Helder.    Rather;  preferable  to.     North. 
Helm.    A  hovel.     North. 
Helm.     A  fmall  parcel  of  drawn  firaw  for  thatching. 

Wilts. 
Helm.     To  helm  ;    to  cut'  the  ears  from  the  ftems  of 
wheat,  previous  to  thrashing.    The  unthraihed  ftraw  is 
called  li  helm."     Glouc. 
Heloe,  orHELAw.    Bafhful.     North. 
Help-ale.    Called  in  S.Wales  a  Bidding.     See  Gent. 

Mag.  May,  1784. 
Hemmel.    A  fold.     North. 
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Hen-bawks.    A  hen-rooft ;  from  the  bawks  of  which  it 

confifts.     Vide  Bawks.     North. 
Hen-caul.    A  chicken  coop.     North. 
Henn.    To  henn  ;  to  throw.     Exm. 
Henny- penny.    The  herb  yellow-rattle.     North. 
Henting.    A  clownifh  fellow  ;  alfo  a  furrow.     North. 
Heppen,  or  Hepley.    Neat,  handfome.     North. 
Herry.    To  herry  a  neft  ;  to  rob  a  neft.     North. 
Hetter.    Eager,  earneft,  keen.     North. 
Hewstring.    Short-breathed,  wheezing.     Exm.. 
Hey-go-mad.    Rioting.     Ycrklh. 
Hie.    To  make  hafte.     South. 
Hight.    Called.     North. 
Hild.    Lees  or  fediment  of  beer.     Norf. 
Hilder.    Elder.     Ncrf. 
Hill.     To  cover.     Abed-hilling;  a  quilt  or  coverlet. 

North. 
Hind.    An  husbandry  fervant.     North. 
Hind-berries.     Rafpberries.     North. 
Kine.     Of  a  while,  ere  longs  q.  d.  behind,  or  after  a 

while.     North. 
Hine.    Hence.     North, 
Hinge.     The  liver  and  pluck  of  a  iheep  for  dog's  meat. 

Weft. 
Hinny.    My  honey.     A  term  of  endearment ;   as,  my 

honey  bairn,  my  fweet  child.     North. 
Hippen-stones.  Stones  fet  to  ftep  on  over  a  river.  North. 
Hipping-hawd  or  hold.    A  place  wiiere  people  May  to 

chat  in  when  they  are  fent  on  an  errand ;  a  loitering 

place.     North* 
Hippings.     Clouts  for  infants.     North. 
Hipples.    Small  cocks  of  hay  fet  up  to  dry.     North. 

Hi*- 
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Hirple.    To  limp  in  walking.     North. 
Hirst.   A  bank,  or  fudden  rifing  of  the  ground.    North, 
Hisk.    To  breathe  rtiort  through  cold  or  pain.     North. 
Hit.    A  plentiful  crop  of  fruit.    We  have  a  hit  this  year. 

Glouc. 
Hitch.     To  move,  or  walk.     Norf.     In  Yorkshire  it 

means  to  hop  on  one  leg. 
Hither  and  yon.     Here  and  there  j    backwards  and 

forwards.     North. 
Ho.  To  ho  for  any  thing ;  to  long  for  any  thing.    Berkfli. 
Hob.    Bob,  or  Robert.     North. 
Hob,  or  Hub.    The  back  of  the  chimney.     To  make  a 

hob ;  to  make  a  falfe  ftep  :  probably,  hence,  to  hobble, 

North. 
Hobbety-hoy.     Neither  man  nor  boyj  a  young  man 

between  both.     North. 
Hobbil,  or  Hobgobbin.     A  natural  fool,  a  blockhead. 

North. 
Hobgoblin.    An  apparition,  fairy,  or  fpirit.     North, 
Hobhald.    A  foolifh  clown.     North. 
Hob-nob  (fometimes  pronounced  hab-nab).  At  a  ven- 
ture, rafhly.     North. 
Hobthrush.     An  hobgoblin,   called  fometimes  Robin 

Goodfellow.    North.     See  Hobthrust. 
Hobthrust,  or  rather  Hob  o'  t'hurst.    A  fpirit,  fup- 

pofed  to  haunt  woods  only.     North. 
Hocker-headed.    Fretful,  paffionate.     Kent. 
Hoddy.  Well,  pleafant,  in  good  fpirits.  I'm  pretty  noddy.' 

South. 
Hodmandod.    A  (hell  fnail.     South. 
Hog.    A  fheep  of  a  year  old.    North.     Sometimes  called 

hoggrel. 
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Hog.    To  hog;  to  carry  on  the  back.     North. 
Hoggets.    Hog-colts  ;  colts  of  a  year  old.     Hampfn. 
Hoit.    An  aukward  boy.     North. 
Hole.    Hollow,  deep.    An  hole-deep;  adeepdiih;  op- 

pofed  to  (hallow.     North. 
Hollen.   The  hollon  is  a  wall  about  two  yards  and  a  halt" 

high,  ufed  in  dwelling-houfes  to  fecure  the  family  from 

the  blafts  of  wind  ruffling  in  when  the  heck  is  open  : 

to  this  wall,  on  that  fide  next  to  the  hearth,  is  annexed 

a  fconce  or  fkieen  of  wood  or  ft  one. 
Hollow  meat.    Poultry  ;  oppofed  to  butchers  meat. 
Holmes.    Low  lands  near  a  river.     North. 
Holt.    A  wood.     South. 
Koly-ey-zont.    A  ridiculous  figure.     North. 
Holy- wake.    A  bonfire.     Glouc. 
Hoo.     He  j   but  in  the  North- Weft  parts  of  England 

mo  ft  frequently  ufed  for  (lie. 
Hood.    The  back  of  the  fire.     North. 
Kooly.    Tenderly.     North. 
Hoop.    A  meafure,  containing  a  peck,  or  a  quarter  of  a 

ftrike.     North. 
Koppet.    A  little  ba(ket,  chiefly  for  holding  feed-corn, 

worn  by  the  huibandmen,  in  fowing,  at  their  backs  ; 

wiience  a  man  with  protuberant  buttocks  is  compared 

to  a  man  accoutered  with  a  hopper,  and  ftyled  hoppet- 

arfed,  vulgarly  hoppcr-arfed.     North. 
Hoppled.     Having  the.  feet  or  legs  tied  together  fo  as 

only  to  walk  by  (hort  fteps.     North. 
Hoppy.    To  hop  or  caper.     Exm. 
Hornicle.    A  hornet.     South. 
Horry.    Mouldy;  perhaps  from  hoary,     Exm. 

Hor- 
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Horsam  and  Hungil  Money.  A  fmall  tax,  which  is 
ftill  paid  (though  the  intention  of  it  has  long  fince 
ceafed)  by  the  townfhips  on  the  North  fide  of  the  vale, 
and  within  the  lathe  or  wapentake,  of  Pickering,  for 
horfemen  and  hounds  kept  for  the  purpofe  of  driving 
off  the  deer  of  the  foreft  of  Pickering  from  the  corn- 
fields which  bordered  upon  it.  When  that  field  of  a 
given  townfhip  which  lay  next  the  foreft  was  fallow, 
no  tax  was  due  from  it  that  year  :  and  though  this 
foreft  has  long  been  thrown  open,  or  disforefted,  and 
the  common  fields  now  inclofed,  the  "  fauf  year"  (cal- 
culating every  third  year)  is  ftill  exempt  from  this  im* 
pofition.     North. 

Horse-erambles.    Briars  ;  wild  rofe.     Norf. 

Horse-knops.    Heads  of  knapweed.     North. 

Hort.    Hurt.     He  horts  me  tedioufly  indeed.     Kent. 

Hose,  or  Hawze.    To  hug  or  embrace.     North. 

Host-house.    A  farmer's  inn  at  market.     North. 

Hotagoe.  To  move  nimbly;  fpoken  of  the  tongue. 
You  hotagoe  your  tongue.     South. 

Hots.  A  fort  of  paniers  to  carry  turf  or  flate  in.  North. 

Hove.    Swoln,  as  cheefes.     Glouc. 

Hover.  To  ftay  or  flop.  North.  Alfo  to  pack  lightly, 
in  order  to  defraud  in  meafure.  The  hop-pickers  in 
Kent,  who  are  paid  by  the  bafket,  lay  them  lightly  in 
for  that  purpofe  :  this  is  called  hovering  them. 

Hover-ground.    Light  ground.     South. 

House.    The  houfe  ;  the  room  called  the  hall.    North. 

Housen.    Houfes.    Berkfh.     Saxon. 

House-place.  The  common  room  in  a  farm-houfe. 
North. 

Hout.    A  negative;  as  nay.     North. 

G  3  Houze. 
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Houze.    Tohouze;  to  lade  as  water.     North. 

How.    A  narrow  iron  rake  without  teeth.     C. 

How.    A  round  hillock,  artificial  cr  natural ;  a  tumulus. 

North. 
Howdy.    A  midwife.     North. 
Howking.    Digging.     North. 
Howlet.    A  Jenny  or  Madge  howlet ;  an  owl. 
How-seeds.    The  hufks  of  oats.     North. 
Hozee.    To  be  badly  off.     Exm. 
Hoyt.    A  natural,  or  fimpleton.     North. 
Hubbleshew.    A  riotous  affembly.     North. 
Huck-muck.  A  little  tiny  fellow  (thick,  flubbed).  Exm. 
Hucksheens.    The  hocks  or  hams.     Exm. 
Hud.    The  hufk  of  a  nut  or  wallnut.    To  hud  ;  to  take 

off  the  hufk.     Glouc. 
Huff.     Light  pafle,  inclofing  fruit  or  meat  whilft  Mew- 
ing ;   fo  called  from  its  huffing  or  puffing  up  in  the 
operation.     This   pafle  is   generally   made   with  yeaft. 
Glouc.     In  Wiltfhire  it  fignifies  ftrong  beer. 
Huffil.    A  finger-bag. 
Hufil.    A  woodpecker. 
Huffle.    A  merry  meeting.     Kent. 
Huffler,  or  Hoveler.    One  that  carries  off  frefh  pro- 

vifions  to  fhips,     Kent. 
Huke.    The  huckle-bone  or  hip.     North. 
Hull.    A  place  to  put  calves  or  fwine  in.     North. 
Hullet,  i.  e.  Howlet.    An  owl.     North.   . 
Hulver.    Holly.     Norf. 

Hum.    To  throw  any  thing;  as  a  flone.     North. 
Humbled.    Hornlefs  ;  fpoken  of  cattle.     North. 
Hummer.    To  begin  to  neigh.     South. 
Hummer.    To  make  a  low  rumbling  noife.     North. 
Hunch.    A  great  hunch  j  a  piece  of  bread.     South. 
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Hunchet.    A  diminutive  of  hunch. 
Hunniel.    A  miferables  covetous  fellow.     North. 
Murder.    An  heap  of  flones.     North. 
Hure.    Hair.     North. 
Hurkle.    To  fhudder.     North. 

Hurple.    To  hurple  ;  to  flick  up  the  back,  as  cattle  un- 
der a  hedp-e  in  cold  weather.     North. 
Hurry.    A  frnall  load  of  hay  or  corn.     Norf. 
Hushing.     Shuffling  and  lhri.nking  up  one's  moulders. 

Exm. 
Husser  anp  a  Squencher.    A  dram  of  gin  and  a  pot 

of  beer.     Suffex. 
Hustle.    To  hoiit  or  fhrug  up  the  moulders. 
Hutch.     An  hoard.     North.     In  Kent,  hutch  fignifies 

a  frnall  cart. 
Hutherikin-lad.     A  ragged  youth,  between  boy  and 

man.     Durham. 
Huzzin.    An  hufk.     North. 
Hyle.    Twelve  fheaves  of  corn.     Well. 
Hype.    To  hype  at  one;  to  make  mouths  at,  or  affront 

one.    An  ox  apt  to  pufh  with  his  horns  is  faid  to  hype. 

North. 
Hyvin.    Ivy.     North. 


J. 


JACK.    Half  a  pint.     Yorkm. 
Jacket-a-wad.    An  ignis- fatuus.     Exm. 
Jack-o-legs.    A  clafp  knife.     See  Jqctalegs. 

Jack- 
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Jack-sharp-nails.     A  prickle-back ;    called   alfo,   in 

Midcllefex,  a  (trickle-back.     Derbyfh. 
Jag.    A  parcel  or  load  of  any  thing,  whether  on  a  man's 

back,  or  in  a  carriage.     Norf. 
Jannock.    Oaten-bread  made  into  great  loaves.    North. 
Jarbled.    Daggled.     North. 
Jam.    A  vein  of  marl  or  clay.     To  jam  j  to  render  firm 

by  treading,   as  cattle  do  land  they  are  foddered  on. 

Norf. 
Jarr.    The  door  ftands  a  -jarr ;  i.  e.  the  door  ftands  half 

open.     Norf. 
Jastrtng.     See  Gastering.     North. 
Jaum  (of  the  door  or  window).   The  door-poft,  or  fide- 
front  of  a  window.    North.     From  jamb,  leg. 
Jaup.    To  jaup  ;  to  make  a  noife  like  liquor  agitated  in 

a  clofe  veflel. 
Jaup.    To  jaup;  to  jumble  or  mix  together,  as  the  fedi- 

ment  with  the  clear  of  bottled  liquor.     North. 
Iccles.    Ificles.     North. 
Ice-bone.    A  ruiriD  of  beef.     Norf. 
Jenny-balk,    A  foiall  beam  near  the  roof  of  a  houfe. 

North. 
Jenny-crone.    A  crane.     North. 
Jenny-crudle.    A  wren.     South. 
Jenny-hulet  or  howlet.    An  owl.     Yorkfh. 
Jewel.    The  ftarling  of  a  wooden  bridge. 
I'fakins.    In  faith;  an  afTeveration.     North. 
Jill,  or  Gill.    A  pint.     Yorkfh. 
Ilk.    Each,  every  ;  as  "  iik  other  houfe."     North. 
III.    To  il! ;  to  reproach.     North. 
Ilt,  or  Elt.    A  fpayed  fow.     Exm. 
Jimmers.    Jointed  hinges.     North. 

Imp. 
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Imp.    An  eke  placed  under  a  bee-hive. 

Inder  (India).  An  inder  j  a  great  quantity,  lie  is  worth 
an  inder  of  money.  I  have  laid  an  inder  of  loads  of 
gravel  in  my  yard.     Norf. 

Inear,  or  Near..    The  kidney.     North. 

Ing.    A  common  pafture  or  meadow.     North. 

Ingle.    Fire  or  flame.     North. 

Inkling.    A  defire  ;  alfo  a  hint.     Ncrth. 

Innom-barley.  Such  barley  as  is  fown  the  fecond  crop 
after  the  ground  is  fallowed. 

Inoo.    Prefently.     North. 

Insense.  To  make  a  man  understand  a  thing.  I  could 
na  infenfe  him  ;  I  could  not  make  him  comprehend  it. 

Intermitting.  The  ague.  North.  He  has  gotten  an 
intermitting. 

Inwards.  The  inwards  of  a  hog;  the  entrails,  chitter- 
lings, &c.     Glouc.  and  Norf. 

Job.  A  piece  of  labour,  undertaken  at  a  ftated  price.  Norf, 

Jobbet.  A  fmall  quantity,  commonly  of  hay  or  ftraw. 
Hampfh.     Called,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  Jobbel. 

Jocktalegs.  A  clafp  knife.  North,  and  Scotl.  Pro- 
bably from  Jock-of-Liege.  Liege  formerly  fupplied 
Scotland  with  cutlery. 

Joggle.    To  make  gently.     North. 

Joist.    Summering  cattle.     From  agifte.     North. 

Joll.  To  joll;  to  job  with  the  beak.  See  how  that 
rook  jolls  for  worms.     Norf. 

Jor.    To  joftle  or  pufii.     North. 

Jossel.    An  hodge-podge.     North. 

Jouk-coat.    A  great  coat.     North. 

Jounce.  Ajolr,  or  (hake.  A  jouncing  trot;  a  hard, 
rou;h  trot.     Norf. 

Joup. 
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Toup.    To  fhake  up,  or  tofs  to  and  fro,     North. 

Journey.   Half  a  day's  wo;k  at  plough  or  harrow.  Norf, 

Ire.    Iron.     Berkfh. 

Irning,  or  Yearning.    Rennet.     North. 

Ise,  Ees,  Ich.    I.     Devon.'h. 

Isses.    Earth  worms.     Hampfh. 

Item.    A  hint.     North. 

Jugglemear.    A  quagmire.     Wed. 

Junk.    A  Angular  or  favourite  difh.     Glouc. 

Jurnut.    An  earth-nut ;  bulbo  caftanum.     North, 

Ju-um.    Empty.     North. 
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.AE  LP  I E.    A  fuppofed  fpirit  of  the  waters.    Scot!. 
Kale,  or  Keal.    Broth,  pottage.     North. 
Kale-pot.    Pottage-pot.     North. 
Kazzardly.    Unlucky.     Kazzardly  cattle  j  cattle  fub- 

ject  to  cafualties  or  death.     North. 
Keale.    A  cold  or  cough.     Line. 
Kecker.    The  gullet.     Berkfh. 
Kedge.    Brifk,  lively.     South. 
Kedge.    To  fill  one's  felf  with  meat.     North. 
Kedgebelly.    A  glutton.     North. 
Kee.    Kine,  or  cows.     Exm. 
Keeping-room.    A  fitting  room.     Norf. 
Keeve.    A  large  veffel  to  ferment  liquors  in.    Devonfh. 

Keeve. 
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Keeve.    To  keeve  a  cart ;  to  overthrow  it.     North. 
Keil.    A  keil  of  hay  ;  a  cock  of  hay.     North. 
Kelks.    A  beating;   blows.     I  gave  him  two  op  three 

good  kelks.     Alfo  the  row  of  a  fijh.     North. 
Kelter,  or  Kilter.    Frame,  order,  condition.    North. 

Hence  helters-kelter,  a  corruption  of  helter,  to  hang, 

and  kelter,  order;  i.  e.  hang  order,  or  in  defiance  of 

order.     In  good  kelter;  in  good  cafe  or  condition. 
Ken.    To  know,  as  alfo  to  obferve  at  a  diftance.     J  ken 

him  afar  off.     North.     Out  of  ken;  out  of  fight. 
Keening.    A  meafure.     North. 

Kenspeck.   A  thing  known  by  fomeftriking  mark.  North. 
Kenspecked.      Marked     or    branded    for     diftinction. 

North. 
Ke?.    To  retch,  or  heave,  as  being  ready  to  vomit.    Alfo 

to  catch  a  ball.     North. 
Kep.    A  cap.    Exm. 
Keppen.    To  hoodwink.     North. 
Kerle.    A  kerle  of  veal  or  mutton,  a  loin  of  thefe  meats, 
Kern.    A  churn.     North. 
Kern-baby.    An  image  drefTed   up  with   corn,  carried 

before  the  reapers  to  their  mell-fupper,  or  harveft  home, 

North. 
Kern-milk.  Butter-milk. 
Kernels.    Grains  of  wheat. 
Kerping.     Finding  fault,  carping.     Exm, 
Kerse.    The  furrow  made  in  a  board  by  the  faw.  South. 
Keslop.    The  ftomach  of  a  calf.     North. 
Kester.    Chriftopher.     North. 
Kesmas.    Chrimnas.     North. 
Ketty.    Naity.    A  ketty  cur  5  a  nafty  or  dirty  fellow. 

North. 

Key- 
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Key-beer.  Ale,  or  a  better  fort  of  beer,  kept  under 
lock  and  key.    Kent. 

Keyld.    A  fpring. 

Kickle,  or  Kittle.    Uncertain,  fickle.     North. 

Kid.    A  fmall  faggot  of  brum  wood.     North. 

Kidney.  A  manner  of  tying  the  ftudents  hair  at  Oxford, 

Kie.    Cows.     The  plural  of  Coo.     North. 

Killer.  A  fmall  (hallow  tub,  a  cooler.     Norf. 

Kilps.    Pot-hooks.     North. 

Kimnel,  or  Kemlin.    A  powdering-tub.     North. 

Kin.    A  chop  in  the  hand.     North. 

Kind.    Intimate.     North. 

Kink.  Over-twifted  thread  running  into  knots  is  faid  to 
kink.     Var. 

Kink.  A  fit  or  convulfion,  as  of  laughter.  To  kink, 
as  fpoken  of  children,  when  their  breath  is  long  flopped, 
through  eager  crying  or  laughing.  Hence  the  kink- 
cough,  called  alfo  the  chin-cough.     North. 

Kist.    A  cheft.     North. 

Kit.  A  milking-pail,  like  a  churn,  with  two  ears  and  a 
cover.     North. 

Kitchen.    To  kitchen,  to  ufe  thriftily.     North. 

Kitchiness-bread.  Thin,  foft,  oat- cakes,  made  of 
thin  batter.     North. 

Kidcrow.  A  place  for  keeping  a  fucking  calf.    Chefli. 

Kite.    A  vulgar  name  for  th^  belly.     North. 

Kitte-packs.    A  kind  of  bufkins. 

Kittle.    To  tickle.     North. 

Kittleish.  Tickliftl.     North. 

Kitling.    A  young  cat  or  kitten.     North, 

Kive  I.    Quoth  I.     North. 

Kizen'd.    Dried  up.     North. 

Klick. 
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Klick.    To  klick  up ;   to  catch  up.     Line. 

Klutsen.    To  (hake.     North. 

Knack.    To  fpeak  finely  or  affeitedly.     North. 

Knacker.    A  nick-name  for  a  collier's  horfe.     Glouc. 

Knacker.    See  Nacker. 

Knap.    A  knoll,  a  rifing  ground.     Glouc. 

Knarle.    To  gnaw.     North. 

Knightle-man.    An  a&ive  or  fkilful  man.     North. 

Knoll.  A  little  round  hill,  the  top  of  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain.    North. 

Knolles.    Turnips.     Kent. 

Knop.    A  warning-tub.     North. 

Knot.  Polled,  hornlefsj  fpoken  of  fheep  and  cattle. 
Glouc.    See  Not. 

Knor,  or  Knurer.  A  fhort  flubbed,  dwarfim  man. 
Metaphor  from  a  knot  in  a  tree.  In  the  South  we  ufe 
the  diminutive  knurle  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

Knucher.    To  giggle,  to  chatter.     Surrey. 

Kony-thing.  A  line  thing j  perhaps  canny.  North. 
See  Canny. 

Kuss.    A  kifs.     North. 

Kye.    Cows.     North. 

Kyrk;    Church.     North. 

Kyrk-master.    Church-warden.     North. 
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[  AB  B.    A  blabb  ;  one  that  cannot  keep  a  fecret.   Exm. 

Lack.    To  difpraife.     South. 

Lackee.    To  be  wanting  from  home.     Exm. 

Lad.    A  boy,  youth,  or  young  man.     North. 

Lagger.    A  narrow  ftrip  of  ground.     Glouc. 

Laid.    Juft  frozen.     When  water  is  flightly  frozen,  it  is 
faid  to  be  laid.     Norf. 

Laidly.    Ugly,  loathfome,  foul.     North. 

Laier.    Soil,  dung.     EfTex  and  Suff. 

Lairly.    A  <iifagreeable  perfon.     North. 

Lait.    To  feek  any  thing  hidden.     North. 

Lake.    To  play.     From  the  Saxon,  Iaikan. 

Lake-wake.    Watching  a  dead  body.     North. 

Lamme.    To  beat.     North. 

Lamps'd.    Lamed,  or  hurt.     Exm. 

Land.    A  divifion  in  ploughing.     North. 

Land,  or  Lant.    Urine.     To  lant  or  leint  ale;  to  put 
urine  into  it  to  make  it  flrong.     North. 

Landmend,    Levelling  ground  with  a  lhovel  after  wheat 
is  fown.     Glouc. 

Laneing.    They  will  give  no  laneing;  i.  e.  they  will  di- 
vulge it.     North. 

Langled.    Having  the  legs  coupled  together  at  a  fmall 
diftance.     North. 

Langot  (of  the  lTioe).    The  ftrap  of  the  flioe.   North. 

Lang-settle.    A  bench  like  a  fettee.     North. 

Lantorn.    At  a  diftance.    North.     Lointain,  Fr. 

Lape. 
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Lape.    To  walk  aukwardly.     North. 
Lare,  or  Lair.    Learning,  fcholarfhip..    North. 
La  re.    A  quagmire.     North.- 

Largess.    A  bounty.    The  reapers  in  Eflex  and  Suffolk, 
afk  all  paflengers  for  a  largefs ;  and,  when  any  money 
is  given  to  them,  all  fhout  together,  Largefs  !  largefs  ! 
Lashv,  or  Lash.     Very  wet ;  as,  cold  lafliy  weathet* 

Norf. 
Lass.    A  girl,  or  young  woman.     North. 
Laster,   or  Lawter.     Thirteen  eggs,  to  fet  a  hen. 

Alfo  the  coming-in  of  the  tide.     North. 
Late.    Slow.     North. 

Lath.    Slow,  tedious.     Alfo  a  latch.     North. 
Latching.     Infecting.     North.     In  Norfolk,  latching 

fjgnifies  catching,  as  water. 
Lathe.    A  barn.     Alfo  eafe  or  reft.     North. 
Lathed  and  overbelathed.    Strongly  prefied,  or  en- 
treated over  and  over.     Ufed  alfo  in  the  Exmore  dia- 
lea. 
Lathing.    Entreating,  invitation.     Dunna  lock  for  la- 
thing ;  don't  want  entreating.     North. 
Lave.    The  lave  ;  the  remainder,  or  leaving.     North. 
Lawful.    Oh  lawful  cafe  !  an  interjection.     Derbylh. 
Lawn.    An  open  fpace  in  the  midft  of  a  wood.     North. 
Laye.    The  fame  as  Lowe.     In  the  North,  the  flame  of 
a  fire  ;  but  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  flame  of  char- 
coal, or  any  other  burnt  coal. 
Lazy.    Naught,  bad. 
Lea.    A  fcythe.     North. 

Le-ach.  Hard  work  ;  which  caufes  le-ache  in  the  work- 
men's joints  :  frequently  ufed  by  the  Northern  miners, 
North. 
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Lead.    To  lead  ;  to 'carry  in  carts,  &c.  as  corn  and  hay. 

North. 
Leadden,  or  Lidden.    A  noife,  or  din.     North. 
Leak.    To  play  like  children.     North. 
Leak.    To  Jean  nothing  ;  to  conceal  nothing.     North. 
Leap.    A  large  deep  bafket ;  a  chaff*  bafket.     North. 
Leap,  or  Lib.    Half  a  bufhel.    Suflex.     In  EfTex,  a  lib 

is  a  bafket  for  carrying  feed-corn. 
Lear.    To  learn.     North. 
Leary.    Empty.     Dorfetfh. 
Lease.     A  cow-leafe;  a  cow  pafture.    Weft.     Perhaps 

lees.     Alfo  a  fma'l  piece  of  ground  of  two  or  three 

acres.     EfTex  and  Suffolk. 
Lease,  or  Leeze.    To  glean.     South  and  Weft. 
Leasing.     Picking  up  the  corn  left  by  the  reapers,  Sec. 

called  in  fome  counties  gleaning.     GJouc. 
Leath.    A  barn.     North. 
Leath.    Ceafing ;  intermiffion  :   as,  no  leath  of  pain; 

no  intermiffion  from  pain.     North. 
Leather.    To  beat.    I'll  leather  you  heartily.    North; 
Leave.    The  firft  offer.     North. 

Leavetail.  Being  a  great  want  of,  ordemanJ  for.  North. 
Leck-on.    Pour  on  more  liquor.     Perhaps  from  leek. 

North. 
Lee,  or  Lew.    Calm;  under  the  wind ;  fhelter.    South. 
Leech-way.    The  path  in  which  the  dead  are  carried  to 

be  buried.     Exm. 
Leef,  or  Live.  Willingly.    I  had  as  leef  not  go.    South. 
Le-egging.    Waddling.     North. 
Leem.    To  furnifh  the  rock  of  the  fpinning-wheel  with 

line  ;  alfo  to  free  nuts  from  their  hufks.     North. 
Leeny.    Alert,  active. 

Leer. 
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Leer.    A- barn.     North. 

Leer.    Empty.    Wilts.    A  leer  waggon  ;  an  empty  wag- 
gon.    In  the  Exmore  dialed,  leery. 
Lees.    A  common.     Oldwives  Lees,  &c.     Kent. 
Leet.    A  three  or  four  way  leet;  a  place  where  three  or 

four  ways  meet.     South. 
Leeten.    You  pretend  to  be.    Chefli.     You  are  not  fo 

mad  as  you  leeten  you. 
Leethwake.    Limber,  pliable.     North. 
Leeve.    Willingly.    A  word  of  indifference.    "  Aa'd  as 

leeve  gang  as  ftay.     North. 
Legget.    A  tool  ufed  by  reed-thatchers.     Norf. 
Leits.    Nomination  to  ornces  in  election  ;  often  ufed  in 

Archbp.  Spotfwood's  Hiftory.     North. 
Lep.    To  fold  up.     North. 
Lerch.    To  (harp  or  trick  out  of.     North. 
Lestal.     Saleable;   that  weighs  well  in  hand,  that  is 

heavy  in  lifting.     North. 
Letch,  or  Lech.     A  veflel  for  holding  afhes,  for  the 

procefs  of  making  lye  for  warning  a  buck.     South. 
Leylands.    Lands  in  a  common  field  laid  down  to  grafs, 

which  under  that  circumftance  are  faid  to  lie  ley.  North. 
Lib.  To  lib;  to  caftrate.  A  libber  ;  a  fow-gelder.  North. 
Libbet.    A  great  cudgel,  ufed  to  knock  down  fruit  from 

the  trees,  and  to  throw  at  cocks.     Kent. 
Lick.    To  beat.     North  and  South. 
Lids.    Way  or  manner;   as,  thus-lids  and  that-lids,  in 

this  manner  or  that  manner.     North. 
Liever.    Rather.    North.     From  the  Saxon. 
Lift.    A  Mile  that  may  be  opened  like  a  gate.     Norf. 
Lift-gate.     A  gate  without  hinges,  being  lifted  into 

notches  in  the  noils.     Norf. 
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Lie    To  lie.  Lig  ye  down  there  ;  lie  down  there.  North. 
Like.    Wanting  to  do  a  thing;  as,  like  to  make  water. 

North. 
Lile.    Little.     North. 
Limbers.    Thills,  or  (hafts.     Berkfh. 
Limmers.    A  pair  of  (hafts.    Alfo  an  epithet,  meaning 

bale,  low.     North. 
Linch.    A  hamlet,  generally  on  the  fide  of  a  hill.  GIouc. 
Linch-pin,  or  Inch-pin.  The  penis  of  a  (lag.   Shropfh. 
Line.    Flax.     North. 
Ling.    Heath;  Hether.     North. 
Lingey.    Limber.     North. 
Links.    Saufages.     Suffolk. 
Lipin.    To  forewarn.     South. 

Lippey.    Moift,  wet.    A  lippey  feafon,  or  ground.  Weft, 
Lish.    Stout  and  aclive.     North. 
Lisk,  or  Lask.    The  flank.     North. 
Lit.    To  colour  or  dye. 
Lite.    A  lite;  a  few,  or  little.     North. 
Lite  on.    To  lite  on  ;  to  rely  or>:  alfo  to  wait.    North. 
Lith.    Limber.     North. 
Lithe.    To  lithe  the  pot;  i.  e.  to  flir  the  meal  into  the 

gulls  or  hafty-pudding  ;  alfo  to  liften.     North. 
Lither.    Lazy,  idle,  flothful.     North. 
Lithing.    Thickening  of  liquors.     North. 
'  Litten,  or  Liten.    A  garden.    North.     The  church- 
Iitten  ;  the  church-yard.     North  and  South. 
Littocks.     Rags  and  tatters.     Berk(h. 
Lizen'd.     Lizen'd  corn;    q.  lefiened,  lank,  or  (hrunk 

corn.     South. 
Lcllolly.     An   odd  mixture   of    fpoon-meat.     Exm. 
On  board  of  the  mips  of  war,  water- gruel  is  called 

lob- 
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loblolly,  and  the  furgeon's  fervant  or  mate  the  loblolly- 
boy. 
Lobster.    A  fiote.     Norf. 
Lobstrous-louse.    A  wood-loufe.     North. 
Lock.    A  fmall  parcel  of  any  thing.     North. 
Lock  !   An  exclamation  of  furprize ;  as,  what !  hey-day  ! 

Exm. 
Lode.    A  ford.     Glouc. 

Loe.    A  little  round  hill,  or  a  great  heap  of  ftones.  North. 
Loert  ;  q.  Lord.    Gaffer.     Lady,  Gammer.     Ufed  in 

the  Peak  of  Derbyfhire. 
Loff.    Low.     Exm. 
Loggin.    A  trufs  of  long  ftraw.     North. 
Loke.    A  clofe  narrow  lane.     Norf. 
Lomey.    A  fpoiled  child.     Devonm. 
Long.    Great ;  as,  a  long  price  ;  alfo  tough.     North* 
Long.    Long  it  hither  j  reach  it  hither.     North. 
Long-cripple.    A  viper.     Exm. 
Lonning.    Lame.     North. 
Lont-figs.    Figs.     Berkih. 
Looan,  or  Looanin.    A  lane.     North. 
Look.    A  fmall  quantity.     North. 
Loom.    A  tool  or  inftrument  in  general :  any  utenfil ;  as 

a  tub.     Chefh. 
Loop.    A  rail  of  pales  or  bars  joined  together  like  a  gate, 

and  moveable  at  pleafure.    South.    Alfo,  in  the  North, 

a  hinge  of  a  door. 
Looze.    A.hog-ftye.     Exm. 
Lop.    A  flea.     North. 
Lope.    To  leap.     North. 
Lopper'd-milk.    Sour,  curdled  milk.    A  Iopper'd  flut. 

North. 

Los- 


LOW 

Losset.  A  large,  flat,  wooden  difh,  not  much  unlike  a 
voider.    .North. 

Louking.    Gawky,  aukward.     North. 

Lound.    Calm  ;  out  of  the  wind.     North. 

Loup.    To  leap.     North. 

Lourdy.  Sluggifh.  From  the  French  word,  lourd. 
Dr.  Heylin,  in  his  Geography,  will  have  Lourdon,  for 
a  fluggifh  lazy  fellow,  to  be  derived  from  Lord  Dane  ; 
for  that  the  Danes,  when  they  were  matters  here,  were 
distributed  fingly  into  private  houfes,  and  each  called 
Lord  Dane,  who  lorded  it  there,  and  lived  fuch  a  fioth- 
ful,  idle  life. 

Loustree.    To  louftree  ;  to  work  hard.     Exm. 

Lout.    An  heavy,  idle  fellow.     North. 

Lowce.    Loofe  ;  freed  from  fervitude.     North. 

Lowe.  Flame.  A  lilly-Iowe,  or  ballibleiz  ;  a  comfort- 
able blaze.  To  make  a  lowe  j  to  ftir  the  tire,  in  order 
to  make  it  blaze.     Weft. 

Lower.    A  lever.     Norf. 

Lowfs.    Low  grounds  adjoining  the  Woulds.    Yorkfh. 

Lowing.    Piling  up  one  thing  on  another.     Exm. 

Lowk.  To  weed.  To  lowk  corn  j  perhaps  to  look  for, 
and  take  out  the  weeds.     North. 

Lowie.  A  lowle-eared  pig;  a  thick,  heavy-eared  pig. 
WHrfh. 

Lowle.  To  carry  a  heavy  weight  in  one's  arms.  Exm. 
She  was  lowlinir  along  a  child  as  big  as  herfelf.    Middl. 

Lowk,  or  Loon.  A  vulgar  ruftic;  a  heavy,  ftupid  fel- 
low.    North. 

Lownd.     See  Lun. 

Lovvt.  To  cringe,  or  bow  down  the  body.  They  were 
very  lew  in  their  lowtings.     North; 

LUFE. 
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Lufe.    The  open  hand.     North. 

Lugg.    A  pole  or  perch.     Alfo  ufed  in  Gloucefterfliire 

for  any  long  pole. 
Luggs.     Ears.     North. 
Lum.    A  woody  valley.     North. 
Lum.    A  deep  pool. 
Lumper.    To  ftumble.    A  lumpering  horfe;  a  flumbling 

horfe.     Weft. 
Lumps.    Barn-floor  bricks. 
Lun,  or  Lewe.    Under  cover  or  fhelter.    Under  the  lun 

or  lewe  of  a  hedge.     Weft. 
Luncheon.    A  meal  between  dinner  and  fupper.     Var. 
Lunch-time;  i.e.  Luncheon-time.     Hampfti. 
Lundge.    To  lean  on  any  thing.     Exm. 
Lungeous.     Spiteful,  mifchievous.     Derb.  and  LeicefL 
Lung-sadle,  or  settle.     A  long  form,  with  a  back 

and  arms,  ufually  placed  in  the  chimney  corner  of  a 

farm-houfe.     North. 
Lure.    A  fore  on  the  hoof  of  a  cow,  cured  by  cutting  it 

crofs-ways.     Weft. 
Lymptwigg.    A  lapwing.     Exm. 
Lynchett.     A  green  balk,  or  interval,  to  divide  lands, 

South. 
Lyring  and  Lack.    A  gutter  warned  by  the  tide  of  the 

fea  lhore.     North. 
Lythee.   Lythee  there  now ;  i.  e.  Look  thee  there  now  : 

an  exclamation  of  wonder. 


MAB. 


MAR 


M. 


M 


AB.    A  flattcm.     To  mabj  to  drefs  in  a  carelefs, 
flatternly  manner.     North. 

Mabbiers.    Chickens.     Cornw. 

Mad.  An  earth-worm.  EfTex.  From  the  German, 
Maden. 

Maddle.  To  be  fond  of.  She  maddles  after  that  fel- 
low ;  (lie  is  fond  of  that  fellow.     North. 

Main.  Very.  Main  good;  very  good.  Alfo  the  chief- 
Madam's  the  main  j  i.  e.  Madam  is  the  chief  or  ruler. 
C. 

Mainswear.    Tomainfwear;  to  fwear  falfely.    North. 

Maiz.    A  kind  of  large,  light  hay-bafket.     North, 

Make.    A  match  or  equal.     North. 

Maker  ly.    Tolerable.     North. 

Make-weight.  A  fmall  candle  thrown  in  to  complete 
the  pound.     North. 

Malls.    The  meafles.     Exm. 

Mam-sworn.    Perjured.     North. 

Mang.    A  math  of  bran,  or  malt.     North. 

Mantle.    To  embrace  kindly.     North. 

Mar.    A  mere  or  fmall  lake.     North. 

Marl.    A  marvel  or  wonder.     Exm. 

Marlin.  The  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Maudlin  or  Mag- 
dalene.    Marlin  College.     Maudlin  College,  Oxford. 

Marrow.  A  fellow,  or  companion.  Exm.  Thcfe 
gloves  or  fhocs  are  not  marrows  j  i.  e.  are  not  fellows. 
North* 

Mar- 
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Martlemas-beef.    Beef  dried  in  the  chimney,  like  ba» 
con  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is   ufua!  to  kill  the  beef  for 
this  purpofc  about  the  feaft  of  St.  Martin,  November 
the  eleventh.     Eff.  and  SufF. 
Mass.    Acorns.     (Mart.)    Exm. 

Mashelson.    A   mixture   cf   wheat  and  rye ;    meflin. 
Mauf.    A  brother  in  law.     North. 
Mauks,   Makes,   Madocks.     Whims   or    maggots. 

North. 
Maul.  A  Beetle.     North. 
Mauls.    Mallows.     North. 
Maum.    Mellow,    attended   with  a   degree   of  drynefs. 

North. 
Maum.    To  Maum.     To  handle,  or  fmear  about  any 

thing  eatable.     Various. 
Maund.     A  hand-bafket  with  two  lids.     North. 
Maundy.    Abufive,  Lucy.    Hence  maundering.   Glouc. 
Maur,  or   More.     A  root.      A   ftrawberry-maur,    or 
more.     See  More.     Glouc.    Perhaps  hence  the  word 
mored  for  rooted. 
Mause.  To  ponder  upon,  to  gaze  at,  to  admire.    North, 
Mawkin.    A  bunch  of  rags  ufed  for  cleanfing  the  oven. 
Mawks.    Maggots;  alfo  a  ilattern.     North. 
Mawky.    Magotty.     North. 
May-bloom.    The  hawthorn. 
Mazards.    Black  cherries.     Glouc. 
Maz'd,  or  Mazed.    Mad.    Exm.     A  mazed  man ;   a 

crazy  or  mad-man. 
Meag,  or  Meak.    A  pea-hook.     EfTex. 
Meaugh.    My  meaugh  ;  my  brother-in-law, 
Meealin.    An  oven-broom.     North. 

Meals, 


MEW 

Meals     Mould,  earth,  foil.     North. 

Means.    Property,  eftate  ;  he  is  of  no  trade,  but  lives  by 

his  means.     Common  to  North  and  South. 
Meanteij.    Thought  or  dreamt,  apprehended.     North. 
Meatchley.    Perfectly  well.     South. 
Meath.    Option,  preference.     Line. 
Meaty.    Flefhy  but  not  fat.     Norf. 
Meedless.    Unruly.     North. 
Meer.    A  ridge  of  land  between  different  properties  in  a 

common  field.     Glouc. 
Mete,  or  Meat.    Meafure.     North. 
Meeterly,  Meetherly,  Meederly.     Handfomely, 

modeftly.     North. 

Mell,  or  Maul.    A  wooden  mallet  or  beetle.     North. 

Mell- supper.    A  fupper  and  merry-making,  dancing, 

&c.  given  by  the  farmers  ro  their  fervants  on  the  laft 

day  of  reaping  the  corn,  or  harveft-home.     North. 

Melsh.    Modeft,   damp,    drizzling.      Melfh     weather, 

North. 
Meney.    A    family  j    from    the   ancient   French  word 

mefnie. 
Mense.    Decency,  credit. 

Mensefull.    Comely,  graceful,  creditable.     North. 
Mergin.    The  mortar  or  cement  of  old  walls.     Norf. 
Merrybauks.    A  cold  poffet.     North. 
Merry-totter.    A  fce-faw,  or  board  poifed  on  a  prop  j 

called  alfo  a  titter-tatter,  for  children.     North. 
Mess.    By  the  mefs,  by  the  mafs.     An  oath.     Derb. 

and  Lane. 
Met.     A  ftrike,  or  four  pecks.     North, 
Mews.    Mofs.     Exm. 

Mews. 
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Mews.  A  general  name  in  London  for  {Tables,  from  the 
Mews  at  Charing  Crofs,  formerly  the  place  where  the 
King's  hawks,  as  well  as  horfes  were  kept. 

Michers.    Thieves,  pilferers.     Norf. 

Mickle.    Much.     North. 

Midden.    A  dunghill.     North. 

Midge.    A  fmall  gnat.     North. 

Mif,  or  Men.  Them.  e.  g.  put  min  up  j  i.  e.  put 
them  up.     Exm. 

Miffy.    A  nick  name  for  the  Devil.     Glouc. 

Milknesse.     A  dairy.     North. 

Mill-holms.    Watery  places  about  a  mill-dam.  North, 

Milner.    A  miller.     North. 

Milwyn.    Greenhfh.     Lane. 

Mimmam.    A  bog.     Berkfh. 

Ming.  To  ming  at  one;  to  remind,  give  warning,  or 
allude  to  a  thins;.     North. 

Ming-wort.    Wormwood.     North. 

Minginator.  One  that  makes  fret- work.  It  is  a  ruf- 
tic  word,  u'"'  :1  in  fome  parts  of  Yorfclhire,  corrupted, 
perhaps,  from  engine. 

Minnis.  A  common.  Kent.  Swinfield  Minnis,  eve, 
Kent. 

Mint.  To  mint  at  a  thing,  to  aim  at  it,  or  to  have  a 
defire  for  it.  North.  In  the  Weft  it  is  alio  ufed  to 
fignify  refembling ;  -a  do  mint  the  veather  o'un  mor- 
tally ;    he  refembles  his  father  greatly. 

Mints.    Mites.     Glouc. 

Mire-bank.     A  reparation.     Norf. 

Mire- drum.    A  bittern.     Norf. 

Mirk'd,  or  Merk'd.  To  be  troubled  or  dStufbed  in 
mind.     South. 

I  Ml  SAG  AFT. 
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Misagaft.    Miftaken,  mifgiven.     South. 
Miscreed.    Defcried.     North. 
Misken.     A  dunghill. 
Mislippen'd.    Difappointed.     Yorkih. 
Mistall.    A  cow-houfc.     North. 
Mistecht.    That   has   got   an   ill-habit,    property,   or 
cudom  j    as  a  miflecht  horfe,  perhaps  mifteach'd,  for 
miftaught,  ill  broken.     North. 
Mixhill.    A  dunghill.     Kent. 
Mizzy.    A  quagmire.     North. 

Modher,   Modder,  or   Mauther.     A   young   girl. 

Frequently  applied  to  mares,  cows,  and  other  female 

animals.     Norf.  and  Suff. 

Moider.    To  puzzle,  perplex.     North.     See  Moyther. 

Moke.    The  meih  of  a  net.     Alfo  wicker-work,  perhaps 

from  the  refemblance  to  the  mefhes  of  a  net.     Norf. 
Moleshag.     A  caterpillar.     Glouc. 
Molter.    The  toll  of  a  mill.     North. 
-  Mop.     A  ftatute-fair  for  hiring  of  fervants.     Glouc. 
Mooch.    To  play  the  truant.     Blackberry-mooching,  to 
play  the  truant  in  order  to  gather  blackberries.     Glouc. 
Moor-pawns.    Moor-palms.     Flowers   of  the   Carex 

tribe.     North. 
More.    A  hill.     Hence  the  hilly  parts  of  Staffordfhire  are 
called  the  Morelands.     North.     More,  or  Maur,  in 
Gloucefterfhire,  fignifies  a  root ;  as  a  firawberry-more. 
Moreing-ax.     An   ax   for  grubbing  up   the  roots   ©f 

trees.     Glouc. 
Morgan.    A  weed  growing  among  corn.     Hants. 
Mort,  or  Mot.    Many,  abundance,  a  multitude.     A 

mort  of  money,  apples,  men,  &c.     Kent. 

Mortal. 
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Mortal,  Mortacious,  Mortally.    Indeed.    Very. 

A  mortal  good  doctor,  mortacious  wholefomc.     Kent. 
Mortar.    Loamy  foil  beaten  up  with  water,  formerly 

ufed  in  building  ordinary  walls,  in  contradiction  to  lime 

and  fand,  or  cement.     North. 
Mosey.    Mealy,  a  mofey  apple.     Glouc. 
Mopping  and  Popping  aeout.    A  fantaftical  and  con- 
ceited carriage.     North. 
Mosker.    To  rot.     A  mofker'd  tooth  ;  a  rotten,  or  de- 
cayed tooth.     North. 
Mouch.    To  pilfer.     Berkfh. 
Mould.    To  mould  or  mow'd,  to  fpread   or  level  mole 

hills.     North. 
Moulde-rat.    A  mole.     Bedf. 
Mould-warp.    The    fame.     From   the   Low   Dutch, 

worpen,  to  caft  forth,  and  molde  earth.     North. 
Mounds.    Field  fences  of  every  kind.     Glouc. 
Moy.    Muggy,  alfo  demure,  perhaps  clofe.     North. 
Moyle.    A  mule.     Exm.     To  moyley,  or  moyle  and 

toil,  to  labor  hard  like  a  mule. 
Moytherd.    Confounded,  tired  out.     Glouc. 
Moys.    To  moys,  to  thrive  j  fpoken  of  crops  and  frock, 

alfo  in  general  fenfe,  as    "  he  muddles   on,  but  does 

not  moys."     Norf. 
Moze.    A  mofs,  that  is,  a  lake  overgrown  with  weeds, 

&c.     North. 
Much,  or  Mulch.    Straw,  half  rotten.     South. 
Mi/ck.     Moid,   wet.      Lincolnfhire.     Elfewhere   muck 

fignifies  dung  or  ftraw  laid  to  rot,  which  is  ufually  very 

moift,  whence  wet  as  muck. 
Muckinger,  or  Muckinder.    A  handkerchief.  North. 
Muck-midden,    A  dunghill.     North. 

I  2  Muckshut. 
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Mi'CKsnuT.     The  dufk  of  the  evening.     Glouc. 
Muckson  up  to   the   Huckson.     Dirty   up    to   the 

knuckles.     South. 
Mud-sheep.    Sheep  of  the  Oid  large  Tees-water  breed. 

North. 
Muffs.    Mitts.     North. 
Muggard.     Sullen.     Exm. 
Muggots.     Chitterlings;     Alfo  a   calf's    pluck.     Exm. 

Muggetty-pye,  a  pye  made  of  a  calf's  entrails.    Cornvv. 
Muqwort.    Wormwood.     North. 
MuiRj  or  Mure-hearted.     Tender-hearted.     Suff. 
Mullock.    Dirt  or  rubbifh.     North. 
Mullock.    A  heap  of  afhes  or  rubbifh,  called  rubble. 

Glouc. 
Mull.    To  mull,  to  pull  and  tumble  one  about.     Exm. 
Mun.    Muft.     I  mun  go  ;  I  mult  go.     North. 
Mung.    Food  for  chickens. 
Mung.    To  mix.     Worceft.     Mung-corn  bread,  bread 

made  of.  mixed  corn,  as  wheat  and  rye. 
Hunger.    To  mutter  to  onefelf,  or  murmur.     Shropfh. 
Mummy.    Mother.     Norf. 
Murk.    Dark.     North. 
Murkins.    In  the  dark.     North. 
Murl.    To  crumble.     North. 
Murth.    Abundance.     A  murth  of  corn,  abundance  of 

corn.     North. 
Mux.    Dirt.     Exm. 


NAB 


NEB 


N. 


N. 


AB.    The  fummit  of  a  rock  or  mountain.     Northr, 
N acker.    A  harnefs- maker.     Norf. 
Nacking.    i.  e.  necking,  an  handkerchief.     Cornw. 
Naffin.    A  fimple  perfon,  one  almoft  an  idiot.     North* 
Nail.    A  nail  of  beef,  eight  pounds.     South. 
Nan.    Annon.     Various. 
Nantipie.    A  magpie.     North. 
Nape  or  Nepe.    A  piece  of  wood  that  hath  three  feet, 

ufed  to   fupport   the  fore   part  of  a  loaded   waggon. 

North. 
Napkin.     A  pocket  handkerchief.     North. 
Narle.    A  hard  fwelling  on  the  neck,  ariiing  from  a 

cold.     Glouc.     Narle  is  likewife  a  term  for  a  knot  in 

an  oak,  thence  (Tiled  a  narly  oak.    A  narle  is  alio  a  knot 

in  a  tangled  fkein  of  filk  or  thread. 
Nar-sin.    Never  fince.     North. 
Nast.     Foulnefs  ;  weeds  in  a  fallow.     Glouc. 
Nat.    A  ftraw  mattrafs.     North. 
Naunt.    Aunt.     North. 

Naupe  and  Nevil.     To  ftrike  or  beat.     North. 
Nay.    No.     A  nay-word;  a  catch,  or  by- word.    North* 
Neaf.    The  fift.     North. 
Neam.    Uncle.     North. 
Nearre.     Lincoln.     In     ufe  for    nether.     Ab   A.    S. 

Nerran,  Poflerior. 
Neb,  or  Nib.    The  nofe  or  mouth.     Alfo  the  beak  of  a 

bird.     North. 

I  3  Neckabcut. 
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Neck  about.    A  woman's  neck  handkerchief.     North. 
Neeald.    A  needle.     Exm. 
Neeve,  or  Neife.    A  fift.     North. 
Neezled.     A  little  intoxicated  with  liquor.     North. 
Neife- full.     A  handful.     North. 
Nemis.     Left,  for  fear.     Suff.     Mauther,  gang  the  gri- 
zen  into  the  vaunceroof,  bring  my  hat  from   off  ihe 
fpurket,  ding  the  door  after  you,  nemis  the  cat  fliould 
,   get   in,  and  eat  the   funcate.     Girl,  girl,  go  up  flairs 
into  the  garret,  and  fetch  my  hat  from  off  the  peg,  (hut 
the  door,  for  fear  the  cat  fliould  get  in  and  eat  the  dainty. 
Neme.    My  meme,  my  compere,  my  goiTip.     North. 
Nerled.    Ill-treated,  as  by  a  ftep-mother.     North. 
Nesh,  or  Nash.  .  Tender.     North  and  South. 
Nesp.    To  pick  off  the  ends  of  goofeberries.     North. 
Nestling.    The   fmallert  bird  of  the   neft   or  clutch. 

North. 
Nether.     Lower.     Hence  the  Netherlands,  or  Lower 

Lands.     North. 
Retting.    Chamber-lye,  urine.     North. 
Newing.    Yead,  or  barm.     Eflex. 

xt-way.    The  neareft  way.     North. 
Ni,  ni  !     An  exclamation  expreffing  amazement  on  feeing 

any  one  finely  drefled.     North. 
Nice.     Clever,  agreeable,  fine,  applied  to  any  thing.     C, 
Nickering.    Neighing.     North. 
Nicker-pecker.     A  woodpecker.     North. 
Niddick.    The  nape  of  the  neck.     Exm. 
Nifle.    To  pilfer  articles  of  fmall  value.     North. 
Niggards.     Iron  cheeks  to  a  grate.     North. 
:  igh.    To  nigh  a  thing,  to  be  clof;  to  it,  to  touch  it. 

North. 
Ni^ler.     One  who  is  clever  and  dextrous.     North. 

NlM. 


NOT 

Nim.    To  take  up  hartily.     North. 

Ninniwatch.     A   longing   defire  or  expectation   of  a 

thing.     Exm. 
Nip.    To  pinch  with  the  fingers  or  nails,     North. 
A  nip.    A  neat,  thrifty,   or  rather  penurious  houfewife. 

Norf, 

Nitch,  or  Nidge.    A  nitch  of  hay  or  corn,  a  fmall 

quantity,  lefs  than  a  jobbet.     Hampfh. 
Nithered.     Starved  with  cold. 
Nithing.    Much  valuing  ;  fparing  of.     He  is  nithingpf 

his  pains.     North. 
Nittle.     Handy,  neat,  handfome.     North. 
Nobbut.     Only.     North. 

Nockle  or  Knockle.    A  mallet  or  beetle.     Norf. 
Nog.    Ale. 
Noggin.     A  little  pot  or  piggin,   holding  about  a  pint. 

North. 
Nonce.     He  did  it  for  the  nonce  ;  he  did  it  defignedly, 

or  on  purpofe.     North  and  South. 
Noo'k.     A  corner.     The  toll-nook;  the  corner  of  the 

market-place  where  the  toll  ufed  to  be  taken.     North. 
Noonings.     Workmens  dinner.     Norf. 
Nope.    A  final!  blow  or  ftroke.     North. 
Nor.    Than.     More  nor  I ;  more  than  I.     North. 
Nose-gigg.    A  toe-piece  on  a  (hoe.     Exm. 
Not.    Smooth,  polled,  or  (horn.  Not-fheep  ;  fheep  with- 
out horns.    Eflex.    That  field  is  not ;  that  field  is  well 
tilled.     Berkfh. 
Not.  A  game  ufed  in  Gloucefterfhire  ;  where  the  parties, 
ranged  on  oppofite  fides,  with  each  a  bat  in  their  hands, 
endeavour  to  ftrilce  a  ball  to  oDnofite  soa.'s.     The  wme 
is  called  Not,  from  the  ball  be;;ig  made  of  a  knotty 
piece  of  wood, 

Note. 


ONE 

Note.    To  pufh,  ftrike,  or  gore  with  the  horns,  as  a  bull 

or  ram.     North. 
Nought.   Nothing.   Nought  good  to  j  good  for  nothing. 

North. 
Nowt.    Neats  ;  i.  e.  Cows  and  oxen. 
Nowt-herd.    A  neat-heard.     North. 
Nub  or  Nudge.    To  give  2  perfon  an  hint  or  fignal  by 

a  private  touch  with  the  hand,  elbow,  or  foot*     North. 
Nuncheon.     The  fame  as  luncheon.     Berkfh. 
Nush'd.    Starved  in  bringing  up.     South. 


O 


o 


'  A  F.    A  foolifh  fellow.     North  and  South. 
Oavis.    The  eaves  of  a  houfe.     Exm. 
Old.    Great.     Here  has  been  old  doings  j  here  has  been 

great  doings.     C.  v 

Old-land.    Ground  that  has  lain  long  unfilled,  and  juft 

ploughed  up.    North.     The  fame,  in  EfTex,  is  called 

New-lands. 
Old-milk.    Skim-milk.     North. 
Ollet.    Fuel;  q.  d.  Ellet.    Ab  A.  S.  ./Elan.    Onaelan, 

accendere.     Dan.   Eld,  ignis. 
Olv-prance.     Oly-prancing  doings.     Rude,  boiflerous 

merriment.    A  rompiug-inatch       \To,  thamptonfh. 
Omy.     Mellow.     Spoken  of  land,     JNorth. 
Oneder.    Tender.     See  Aunder. 

On- 
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On'-stand.    The  rent  paid  by  the  in-coming  to  the  out- 
going tenant,  for  fuch  land  as  the  lattej;  has  rightfully 

cropped  before  leaving  the  farm.     North. 
Onstead.    A  finale  farm-houfe.     North. 
Ope-land.    Ground  ploughed  up  every  year.     Ground 

that  is  loofe  and  open.     Souths 
Open.    Open;  not  fpayed.     Spoken  of  a  heifer  or  fow. 

Norf. 
Ore,  or  Ore-weed.     Seaweed,  or  fea-wrac,  u  fed  for 

manuring  land.     South  and  Weft. 
Orling.    A  ftinted  child,  or  any  ill-thriving  young  flock. 

North. 
Orndorns.     Afternoons   drinkings.      Corrupted   from 

onedrins.     Cumb. 
Orts.     Fragments  of  victuals.     Don't  make   or  leave 

orts ;  don't  leave  any  fragments  on  your  plate.    C. 
Osken.    An  ofken  of  land.     A  corruption  of  ox-gang; 

which  in  fome  places  contains  ten  acres,  in  fome  more. 

North. 
Oss.    To  try,  attempt,  endeavour.     North. 
Otherguess.   Another  fort.    Corruption  of  other-guife. 

Com. 
Otherwhiles.     Sometimes.     South. 
Over.     Important,  material.     Exm.      I  have  an  over 

errand  to  you. 
Over-anunt.    Oppofite.     Glouc. 
Over-get.    To  overtake.     He  is  but  a  little  before; 

you  will  foon  over- get  him.     North. 
Overswitcht.  Anoverfwitchthoufewife;  i.e.  a  whore; 
.    a  ludicrous  word.     North. 
Oup,  or  Ouf.    An  elf.     North. 
Oumer.    The  made.     North. 

Ok- 
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Oumert.    Shaded  with  trees  or  buildings.     North. 

Ousen.    Oxen.     North. 

Oust,  or  Oast.  A  kiln  for  drying  hops.  Kent.  Called, 
in  the  Weft,  an  Eaft. 

Outen.    Out  of  doors.     North. 

Outholling.  Cleanfing  a  ditch  for  the  manure  it  con- 
tains.    Norf. 

Ouzle.    A  blackbird.     North. 

Owerwelt.  A  fheep  which  gets  laid  on  his  back  in  a 
hollow  is  faid  to  be  owerwelt.     North. 

Owl.  To  take  owl ;  to  be  offended,  to  take  amifs.  Exm. 

Ownty.     Empty.     Exm. 

Oxey.  Ox-like;  of  mature  age;  not  "  fteerim."  Glouc. 

Ox-hoose.    An  ox  or  cow  Mall.     Exm. 

Oxlip.  A  cowflip.  Effex.  This  flower  probably  derives 
its  name  from  its  fweetnefs,  compared  to  the  breath  or 
lip  of  a  cow  or  ox. 

Oxter.    The  arm-pit.     North, 


JTACK-WAY.    Abriuleroad.     Norf. 

Paddle.    To  tipple.     Exm. 

Paddock,  or  Paddick.    A  frog.     North  and  South* 

Paiglf.    A  cowflip.     North. 

Pailstake.    A  bough  with  many  branches,  fixed  in  the 

ground  in  the  dairy-yard,  for  hanging  milk-pails  on. 

Glouc. 

Pait. 
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Pait.     See  Pate. 

Palching.    Patching  or  mending  clothes.    Alio  walking 

flowly.     Exm. 
Pame.    A  chriftcning  blanket ;  a  mantle.     Exm. 
Pan.    To  pan;  to  clofe,  join  together,  or  agree.     Alfo 
to  frame  or  proffer  as  a  learner.    He  pans  well.   North. 
Pancrock.    An  earthen  pan.     Exm. 
Pandal.    A  prawn.     SuiTex. 
Panic,  or  Pink.    A  minnow.     North. 
Pankin.    Any  fmall  earthen  jar.     North. 
Panking.    Panting.     Exm. 
Panshon.    An  earthen  bowl.     Yorkfli. 
Parbreaking.    Fretful.     Exm. 
Parcyand.    The  figure  &.     North. 
Partlet.    A  woman's  ruff,     North. 
Par-yard.    Straw-yard  ;  fold-yard.     Norf. 
Pash.    Brains.     A  mad-pafh  ;  a  mad-brains.     Chefh. 
Pate.    A  brock  or  badger.    North.    Alfo  a  general  ludi- 
crous word  for  a  head  in  many  counties. 
Paut.   To  kick;  as,  to  paut  off  the  bed-clothes.  York(h. 
Pawky.    Arch,  cunning,  artful.     North. 
Pax- wax.    The  tendon  of  the  neck.     Norf. 
Pays.    Strokes;  threfhing,  beating.     North. 
Peale.    To  cool.     Peale  the  pot.     North. 
Pease- bolt.     Pea-ftraw.     ElTex. 
Peasen.    Peafe.     Berkm. 
Peasipouse.    Peas  and  beans  grown  together  as  a  crop, 

Glouc. 
Pee.    To  look  with  one  eye.     North. 
Peed.    Blind  of  one  eye.     North. 
Peek.    A  prong  or  pitchfork.     Exm. 
Peevish.    Witty,  fubtle.    North. 

Peff, 
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Peff.    To  cough  fhort,  and  faintly  ;  as  fheep.    North. 
Pelt.    A  fkin,  chiefly  a  fheep's  fkin,  when  the  wool  is 
off.     Alfi,  in  falconry,  the  fkin  of  a  fowl  fluffed,  or 
the  carcafe  of  a  dead   fowl,  to  thl'OW  out  to  a  hawk. 
North  and  South.     Pelt  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  blow  ; 
as,  I  hit  him  a  pelt.     In  old  Englifh,  peltry  is  ufed  to 
fignify  all  forts  of  woollen  fluff. 
Pen-bauk.    A  beggar's  can.     North. 
Perry.    A  little  cur-dog.     North. 
Pescod-scalding.     See  Scadding. 
Pestle  of  Pork.    A  leg  of  pork.     Exm. 
Pet.    A  favourite.     A  pet  lamb  ;  a  favourite  Iamb.     A 
petted  child;  a  favourite,  humoured,  or  indulged  child. 
North. 
Petted.    Favoured,  indulged.     North. 
Petticoat,     In  fome  places  ufed  for  a  man's  waiftcoat, 

Ray. 
Pettle.    Pettifh.     North. 
Pew.     The  udder  of  a  cow,   particularly  when  dreffed. 

Glouc.    Exm.    Shall  I  help  you  to  fome  of  the  pew  ? 
Pick.    To  pick  up;  to  vomit.     North. 
Pick.    To  pufh  or  fhove,  with  the  arms  or  body.     He 

pick'd  me  down.     North. 
Pick-ace.    The  ace  of  diamonds.     North. 
Picks.     Spades.     From  piques,  French.     North.      In 

Yoikfhire,  the  fuit  of  diamonds  are  called  Picks. 
Picksey.    A  fairy.     Devonfh. 
Picksey-st'iol.    A  mu(hroom.     Devonfh. 
Pifle.    To  filch,  or  pilfer.     North. 
Pigg^:.  A  little  pail  or  tub,  with  an  erect  handle.  North, 
Pigleaves.     Cotton  thiftle.     North. 
Pigs-loose.    A  pigftye.     Devonfh. 

Pike; 
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Pike.    A  rtacklet  or  load  cock  of  hay.     North. 

Pile  (of  Grafs).    A  blade  of  grafs.     North. 

PilleRds.    Barley.     Cornw. 

Pilmer.   A  pilmer;  a  mower  of  rain,  fmall  and  thick  as 

dufr.     Devonfn. 
Piln:  or  Pilm.     Dud  ralfed  by  the  wind,  road-duft. 

Devonlh. 
Pine.    It's  pine  ;  q.  pern;  it's  difficult.     North. 
Ping.    To  pufh.    Weft. 
Pingle.    A  fmall  craft  or  pycle.     North. 
Pingzwill.    A  boik     Exm. 
Pin-pannieely  fellow.    A  miferable,  covetous,  fufpi- 

cious  fellow  ;  one  who  pins  up  or  fattens  his  paniers  and 

bafkets.     North. 
Pip.    To  take  pip  at  a  thing ;  to  take  offence.     Exm. 
Pipperidges.    Barberries.     EflTex. 
Pistering.    Whifpering.     Exm. 
Pitch.    A  bar  of  iron  for  making  holes  in  the  ground,  by 

pitching  it.     South. 
Pixy.    A  fairy.     Exm. 
Planching.    A  wooden  floor.     Devcnfh. 
Plansher,  or  Plancher.    The  chamber  floor.    Norf. 
Plasad.    In  a  rine  condition.     Exm. 
Play.    To  play  ;   to  boil.     Spoken  of  a  kettle,  pot,  or 

other  veiTel,  full  of  liquor.     Playing  hot ;  boiling  hot. 

In  Norfolk  they  pronounce  it  plaw.     Var.  Dial. 
Playme.    Reflectively  ufed  ;  as 
Pleck,    A  place.     North. 
Plif.    A  plough.     Yorkfh. 
Plim.    To  plim  ;  to  fwell,  to  increafe  in  bulk;  as,  this 

bacon  will  plim  in  the  pot.     Alio  to  make  any  thing 

fv\ell  by  beating.     Exm. 

K  Ploat. 
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Ploat.    To  pluck.     North. 

Plodge.    To  plunge.     North. 

Plook.    A  pimple.     North. 

Plough.    A  waggon. 

Plowding.    Wading  through  thick  and  thin.     North. 

Plum.    Very.     Plum  pleafant  •>  very  pleafant.     Kent. 

Plump.    When  the  paths  after  rain  are  almoft  dry,  they 

are  faid  to  be  plump.     Kent. 
Plump.    A  pump.     Exm. 

Plunt.    A  walking-ftick  with  a  large  knob.     Glouc. 
Pock-arr'd.    Marked  with  the  fmali-pox.     North. 
Pod.    To  put  down  aukwardly.     North. 
Podger.    A  platter,  or  pewter  difh.     Exm. 
Pohead.    A  tadpole.    North.    To  play  by  the  poheads ; 

to  piay  by  the  notes ;  mutical  notes  being  fomewhat  in 

figure  like  tadpoles.     North. 
Poke.    A  fack,  or  bag.     North. 
Poller,  or  Pollen,  or  Hen-pollen.    The  hen -rood. 

Norf. 
Pollrumptious.    Reftive,  unruly.     Kent. 
Polt.     Saucy,  audacious.     Kent. 
Polting-lug.    Perhaps  Pelting-rod.  A  long  {lender  rod 

ufed  in  beating  apples,  &c.  off  the  trees.  Glouc. 
Pomster.  To  pomfier  ;  to  act  the  empiric.  Exm. 
Poochee.     To  poochee;  to  make  mouths  at  a  per  fen. 

Exm. 
Pook.    A  cock  of  hay  or  barley.     Weft. 
Poon,  or  Pun.    To  kick.     Ife  pun  him  till  the  billing  j 

I'll  kick  him  into  the  kennel.     North. 
Poops.    Gulps  in  drinking.     North. 
Pooting.    Crying.     North. 
Popple.    Cockle.     North. 

Por. 
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Por.    A  poker,  or  falamander.     North. 
Porriwiggles.    Tadpoles.     Noitli. 
Pose.   A  running  of  the  head  or  nofe,  from  a  cold.   South. 
Posnit.    A  fmall  iron  pot  with  a  handle  on  the  fide. 
Post  and  pan.    Old  half-timber  buildings  are  fuid  to  be 

port  and  pan.     North. 
Postisis.    Pods;  plural  of  ports.     Middl. 
Potch.    To  poke  or  pufh  fuddenly.     Glouc. 
Pot-cleps.    Pot-hooks.    North.     Becaufe  they  clip  or 

catch  hold  of  the  pot. 
Pot-dung.    Farm-yard  dung.     Berkm. 
Pote.    To  pote  the  clothes  off;  to  throw  or  kick  off  the 

bed-clothes.     North. 
Potee.    Topotee;  to  pufh  with  one's  feet.     Exm. 
Pot-sitten.    Burnt-to.     North. 
Poud.    A  boil  or  ulcer.     South. 
Pound.     To  pound;  to  beat  or  knock.     Who's  that 

pounds  at  the  door  fo  ?  Who's  that  knocks  at  the  door  ? 

Glouc. 
Pow.    The  head,  or  fkull.     North. 
Powse.    Rubbifh,  or  rubble.     North. 
Powt.    To  fiir  up.     North, 
Powt.    A  hay-powtj  a  hay-cock.     Kent. 
Prattily.    Softly.     North. 
Prich.    Thin  drink.     North. 
Pricker.    A  brad  awl.     North. 
Prigge.    A  final!  pitcher.     South. 
Prill'd.     Sour'd. 
Prin.    A  pin.     North. 
Prin-cod.   A  pin-cu(hion.    North.    Figuratively,  a  (hort 

fat  man  or  woman. 
Princox.    A  pert,  lively,  or  forward  fellow.     North. 

K  2  Prin- 
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Pr ingle.  A  fmall  filver  Scotch  coin,  worth  about  a  penny,. 

with  two  XX  on  it. 
Prinked.    Well-drerTed,  fine,  neat.     Exm.~ 
Print.    Print-liar,  or  moon-light ;  clear-ftar,  or  moon- 
light.    Kent. 
Pritch.    Topritch;  to  check  or  withftand.    Alfoaterm 

for  making  holes  in  the  leather  of  cards  for  weavers  to 

admit  the  wires.     Exm. 
Prod.    An  awl.    Alio  a  goad  for  driving  oxen.    North, 
Peofets.    Bufkins.     Exm. 

Proud-taylor.    A  goldfinch.     Warw.  and  Staff. 
Pubble.    Fat,  full.    Ufually  fpoken  of  corn  or  fruit,  in, 

oppoiition  to  Fantome.     North. 
Puckets.    Nefts  of  caterpillars.     North. 
Pudoing-pie-doll.     The  difh  called  toad-in-a-hcle  ; 

meat  boiled  in  a  cruft.     Norf. 
Pug.    To  pull.    Worcefterfh.     In  "Wiltfhire  it  means  to 

eat. 
Pug-drink.    Water  cyder.     Weft. 
Pugging-end  (of  a  houfe).   The  gable-end.   Devonfli. 
Pulk.    A  hole  of  {landing  water.     North. 
Pulsey.    A  poultice.     North. 
Pung.    Pufh'd.     Exm. 
Punger.    A  crab.     Kent  and  Suflex. 
Purr.    A  poker.    Norf.     In  Dorfctfhire,  a  purr  fignifies 

a  boy  ;  alio  a  male  lamb. 
Purting,  or  a-purt.    Sullen.     Exm. 
Put.    To  put ;  to  {tumble.     That  horfe  puts.     Norf. 
Putch.    To  hand  up  (pitch)  fheaves,  or  the  like,  with 

a  pitchfork.     Exm. 
Putchkin.    A  wicker  bottle,  into  which  the  fpiggot  is 
pur,  in  order  to  (train  off  beer  to  cool.     Weft. 

Putt. 
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Putt.    A  mole-hill.     Norf. 

Puttock.    A  puttock  candle ;  a  fmall  candle  put  in  tfc 

make  weight.     North. 
Pycle.    A  fmall  field.     Berkfh. 
Pyot,  or  Pynet.    A  magpye.     North, 


Q. 


QuAMP.    Still,  quiet.     Glouc, 

Quant.    A  walking-ftick.     Kent. 

Quar.    The  common  term  fpr  quarry.     Gloac 

Qijatch.    A  word.     Berkfh. 

Qu'e.    Quoth  he.     North. 

Queer.    The  choir. 

Queltring.     Hot,  fultry,  fvveltring.     Exm, 

Querking.    Grunting.     Exm. 

Quern.    A  hand-mill  to  grind  malt.     Exm. 

Quest.  The  queft  of  the  oven  ;  the  fides  thereof.  Pies- 
are  faid  to  be  quefted,  whofe  iides  have  been  crufhed  by 
each  other,  or  fo  joined  to  them  as  thence  to  be  '.cs 
baked.     North. 

Quice.    A  wood-pidgeon.     GIouc. 

Quilt.    To  fwallow.     Glouc. 

Quirking.    Complaining.     Wilts. 

Quocken.    To  vomit.     North. 

Quo?,  or  Qtjap.   To  qi: op-,  to, throb.   Glouc.  &  Bcrkm, 

K  3  Quott, 
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Quott,  or  Aquott.   Weary  of  eating.   Alfo  fat  down, 

or  fquatted.     Exm. 
Qijotted.    Cloyed,  glutted.     South. 
Quy-calf.    A  cow-calf.     North. 
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iXABBLE-ROTE.  A  repetition  of  a  long,  round- 
about ftory  ;  a  rigmerole,  or  tale  of  a  tub.     Exm. 

Race.    Rennet,  or  renning.     North, 

Rack.  To  rack,  or  reck  >  to  care.  Never  rack  you  j 
never  care.     North. 

Rackless,  or  Reckless.  Carelefs,  improvident.  North, 

Rack  of  the  Weather.  The  track  in  which  the  clouds 
move.     North. 

Raddle.    To  banter.     North. 

Radlikgs.  Windings  of  the  wall.  North.  Called 
Wattling,  ' 

Rape,  or  Raff.     A  low  fellow.     Riff-raff;  the  mob. 

Norf. 
Rafty.    Damp  and  muity.     Norf. 
Raggabrash.    An  idle,  ragged  perfon.     North. 
Ragrowterxng.    Playing  at  romps.     Exm. 
Raid,  or  Reaii.     Early.     Kent. 
Rait.    To  rait  timber,  hemp,  or  flax ;  to  put  it  into  a 

pond  or  ditch,  to  water  or  feafon  it.     North. 
Raitch.    A  fnip  of  white  in  a  horfe's  face.     North. 

Rake. 
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Rake.    A  rut,  crack,  or  crevice.     North. 

Rake.    To  rake  a  fire;  to  heap  fmall  coals  on  the  fire, 

that  it  may  burn  all  the  night ;  praclifed  in  the  North., 

where  coals  are  cheap ;  a  kitchen  fire  being  rarely  fuf~ 

fcred  to  go  out. 
Rallack.    To  romp.     North. 
Rame.    To  reach.     North. 
Rammely.    Tall,  and  rank;  as  beans.     North. 
Randy.     Riotous,  obftrcperous,  diforderly.     North. 
Rakish.     Ravenous.     Exm. 
Rankel-tree.    Crofs-beam  in  a  chimney  on  which  the 

crook  hangs  ;  fometimes  called  Rannebauk.     North. 
Rakky.    Tlie  little  field-moufe.     Norf. 
R.ap.    To  exchange,  or  fwop.     North. 
Rash.    Rafh  corn  ;  corn  fo  dry  in  the  ftraw  that  it  falls 

out  with  handling.     North. 
R-Asps.    Rafpberries.     North. 
Ratch.    To  tear  in  pieces.     North. 
Ratched.    Spotted.     North. 
Rathe.  Early,  foon.   Exm.    Leet  rather ;  a  little  focner. 

Why  do  you  up  fo  rathe  ?    Why  do  you  rife  fo  early  ? 

In  Kent,  the  words  Raid  and  Rear  are  ufed  in  the  fame 

fenfe.     See  Raid  and  Rear. 
Rather  of  the  ratherest.  Meat  underdone.  Norf. 
Ratten.    A  rat.     North. 
Rauk.     To  fcratch.     A  rauk  with  a  pin;  a  fcratch  or 

rake  with  a  pin. 
Rawming.    Reaching  any  thing  aukwardly.     North- 
Read.    To  judge  of,  to  guefs.     At  what  price  do  you 

read  this  horfe  ?     Glcuc. 
Read.    To  counfel,  or  advife.     North, 
Read.    Council,  advice.     North. 

Ready. 
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Ready.  To  ready  the  hair;  to  comb  it.     North. 
RfaDying-comb.    A  wide-tooth'd  comb.     North. 
Ream.    To  ream  ;  to  ftretch.     Exm. 
Ream-penny;   (i.e.  Rome-penny).    Peter-pence.     He 

reckons  up  his  ream-pennies;  that  is,  he  tells  all  his 

faults.     North. 
Rear  (corruptly  pronounced  rare).    Early,  foon.    Meat 

under-roafkd,  boiled  or  broiled,  is  faid   to  be  rear  cr 

rare,  from  being  taken  too  foon  off  the  fire.    See  Raid 

and  Rathe.     Kent. 
Rean.    A  dale  or  rig  in  a  field.     North. 
Reaps.   Parcels  of  corn  laid  by  the  reapers  to  be  gathered 

into  {heaves  by  the  binders.     North. 
Rearing.    Mocking,  by  repeating  another's  words  with. 

difdain,  or  the  like.     Exm. 
Reart.  Right.  Rearting;  i.e.  righting,  mending.  Exm, 
Reasthd.    Tired.     North. 

Reave.    To  blow  off,  as  the  wind  does  thatch.    Nonh. 
Reave.    To  unroof  or  ditlurb  the  roof.     Norf. 
Reckans.    Hooks  to  hang  pots  on.     North. 
Reckling.     An  unhealthy  child,  pig,  or  lamb.     The 

nettling,  or  fmaller  bird  in  a  neit.     North. 
Redd.    To  difentangle,  or  feparate.     South. 
Red-sharns.    Arfmart. 
Reeang'd.    Difcoloured,  in  ftripes.     North* 
Reef.    A  rath.     North. 
Reek.    Smoke.     Reeking  hot.     North. 
Reek.   To  wear  away,  to  waftc.    His  ficknefs  reeks  him. 

North. 
Re  em.    To  cry  aloud,  or  bewail  one's  felf.     North. 
Rbesty.    Rancid.    North.    Vulgarly  pronounced  in  the 

South  rufty  ;  as  rufty  bacon. 

3eet- 
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Reeting.    Preparing.   Wafhed  linen  for  ironing.  North. 
Reetle.    To  repair  or  put  in  better  order.     North. 
Re  jumble.    To  ferment.     It  rejumbles  on  my  ftomach. 

Line. 
Remble.    To  move  or  remove.     Line. 
Ren  able.    Loo^acious  and  never  at  a  flop,  or  inconfiftent 

in  telling  a  ftory.     North. 
Rench.    To  rinfe,  or  wain  out  in  cJean  water,  clothes, 

bottles,  &c. 
Render.     To  feparate,  difperfe.     Alfo  to  melt  down. 

To  render  fuet.     North. 
Rendwick,   near  Stroud,   in  Gloucefterfhire.     For  an 

ancient  cuftom  obferved  here,  fee  Gent.  Mag.  May, 

1784. 
Rennish.    Furious,  paffionare.     North. 
Renty.  Well-maped.    A  term  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  horfes 

or  cows.     North. 
Reul.    To  reul  j  to  be  rude,  or  unruly.    A  reuling  lad ; 

a  rude  lad.     North. 
Reusty.  Unruly,  reftive.  Alfo  rancidity  in  bacon.  North. 
Reward,  or  Good  Reward.     A  ruddy  countenance, 

Noith. 
Rexen.    Rufh.es,     Exm. 
Rexen,  Rixon,  or  Wrexen.     To  infect,  as  with  the 

fma!l-pox,  itch,  or  any  other  infectious  diforder.  Kent. 
Rey.  To  rey  one's  felf;  to  drefs  or  array  one's  felf.  Exm. 
Rezzle.    Weazle.     North. 
Rhime.    An  hoar  froft.     North. 
Riddle.    A  fieve. 
Riddle.    An  oblong  fort  of  fieve,  ufed  to  clean  corn  5 

fo  called  becaufe  it  rids  it  of  the  foil  or  dirt. 

Rid- 
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Riddle-cakes.  Thick,  four  oaten-cakes,  which  differ 
little  from  that  which  is  called  hand-hoverr-bread,  hav- 
ing but  little  leaven,  and  being  kneaded  ftiffer.    North, 

Ride.    A  faddle-horfe.     Norf. 

Ride.    A  little  dream.     Hampfh. 

Rife.    Infectious  and  mortal.     North. 

Rift.    To  belch.     North. 

Riggen.    The  ridge  of  a  houfe.     North. 

Riggilt.    A  ram  with  one  ftone.     North. 

Rin.    Brine.     Norf. 

Rine.    To  rine  ;  to  touch  or  feel.     North. 

Ringes.    Rows  of  hay,  quick,  &c.     Norf. 

Ripper.    A  higler,  pedder,  dorffer,  or  badger.     South, 

Ripping  one  up.    Telling  him  all  his  faults.     Exm. 

Ripple.  To  ripple  flax;  to  wipe  off  the  feed-vefiels. 
North. 

Ripple.    To  fcratch.     North. 

Rising.    Yeaft,  barm-good.     South. 

Rittling.    Wheazing  (quafi  rattling).     Exm. 

Rive.  To  rend  or  tear.  To  rive  all-a-dawdsj  to  tear 
all  to  rags.      North. 

Roading.  Running  races  with  teams  upon  the  roads. 
Norf. 

Rockled.    Rafh  and  forward,  in  children.     North. 

Roil,  or  Royle.    To  perplex,  or  fatigue.     North. 

Roke.  To  fmoke.  He  roked  like  a  dunghill.  North. 
Alfo  fmoke,  fog,  or  milt. 

Rooky.    Mifty.    North.     Perhaps  from  Roke,  fmoke. 

Roop.    A  hoarfenefs.     North. 

Ropes.    Guts.     North. 

Rooter.  A  kind  of  rufhing  noife,  or  a  rough  attack; 
as  a  violent  guft  of  wind,  or  a  perfon  rufhing  into  com- 
pany abruptly.     North. 

Rosix, 
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Rosil,  or  Rosilly-soil.    Land  between  fand  and  clay  j^ 

neither  light  nor  heavy.     Effex. 
Rossil.    Rofin. 

RosTirD.    Half  rotten,  as  apples  fometimes  are.  North. 
Rough.    To  trump  one's  adverfary's  trick  at  Whirr.  V§r. 
Row.   To  rake  or  ftir  about,  as  afbes  in  an  oven.    North. 
Roughings,  or  Rowings."   Aftermaths.     South. 
Roundshaving.     Severe  chiding.     Exm. 
Rowt.     To  rowt  or  rawt ;  to  Iowe  like  an  ox  or  cow. 

North. 
Rowty.     Over  rank  or  ftrong  ;  fpoken  of  corn  or  grafs. 

North. 
Roynt.     Roynt  thee,  witcli ;  get  out  of  my  way,  witch. 
Roynt  ta',  or  I'll  fwat  thy  hains  out ;  (tand  afide,  or 
I'll  knock  thy  brains  out.     North. 
Ruck.    A  wrinkle  or  plait.     All  in  a  ruck.     Your  gown 

fits  all  in  a  ruck.     North. 
Ruck.    To  fquat  or  (brink  down.     North. 
Ruckses.     Spit-ftands  or  racks.     North. 
Rud,  or  Ruddle.     A  red  oker,   ufed  to  mark  (beep. 

North  and  South. 
Rudstakes.    Stakes  to  which  cattle  are  fattened  in  the 

houfe.     North. 
Rudderish.    Hafty,  paflionate.     Wilts. 
Rue.    Tofift.     Weft. 
Rumbustious.    Obftreperous.     Staff. 
Rumgumtious.    Violent,  bold,  ram.     North. 
Rummle  ;  i.  e.  to  rumble.     To  make  a  noife  like  a  bull 

when  difpleafed.     North. 
Rumple.     A  large  debt,  contracted  by  little  and  little. 
'Twill  come  to  a  rumple,  or  breaking,  at  laft.    Somerf. 

Runch- 
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Punches  and  Runchballs.    Carlock,  when  dried  and 

withered.     North. 
Rungs.    The  rounds  or  fteps  of  a  ladder.     North. 
Runnell.     Pollard -wood,    from   running   up  *-pace. 

North. 
Running.      Rennet;    the   coagulum    ufed    in    cheefe. 

Glouc. 
Rush.    A  feafr,  or  merry-making.     North. 
Rush-bearing.     A  ceremony  of  carrying  garlands  or 

rufhes  to  the  church.     North. 
Rushing.    A  bever,  bait,  or  rear  fupper.     North. 
Rust-burn.    Ononis;  reft-harrow.     North. 
Ruze.    To  extol,  or  commend  highly.     North. 
Rye-mouse.    A  bat.     Glouc. 
Rynt  ye.    By  your  leave,  (land  handfomely  ;  as,  Rynt 

you,  witch,  quoth  Befie  Locket  to  her  mother.    Cheih. 

Prov. 


OAAN.    Since.    Hoo  long  faan  ?    A  year  faan.   North. 

Sacklfss.  Innocent,  faultlefs.  North.  From  the  Saxon 
noun  fac,  faca,  a  caufe,  ftrife,  fuit,  quarrel,  &c.  and 
the  prepofition  leas,  without.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify 
a  weak,  fimple  perfon,  an  idiot,  or  natural. 

Sad.  Heavy.  Particularly  applied  to  bread,  as  contrary 
to  light.     North. 

Saft.  Heart's  eafe :  as,  to  be  at  faft ;  to  be  eafy  and 
contented  !  alfo  reconciled.     North. 

,  -  Saghe. 
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Sagh^e.  A  law.     North. 

Saim.    Hogs  lard.     North. 

Saime,  or  Seame.     Goofe-greafe,  lard,   or  any  other 
kind  of  fat.     South. 

Saind.    A  meffage.     North. 

Sallis.    Hogs  lard.     GIouc. 

Samel.    Gritty.    Sandy  earth  mixed  with  lime  for  mor- 
tar.    North. 

Samm.  To  fkim.    Sammthepot;  flcim  the  pot.  North. 

Sammaron-cloth.    Between  linen  and  hempen  ;  not 
altogether  fo  fine  as  the  one,  nor  fo  coarfe  as  the  other. 

Samme.    To  famme  milk  ;  to  curdle  it.     North. 

Sammodithu.    Tell  me  how  you  do.    Norf.    Sa'm'ow. 
didu  ;  i.  e.  Say  me  how  d'ye  do. 

Sanded.    Short-lighted.     North. 

Sang  is't.    Indeed  it  is.     North. 

Sark.    A  fhift,  fhirt,  or  fmock.     North. 

Sary-man.    An  expreflion  of  pity.     North. 

Saufy.    Wet;  as  land  in  a  rainy  fealbn.     North. 

Saugh  and  Sauf.    Sallow.     North. 

Saul.    A  kind  of  moth.     North. 

Saunter.  To  faunter  about.  Some  derive  this  from 
fans  terre,  a  perfon  without  houfe  or  home;  or  faincle 
terre,  the  holy  land  ;  becaufe,  in  the  time  of  the  cru- 
fades,  many  vagabonds  went  fauntering  from  place  to 
place,  upon  pretence  of  having  taken,  or  intending  to 
take  the  crofs. 
Saur-pool.    A  (linking  puddle.     North. 

Sawl,  or  Sowl.    Any  liquid  that  is  drank.     North. 
Say.    What  is  it  you  fay  ?  \  Wiltfh. 
Say  of  it.    Tafte  it.    South.     From  the  French  word, 
effayer. 

L  Scab* 
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Scablikes.    Chippings  of  ftone.     North. 

Scadding  of  Peas.  A  cuftom  in  the  North  of  boilins 
the  common  grey-peas  in  the  fhell,  and  eating  them 
with  butter  and  fait.  A  bean,  fhell  and  all,  is  put  into 
cne  of  the  pea-pods ;  whofoever  gets  this  bean  is  to  be 
firft  married. 

Sc addle.  That  will  not  abide  touching.  Spoken  of 
young  horfes  that  fly  out.  North.  In  Kent,  Scaddle 
means  thievifh,  rapacious.  Dogs  apt  to  ileal,  or  fnatch 
any  thing  that  comes  in  their  way,  are  there  faid  to  be 
fcaddle. 

Scafe.    Wild.     A  fcafe  lad  j  a  wild  youth.     North. 

Scaithful.  Given  to  break  pofture  j  alfo  liable  to  be 
over-run  by  ftock.     Norf. 

Scale.  To  fcale  •  to  fpread,  as  manure,  gravel,  or  other 
loofe  materials.     North. 

Scambled.    Defeated  in  an  intent.     Weft. 

Scarn.    Cow-dung.     North. 

Scarre.  A  cliff",  or  bare  rock,  on  the  dry  land.  North. 
From  the  Saxon,  carre,  cautes.  Hence  Scar-borough. 
Pot-fears  j  pot-fhreds,  or  broken  pieces  of  pots. 

Scode.    To  fcatter.     Cornw. 

Sconce.    A  fixed  feat  by  the  fide  of  a  fire-place.    North. 

Score.    The  core  of  an  apple.     Glouc. 

Scorse,  or  Scoace.    To  exchange.     Exm. 

Scout.    A  high  rock.     North. 

Scowder'd.    Over-heated  with  working.     North. 

Scraffle.    A  fcramble.     North. 

Scraffle.  To  adr,  unfairly,  by  receding  from  engage- 
ments ;  to  cut  and  ihuffle.     North. 

Scramb,  or  Screame.  To  pull,  or  take  together  with 
the  hands.     North. 

Scrat. 
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Scrat.    An  hermaphrodite.    UTed  for  men  and  animals, 

North. 
Scraut.    To  fcraut ;  to  fcratch.     North, 
Scrogs.    Black-thorn.    North.     Alfo  tinted  fhrubs  or 

brufliwood. 
Scrooby-grass.    Scurvy-grafs.     North. 
Scroop.     To  make  a  noife  from  friction.      The  jack 

fcroops.     Weft. 
Scrowg'd.    Crouded.    Middlefex.    We  were  fo  fcroug'd 

and  fqueeg'd.     See  Squeeg'd. 
Scruff.    The  nape  of  the  neck.     North. 
Scryle.    Couch-grafs.     Weft. 
Scug.    To  fcug  ;  to  hide.     North. 
Scumfish'd.    Smothered,  fuffocated.     Uorth. 
Scun.    To  throw  a  ftone.     North. 
Sea.    Is  ufed  to  exprefs  a  great  quantity  of  any  thing. 

As  a  fea  of  a  load  ;  a  heavy  load.     SufTex. 
Sean.    A  kind  of  net  j   probably  a  contraction  of  fagena. 

Lincoln. 
Seame  of  Corn.    Eight  bufhels,  or  a  quarter.     South. 
Seame  of  Wood.    A  horfe  load.     South. 
Sear.    Dry,  oppofed  to  green,  fpoken  onlv  of  wood  or 

the  parts  of  plants.     South. 
Seaves.     Rufhes.     Seavy-ground  j   ground  over-grown 

with  rufhes.     North. 
Seeing-glass.    A  mirror,  or  looking-glafs.     North. 
Seel,  or  Seal.    Time  or  feafon  j  as  hay-feel,  hay-time, 

barley- feel,  wheat-feel,  bark-feel.     What  feal  of  day  is 

it.     Norf. 
Seel,  or  Seal.    Time  or  feafon.     It  is  a  fine  feel  for 

you  to  come  at ;    fpoken  ironically  to  perfons  coming 

too  late.     What  feal  of  day  is  it  ?     What  time  of  day 

is  it  ?     EfTex. 

L  2  Seer7 
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Seer.    Several,  divers.     They  are  gone  feer  ways,  they 
are  gone  feveral  ways.     Alio  fure,  and  allure.     North. 
Seetre.    Cloth  worn  till  it  is  thread  bare.     North. 
Seg,  or  Buel-seg.    A  call-rated  bull.     North. 
Secs.    Carices,  fedges.     Glouc. 
Seigh.    To  fag.     North. 
Sel,    Self.     North. 
Selt.    Chance.     It  is  but  a  felt  whether  he  comes  or 

not.     Chefh. 
Semant.    Slender.     North. 
Semanze.    Glue  or  mortar.     North. 
Semmit.    Limber.     North. 

Sen.    Self.    Au'll  dea't  me'fen  ;  I'll  do  it  myfelf.  North, 
Sen,  or  Sin.    Since.     Senfine,  fince  that  time.     North. 
Senfy.     Sign,  likelihood,  appearance.     North. 
Sertlee.    Tofertlee;  to  ftartle.     EfTex. 
Serve.    To  impregnate.     The  cow  is  ferved.     Berkfh. 
Setter.    To  fetter,  to  cut  the  dew-lap  of  an  ox  or  cow, 
into  which  helleborafter,  called  fetterwort,  being  put, 
an  iffue  is  made  for  ill  humours  to  vent  themfelvee. 
North. 
Setting-pin.    A  dibble.     Glouc. 
Seugh,  or  Sough.    A  wet  ditch  ;    alfo  a  fubterraneous 
vault  or  channel,  cut  through  a  hill  to  drain  a  mine. 
North. 
Sew.     To  go  few  ;  to  go  dry;  fpoken  of  a  cow.    South. 
Sew,  or  Zue.    The  cow  be  a-zue,  the  cow  is  dry  or 

yields  no  milk.     Weft. 
Sewent,  or  Suent.    Even,  regular,  all  alike.     Exm. 
Shack.    To  fhed,  as  corn  at  harvert.     North. 
Shacking.    To  fend  hogs  a  (hackling,  to  fend  hogs  to 

feed  in  the  ftubble.     EfTex. 
Shackle  of  the  arm.    The  w;ift.     North. 

Shack- 
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Shackling.    A  lhabby-rambling  fellow,  living  at  Shack. 

Norf. 
Shaffle,  or  Shiffle.     To  hobble  in  walking,  alfo  to 

a&  unfairly.     North. 
Shaflin.    An  idle  (hurling  perfon.     North. 
Shafman,  Shaumet,  or  Shafment.    The  meafure  of 

the  fift,  with  the  thumb  fet  up.     North.     From  the 

Saxon,  feceft  mund,  femipes. 
Shag.    A  piece  of  bread  or  cheefe.     North. 
Shag,  or  Shack.    A  blackguard.     Suffolk. 
Shale.    To  peel.     Perhaps  to  (hell.    Alfo  to  Aide  down 

as  the  fide  of  a  bank.     North. 
Shamnel.     A  mafculine  woman.     A  (trapper.     Glouc. 
Shampillions.    Champignions.     Surry. 
Shan.    Shamefacednefs,  bafhfulnefs-.     Line. 
Shandy.    Wild,  crazy,  crackbrained.     North. 
Shard.    A  gap  in  a  knife  or  hedge,  &c.     Glouc. 
Shard.    A  gap  or  notch.     This  knife  has  a  great  ihard. 

Glouc. 
Sharking,  or  Sherking.    An  eager  defire  to  cheat  cr 

defraud  another.     Exm. 
Shave.    A  coppice,  or  little  wood.     Kent. 
Shaw.    A  fmall  wood,  or  (have.     Kent. 
Shawle.    A   (hovel  to  winnow  withal.     South.     Per- 
haps a  contraction  of  (hovel. 
Shea,  or  Shey  Colour.    A  pale  colour  ;    as  a  (hey  red 

or  yellow  ;    a  pale  or  weak  red  or  yellow.     Kent. 
Sheal.    To  feparate  ;    moftly  ufed  of  milk..     To  fheai 

milk  is  to  curdle  it,  to  feparate  the  parts  of  it.     North.- 
Shear.    To  reap.     To  (hear  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c. 

North. 
Shearing.    A  fheep  a  year  old,  or  once  (horn.     North. 

L  3  Sheat. 
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Sheat.    A  young  hog.    South.    In  Effex  called  a  fhote. 
Shed.    Difference.     No    (lied,    no    difference    between 

things,  from  to  (head.     Lane.     To  diflinguilh,  ab  A. 

S.  Sceadan,  to  diftinguim,  disjoin,  divide,  or  fever. 
Sheenstrads.    Spatterdafhers.     Exm. 
Sheld.    Party-coloured,    flecked  or  fpeckled.     Thence 

fheld-drake  and  fheld-fowl.     South. 
Shelvings.    Additional  tops  to  the  fides  of  a  cart  or 

wa£2;on.     North. 

CO 

Shibbands.    Shoe  firings.     North. 

.Shide.    A  piece  fplit  off  (fpoken  of  wood)  A  cleft  mide. 

Glouc. 
Shie,  or  Shy.    To  fhy  at  a  ccck,  to  throw  at  a  cock 

with  a  flick.     Kent. 
Shill.    To  (hill,  to    feparate.     Shilling  oats,  taking  off 

the  hulls  j  to  fever  fheep.    Turning  a  fmall  quantity  of 

milk  into  curds  is  called  flYilling  it.     North. 
.Shimper.    To  fhine.     South. 
Shippen.    A  cow-houfe,  ab  A.  S.   Scypene  ftabulum, 

bovile,  a  flable,  an  ox-flall. 
Swirl.    To  Hide  on  the  ice.     North. 
Shirt-band.    A  band.     North. 
Shive.    A  flice.     North. 
Siioard.    To  take  a  ihcard,  to  drink  a  cup  too  much. 

Exm. 
Shock.    To  fpunge.     To  (hock  a  dinner,  to  fpunge  a 

dinner.     Norf. 
Shoo.    She.     North. 
Shoods.    Oat-hulls.     North. 
Shool.    A  fhovel.     Exm. 

Shoore.    To  fhoort,  to  fhift  for  a  living.     Exm. 
Shoot y.    Correfponding  in  fize  or  growth,  of  an  equal 
fizc.     The  wheat  comes  up  Ihooty.   Worgefl:. 

Shot- 
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Shot-flagon,  or  come  again.    The  hoft's  pot,  given 

where  the  guefts   have  drank  about  a  fhilling's-wortli 

of  ale.     Derb. 
Shot-on,  or  of.     To  get   rid  of.     He  can't  get  (hot 

on't ;   he  cannot  difpofe  or  get  rid  of  it.     North. 
Shotts.    A  fpecies  of  fmall  trout.     Cornw. 
Siioup.    A  hop.     North. 
Shram 'd.    Chilled.    I  am  fhramed  to  death  ;  I  am  dead 

with  cold.     Weft. 
Shrooding.    Trimming  up,  or  lopping  trees.     Glouc. 
Show  el.    A   blind  for  a  cow's  eyes,  made  of  wood. 

South. 
Shuck.    The  hufk  of  a  walnut,  or  (hell  of  a  bean.  South* ' 
Shuggy-shew.    A  fwins;.     North. 
Shun.    To  fave.     South. 

Shuppick.    A  hay-fork,  or  two-grain'd  fork.     Glouc. 
Shurl.    To  (hurl,  to  Aide,  as  upon  ice.     North. 
Sibberidge.    The  banns  of  matrimony. 
Sib'd.    A-kin.     No  fole  fib'd,  nothing  a-kin.     No  more 

fib'd  than  fieve  and  riddle,   that  grew  both  in  a  wood 

together.     Prov.     Chem.     Sybj  or  fybe,  is  an  ancient 

Saxon  word,  fignifying  kindred,  alliance,  affinity. 
Sick.    A  fmall  ftream,  or  rill.     North. 
Sickerly.    Surely.     A  Lat.  fecure. 
Sidda.    Peafe  or  vegetables  that  boil   foft.     Thefe  pea* 

will  fidda.     Glouc. 
Side.    Long.     My  coat  is  very  fide ;    i.   e.   very  lon<^. 

Alfo  proud,  deep;    from  the  Saxon  fide,  fid,  or  the 

Daniih  fide,  fignifying  long. 
Side- long.    Perhaps  a  corruption  of  fide-log,  to  fetter, 

applied   to   cattle,  as   a   preventive   from  ftraying,  or 

breaking 
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breaking  pafture,  by  chaining  together  a  fore  and  a  hind 

foot,  of  the  fame  fide.     See  to  Hopple. 
Side-waver.    The  purline  of  a  roof.     North. 
Sidle.    To  faunter.     North. 
Sidlup.    A  fmall  box,  containing  about  half  a  bu/hel 

of  feed  corn,  worn  by  the  fowers.     See  Hoppet. 
Sidy.     Surly,  moody. 

Sie.    To  He,  to  (ketch  ;  as  a  rope,  gloves,  &c.     North. 
Sig.    Urine,  chamberlye.     South. 
Sike.    A  little  rivulet,  ab  A.  S.  (ick,  fulcus,  a  furrow, 

vel  potius  fulcus,   aquartus   Lacuna,  lira,  ftria,  elix.  a 

water  furrow,  a  gutter,  fomner.     North. 
Sike.    Such.     Sike  a  thing  ;   fuch  a  thing.   North.    Va- 
rious diale&s. 
Sile.    A  milk  ftrainer.     North. 

Sile.    To  drain  as  frefh  milk  from  the  cow.     North. 
Sile.     To  file  down,  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  or  fubfide. 

North  and  Lincoln. 
Sile.    Filth,  becaufe  it  ufually  files  or  fubfides  to  the 

bottom. 
Sill  (of  a  door).     Threfliold,  called  alfo  ground  fill,  in 

divers  counties. 
Sills  (of  a  waggon).    The  (hafts,  the  fame  as  thills. 

North. 
Simmer.    To  make  a  noife,  as  water  does  before  it  boils, 

North. 
Simpson.    Grunfel.     EfTex. 
Sind.    To  find  ;  to  rince  or  wafh  out.     North. 
Sine.  To  give  over  milking  a  cow  before  (he  calves.  North. 
Sipe.    To  fipe  ;  to  ooze  or  drain  out  fiowly.     North. 
Sirple.    To  hpple.     North. 
Siss.    A  great  fat  woman.     Exm, 

Size 
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Size  of  Bread,  and  Cue  of  Bread.  Cambridge, 
The  one  fignifying  halt'  the  other ;  one  fourth  part  c* 
a  halfpenny  loaf;  cue  being  Q.  the  abbreviation  of  a 
quarter,  and  fize  comes  from  fcindo,  I  cut. 

Sizely.    Nice,  proud,  coy.     Exm. 

Sizzing.    Yeaft.     South. 

Skaitch.    A  ftielf,  or  ledge.     North. 

Skale,  or  Skail.  To  fcatter  and  throw  abroad,  as 
mole-hilis  are  when  levelled.     North. 

Skare,  or  Skair.    Wild,  timid,  flw.     North. 

Skath.  Lofs,  harm,  wrong,  prejudice.  Derbyfh.  One 
doth  the  fkath,  and  another  hath  the  fcorn.  Ab  A.  S, 
Scasdon. 

Skeel.    A  collock.     North. 

Skeeling.    An  i(le  or  bay  of  a  barn.     South. 

Skelboose.    A  cow-ftall.     North. 

Skeller'd.    Warp'd,  caft,  become  crooked.    Derbyfh. 

Sk,elfer.    A  large  thing  of  any  kind. 

Skelping.  Full,  burfting,  very  large.  Alfo  a  hearty 
beating. 

Skemmel.    A  long  form  or  ftool.     North. 

Sken.    To  fquint.     North. 

Skeyl.  To  fkeylj  to  lean  on  one  fide.  To  /keyl  up  % 
to  throw  up  the  fore  part  of  a  cart,  in  order  to  (hoot 
out  the  load.     Tofkeylover;  to  overturn.     North. 

Skeylbeast.    The  partition  of  cattle-flails.     North. 

Skeyl'd.     See  Sheld. 

Skice.    To  fkice  j  to  play  and  frolick  about.     Weft. 

Skid.  To  fkid  a  wheel ;  to  prevent  its  turning  in  going 
down  a  deep  hill ;  to  drag  it.     Kent. 

Skiddey,  or  Sk.iddey-cock.    A  water-rail.     Weft. 

Skieu 
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Skiel.    A  beer-cooler,  ufed  in  brewing.     Weft.     Alio 

fhallow  pans  for  holding  milk  to  cream.    Glouc. 
Skime.    To  iook  afquint,  to  glee.     North. 
Skimmer.    To  fkimmer  ;  to  fhine.     North. 
Skip,  orSKEP.  A  bafket.  A  bee-fkep ;  a  bee-hive.  South. 
Skir,  or  Skeer.    Sharp.   The  wind  is  tedious  fkir.  Suff, 
Skirl.    To  fcream  out  or  fhriek.     North. 
Skirl,  or  Screes.    Small  nones  or  pebbles.     North. 
Skit.    To  reflecl  on.     North. 
Skotch,  or  Squotch.  A  notch,  or  cut.   Hence  fcotch'd 

collops.     Exm. 
Skrow.    Surly,  dogged;  ufed  moftly  adverbially. 
Skufe.    A  precipice.     North. 
Skuft  (of  the  neck).     The  cuff  or  back  of  the  neck, 

North. 
Slab.     The  outfide  plank  of  a  piece  of  timber  when 

fawn  into  boards.    It  is*,  word  of  general  ufe.    North. 
Slack.    A  valley,  or  fmall  (hallow  dell ;  a  dip.    North. 
Slag.    Copper  flrofs.     Glouc. 
Slaiff.    A  fhallow  dim,  almoft  a  trencher.     North. 
Slake.    Very  fmall  coals.     North. 
Slake.   Leifure.  To  be  at  flake  ;  to  be  at  leifure.    Norf. 
Slam.     To  flam  one  j  to  beat  or  cuff  one  Arenuoufly ;    , 

to  pufh  violently.     He  flamm'd-to  the  door.     North. 
Slany.    A  flattern.     Glouc. 
Slape.    Slippery.    Slape-yale;  rich,  foft,  or  fmooth  ale. 

North. 
Slappel.    A  piece,  part,  or  portion.     South. 
Slapper.    Any  thing  large.     She  is  a  flapper;  i.e.  a 

large  woman.     North. 

Slash.    To  cut  in  galhes*     Var. 

Slat* 
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Slat,  or  Slate.    To  flat  on:,  to  dam  againft,  or  caO: 

on  any  thing.     To  flate  the  dog  at  any  cne.     North. 
Slatter.    To  fpill  careJefsly.     North. 
Sleak.    To  fleak  out  the  tongue ;  to  put  it  out  by  way 

of  fcorn.     North. 
Sleak.    To  give  over  raining.     North. 
Sled.    A  fledge.     North. 

Sleech.   To  dip  or  take  up  water.    See  Keech.  North. 
Sleepy.    An  apple  or  pear  beginning  to  rot  is  faid  to  be 

fleepy.     Glouc. 
Slench.   To  hunt  privately  for  flealing  food,  as  dogs  do. 

North. 
Slicken.    Smooth,  flick.     North. 
Sliddering,  or  Slithering.    Slipping.     North. 
Slim.    Wicked,  mifchievous,  perverfe.    From  the  Ger- 
man fchlim.     It  is  a  word  generally  ufed  in  the  fame 

fenfe  with  fly.     Slim  alfo  figniries  flender-bodied,  and 

thinly  clothed.     North. 
Slinget.    A  narrow  flip  of  ground.     Worcefterfh. 
Slipe.    To  llipe  off;  to  ftrip  off  the  fkin  or  bark  of  any 

thing.    North.     Alfo  to  uncover  a  houfe. 
Slive.    To  flive;  to  fneak.     Lincolnfh.    A  dan  flaever, 

ferpo  Teut.  Schleiffen  humi  trahere,  hinc  &  Lincolnfh. 

A  fliverly  fellow  ;     vir   fubdolus,    vafer,    diflimulator, 

veterator.     Sliven,  idle,  lazy.     North. 
Slive.    To  fplit.     North. 
Sliving.    A  flovenly  clown.     North. 
Slock,  or  Sleck.    Small  pit-coal.     To  fleck,  flocken, 

or  flack  ;  to  quench  or  allay  the  fire,  or  one's  thirft. 

North. 
Slocket.    To  pilfer.    Ufed  when  a  fervant  conveys  any 

thing  privately  out  of  the  houfe.     Berkth, 

Slo- 
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Slokened.    Slockened,  q.  flackened.    Choaked.     Var» 

Dial.     As  the  fire  is  choaked  by  throwing  water  upon 

it.     North. 
Slot.    To  ilot  a  door;  to  fhut  it  haftily,  or  in  a  paffion. 

Lincolnfh. 
Slote.  The  dote  of  a  ladder  or  gate  ;  the  flat  ftep  or  bar. 

North. 
Slotter.    Naftinefs.     Exm. 

Slough.    A  hufke.- — It  is  pronounced  Sluffe.     North. 
Sloum,  or  Slaum.    A  gentle  fleep  or  flumber.    North. 
Slow-worm.  A  kind  of  fnake  ;  called  alfo  a  blind-worm. 

Var. 
Sludge.    Mud.     North. 
Slump.    To  flump;  to  flip,  or  fall  plump  down  in  any 

wet  or  dirty  place.    North.     In  the  South  the  word 

flump  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe. 
Smartle.    To  fmartle  away  ;  to  wafte  away.     North. 
Smidv,  or  Smithy.    A  fmith's  (hop.     Whence  fmidy- 

knoom  var  Dial. 
Smit.    To  fmit ;  to  infect.     North. 
Smitting.    Catching;  infectious.     North. 
Smi'ttle.    To  fmittle ;  to  infect.     From  the  old  Saxon 

fmittan,  and  Dutch  fmetten,  to  fpot  or  infect.   Whence 

our  word  fmut.    North. 
Smittleish.    Infectious.     North. 
Smoot.    A  fmall  gap  or  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  hedge. 

North.     To  fmoot ;  to  creep  through  fuch  a  gap. 
Smopple.    Brittle;  as  fmopple  wood,  fmopple  pie-cruft  j 

i.  e.  fhort  and  crifp.     North. 
Smudge.    A  fuffocating  fmoke.     North." 
Snack,   or  Spunk.     A  dried  fungus  ;   ufed  as  tinder, 

Glouc.     To  go  macks,  or  mack  it ;  to  go  fhares,  or 

partake. 

SnAc. 
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Snag.    A  fnail.     South. 

Snaggy.    Tetchy,  peevifti.     North. 

Snape.  To  fnape  or  (heap  ;  to  check  ;  as,  children  eafilv 
/heaped.  Herbs  and  fruit  fheaped  with  cold  weather. 
It  is  a  general  word  ufed  all  over  England. 

Snaste.  The  fnafte  ;  the  burnt  wick  or  fnuff  of  a  can- 
die.     North  and  South. 

Snathe,  or  Snare.  To  fnathe,  or  fnare;  to  prune 
trees ;  to  cut  off  the  boughs  of  afh  or  other  timber 
trees,  of  which  the  wood  is  ufed,  as  prune  is  of  fruit 
trees.    North. 

Snathe.    The  handle  of  a  fcythe.     South. 

Snaze.    To  clip  an  hedge.     North. 

Sneaker  (of  punch).    A  fmall  bowl  of  punch.   North. 

Sneck.  Sneck  the  door ;  latch  the  door.  The  fneck  or 
fnecket  of  the  door  is,  according  to  Skinner,  the  firing 
which  draws  up  the  latch  to  open  the  door ;  perhaps 
from  the  Dutch  word  fnappen,  to  match  ;  becaufe,  when 
the  door  is  to  be  opened,  it  is  generally  done  with  a 
fnatch  or  jerk.     North. 

Snee.  To  fnee,  or  fnie ;  to  abound  or  fwarm.  He  fnies 
with  lice  ;  he  fwarms  with  lice.     North. 

Snerple.    To  fhrivel  up  by  means  of  fire.     North. 

Snert.    An  ineffectual  effort  to  llifle  a  laugh.     North. 

Sneyer.  Slender.  North.  A  fnever  fpawt ;  a  ilender 
(tripling. 

Snevil.    A  fnail.     North. 

Snevver.    Slender  and  neat.     North. 

Snew.    To  turn  up  the  ncfe.     North. 

Snig.    To  drag  wood  without  a  cart.     North. 

Snig.    A  fpecies  of  eel.    ■  Hampfh. 

M  Snite. 
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Snite.    To  fnite  ;  to  wipe.    Snite  your  nofc;  i.e.  wipe 

your  nofe.    A  Sclientzen  Belg.  fnutten  fnotten.    Nares 

emungere.     Dan  Snyder,  emange,  a  fnot  fubftantivo, 

to  wipe  off  the  fnot.     North. 
Snithj:.    Cutting  or  piercing.    A  fnithe  wind  ;  a  cutting 

wind.  From  the  German  word  fchnieden,  to  cut.  North. 
Snocksnarls.    Thread  which  is  overtwifted,  and  runs 

into  kinks,  is  faid  to  run  into  fnockfnarls.     North. 
Snod  and  snog.    Neat,  handfome,  fmoothj  as,  fnogly 

gear'd,  handfomely  diefTed.  North.  Snog  malt  ;  fmocih, 

with  few  combs. 
Snooac.     To  fnooac ;   to  fmell  in  a  fnuffing  manner. 

North. 
Snotercob.    The  red  part  of  a  turkey's  head.    North. 
Snotter.    To  fob  or  cry.     North. 
Snoup.    A  blow  on  the  head.     Glouc. 
Snoutband.     An  interrupter  in  difcourfe.     One  who 

ruddy  contradicts  an  aflertion  made  by  any  perfon  in 

company,  is  faid  to  be  his  Snoutband.     North. 
Snouth-bands.    The  iron  round  clog  foles.     North. 
Snuck.    To  fmell.     Norf. 
Snurles.    Noftrils.     North. 
Snuzzle.     To  hide  the  face  in  the  bofom  as  children. 

North.     In  the  South  pronounced  nuzzle. 
Sny.    A  number  or  quantity.     North. 
So,  or  Soa.    A  tub  with  two  ears  to  carry  on>  a  ftang. 

Norsh.     See  Stang. 
Sock,  or  Plough-sock.    A  plough-fhare.     North. 
Sod.    A  turf.     North. 

Sods.    A  canvas  pack-faddle  fluffed  with  ftraw.    North. 
Softnet.    A  fooliih  fellow.     North. 

Soil, 
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Soil.  To  foil  milk  ;  to  cleanfe  it:  rather  to  file  it;  to 
caufe  it  to  fubfide,  to  drain  it.  Vide  Sile.  The  word- 
foil  is  alfo  ufed  for  purging  or  cleaning  the  ftomachs  of 
horfes;  green  corn,  or  vetches,  being  often. given  to 
horfes  (landing  in  the  ftable  to  foil  them. 

Soil,  or  Sile-dish.  A  (training  or  clcanfing  dim.  North, 

Soke,  or  Sooac.  An  exclufive  privilege  claimed  by 
millers  of  grinding  all  the  corn  which  is  ufed  within 
the  manor  or  townihip  wherein  their  mill  (lands.  Some 
trials  at  law  relative  to  this  ancient  privilege  have  lately- 
taken  place ;  but  the  millers  have  generally  been  caft. 
It  feems,  however,  to  be  underftood,  that  an  alien  miller 
lias  no  right  to  afk  publickly  for  corn  to  be  ground  in  a 
parifh  which  has  a  ccrn-mill  belonging  to  it.  A  horn 
may  neverthelefs  be  founded,  or  a  bell  be  rang.  Mar- 
fhall's  Yorkfhire. 

Sold.  I  fold  him  up ;  I  have  diftrained  his  goods.  North. 

Soller,  or  Solar.  An  upper  chamber  or  loft.  From 
the  Latin,  folarium.     South. 

Soncy.    Lucky,  fortunate.     North. 

Soole,  or  Sowle.  Any  thing  eaten  with  bread.   North. 

Soopperloit.  A  time  of  idlenefs  or  relaxation  j  play- 
time.    South. 

Soon.    The  evening.     A-foon,  at  even.     Weft. 

Soss,  orSEss.  A  mucky  puddle.  Hence  Sefs-pool.  North.- 

Soss.    To  fofs ;  to  lap  like  a  dog.     North. 

Sosse-erangle.    A  ilatternly,  lazy  wench.     South. 

Sotter.  To  make  a  noife.  in  boiling,  as  any  thick  fub- 
ftance  does.     North. 

i 

Sough,  or  Suff.    A  drain.     North, 
Sourdocken.    Sorrel.     North. 

M  a  §ouse, 
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Souse.  The  ear;  mod  properly  that  of  a  hog,  from  its 
being  frequently  pickled  or  foufed.      North. 

Sowings,  or  Sewings.    Oatmeal  flummery.     North. 

Sowle.    To  fowle  one  by  the  ears.    Lineolnfh.    To  pull 
by  the  ears  as  dogs  pull  fwine.     Alfo  to  tumble  one's 
clothes,  to  pull  or  rumple  one  about.     Exm. 
-Spackt.     Docile,  ingenious.     A  fpackt  lad  or  wench.' 
7"he  fame  as  Pat  in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire. 

Spales.    Chips.     North. 

Spalls.    Chips.    Alfo  things  cart  in  one's  teeth.    Exm. 

Spancel.    A  rope  to  tie  a  cow's  hinder's  legs.     North. 

Spans.    To  fpane  a  child  ;  to  wean  it. 

Spang- new.    Quite  new.     North. 

Spang-wheav.    To  throw  up  into  the  air.     North. 

Spar.  To  bolt,  bar,  pin,  or  (hut  a  door.  Ab  A.  S.  fpar* 
ran,  obdere,  claudere.  This  word  is  alfo  ufed  in  Nor- 
folk ;  where  they  fay,  Spar  the  door,  an  emis  he  come} 
i.  e.  (hut  the  door,  left  he  come  in. 

Spare.    Slow.     Exm. 

Sparkey, or  Sparkled.  Spotted,  fprinkled.  A  fparkey 
caw.     He  fparkled  the  water  all  over  me. 

Sparre.  To  fparre,  fpeir,  or  fpurre ;  to  afk,  inquire, 
cry  at  the  market.  Ab  A.  S.  fprian,  to  fearch  out  by 
the  track,  or  trace,  or  enquire,  or  make  diligent  fearch. 

Spave.    To  fp2ve  ;  to  fpay  cattle. 

Spaw.    The  flit  of  a  pen.     North. 

Spawt,  or  Spowt.    A  youth. 

Speals.    Chips,  or  fmall  fplit  flicks.     North. 

Speaved.    Gelded  ;  barren.     North. 

Speck.    The  heel-piece  of  a  (hoe.     North. 

Speean.  Tofpeean;  to  wean,  as  calves  and  pigs.  North. 

Speen,  or  Spene.    A  cow-pafs,     Kent. 

Speer. 
1 
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Speer.    The  chimney-poM.    Chefh.     Rear'd  againft  the 
fpeer  ;  landing  up  againft  the  chimney-poft. 

Spel  and  Knor.    The  game  of  trap-ball.     North. 

Spelder.    To  fpell.     North. 

Sp^lks.    Small  fticks  to  fix  on  thatch  with.     Alfo  fpllrw 
ters.     North. 

Spence.   A  fmall  place  for  fetting  milk  or  drink  in,  made 
with  wainfcor,  or  a  lattice.     North. 

Speng'd.    Pied,  as  cattle.     North. 

Spewring.    A  boarded  partition.     Exm. 

Spice.  Raifins,  plumbs,  figs,  and  fuch  like  fruit.  Yorkfh, 
Spice  a  fpecies.     Spice-pudding;  plumb-pudding. 

Spick  and  span  new.    Every  part  new.  South.    Some- 
derive  this  from  a  fpear ;  the  head  of  which  was  vul- 
garly called  the  fpike ;   the  handle,  or  flaff,  the  fpan  : 
fo  that  fpick  and  fpan  new,  was  both  head  and  £tefF3 
that  is,  the  whole  weapon,  new. 

Spill.    A  fpill  of  money;  a  fum.     North. 

Spink.    A  chaffinch.     North. 

Spirket.    A  hook  to  hang  things  on.     Norf. 

Spolt.    Wood  grown  brittle  through  drynefs.    T\\q  raf- 
ters of  the  church  of  Norwich  are  faid  to  be  fpolt.  Norf. 

Spool.    The  thread  in  a  weaver's  fhuttle,.    North. 

Spout.    Spirits.     He  is  id  great  fpcut ;  he  is  in  high  fpi- 
rits.     Berkfn. 

Sprag.    Lively,  active. 

Sprewl.    To  fourn  and  kick  with  both  hands  and  feet 
when  held  down.     North. 

Sprey.    Sptuce,  ingenious.     Exm. 

Sprig.    A  brad.    North. 

Sprint.    A  gin  for  catching  birds  with.     North. 

Sprunny.    A  male  fweetheart.     Glouc. 
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Sprunt.    A  fteep  road.     North. 

Spudlee.   To  fpudlee ;  to  ftir,  or  fpread  a  thing  abroad. 

Extn. 
Spurk.   To  fpurk  up ;  to  fpring,  (hoot,  or  rife  up  brifkly. 

South. 
Spurkit.    A  peg.     Suffolk. 
Spurne.    An  evil  fpirit.     Dorfetfli. 
Spurrings.    Bans  of  marriage.     North. 
Spur-way.    A  bridle-way  through  any  ground  ;  a  paf- 

fage  for  a  horfe,  by  right  of  cuftom.     South. 
Squab.    A  couch  common  in  mod  farm-houfes.    North. 
Squale.    To  throw  a  ftick,  as  at  a  cock.     Weft. 
Squat.    To  bruife,  or  make  fiat,  by  letting  fall  j  active. 

South. 
Squatted.    Splafhed  with  mire  or  dirt.     Kent. 
Squeeg'd.    Squeezed.     Middlefex. 
Squelch.    A  flat  fail  on  one  fide.     Var. 
Squelstring.    Sultry,  fweltering.     Exm. 
Squinder.    To  burn  inwardly,  as  charcoal.     Norf. 
Squirm.    To  wriggle  and  twift  about  brifkly,  after  the 

manner  of  an  eel.     It  is  ufually  fpoken  of  that  fifth. 

South. 
Stackbars.     Large  hurdles  with  which  hay-ftacks  in 

the  fields  are  generally  fenced.     North. 
Staddle.    A  mark  or  imprefllon  made  on  any  thing  by 

fomewhat  lying  upon  it ;  fo  fears  or  marks  of  the  fmall- 

pox  are  called  fiaddles.    Aifo  the  bottom  of  a  corn-mow 

or  hay-Mack  is  called  the  ftaddle.     North. 
Stadle.    To  ftadle  a  wood  ;  i.  e.  in  cutting  a  wood,  to 

leave  at  certain  diltances  a  fufficient  number  of  young 

plants  to  replenish  it.     Norf. 
Staffe.    A  fiaffe  of  cocks  j  a  pair  of  cocks.     North. 

Stag. 
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Stag.    A  colt,  or  filly ;  alfo  a  romping  girl.     North, 

Stainch.    A  root  like  liquorice.     North. 

Stale.    A  hurdle.     North. 

Stalenge.    To  compound  for  any  thing  by  the  year  0? 

number.     North. 
Stam-wood.    The  roots  of  trees,  flubbed  up.    South. 
Stang.    A  wooden  bar,  a  long  pole.     Ab  A.  S.  Stang. 
This  word  is  ftill  ufed  in  fome  colleges  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge;  to  ftang  fcholars,  in  Chriftmas-time, 
being  to  caufe  them  to  ride  on  a  colt  ftaff,  or  pole,  for 
milling  of  chapel.     In  Yorkshire,  the  man  who  beats 
his  wife,  or  the  woman  who  beats  her  hufband,  is  pu- 
nifhed  by  being  made  to  ride  the  ftang.    A  ftang,  in  the 
Eaft  Riding  of  this  county,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  fourth 
part  of  an  acre. 
Stang.    To  ftang;  to  (hoot  with  pain.     North. 
Stang s.    The  (hafts  of  a  cart. 

Stank.    A  dam,  or  bank,  to  flop  water.   Wore.  &  South. 
Stansions.     Iron  bars  that  divide  a  window.     North. 
Stare-bason.     One  with  large  eyes,  or  that  is  apt  to 

ftare  impudently.     Weft. 
Stark.    Stiff,  or  ftrongly ;  as,  ftark  mad,  ftark  nought. 

Com.     From  the  German,  Stark,  ftrong. 
Stark.  Stiff,  tight,  not  lax;  complete.    Ab  A.S.  Sterc, 
(tare,  rigidus,  durus.     Belg.  Sc  Dan.   Sterch.     Teut. 
ftarck,  validus,  robuftus,  firmus.     Vide  Skinner. 
Starky.     Dry,  (hrivelled  up.      My  (hoes  are  all  ftarky, 
or  ftarkled,  owing  to  their  being  zet  before  the  vire  when 
wet.     Glouc. 
Starslubber.    Frog  fpawn.     North. 
Start.    A  long  handle  of  any  thing  ;  a  tail,  as  it  fignt- 
fies  in  Low  Dutch  :  fo  a  red-iiart  is  a  bird  with  a  red 
tail. 

Start. 
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Start.    An  hurdle.     North. 

Statesmen.    Ytomen  ;  ftnall  landholders.     Norf. 

Stave.     A  fhff;  alfo  a  tree,  or  plank,  laid  acrofs  the 

water   for   a    foot-bridge,    with    fomething   of    a    rail. 

*'  When  the  water  was  ftave,"  or  up  by  llavc  ;  an  ex- 

preflion  meaning  it  was  fwolo  fo  high  as  to  cover  the 

(lave  or  bridge.     Weft. 
Staup.    To  fhup ;  to  lift  the  feet  high,  and  tread  hea- 
vily in  walking.     North.  .  , 
Staw'd.    Set.    North.    From  the  Saxon,  flow,  a  place  ; 

originally  from  ftatio  and  ftatuo.     Hence,  I  fuppofe, 

flowing  of  goods  in  the  hold  of  a  (hip,  or  in  a  ftore- 

houfe. 
Stea,  Steik,  or  Steke  the  dure;   (hut  the  door.     A 

Teut.  &  Belg.  ftecken,  fteken,  t'j  thruO,  or  put ;  to 

ftake.     North. 
Stead.    Is  generally  ufed  for  a  place ;  as,  it  lies  in  fuch 

a  fiead  ;  i.  e.  it  lies  in  fuch  a  place  :   whereas,  elfewhere,. 

inftead  is  only  made  ufe  of  for,  in  place,  or  in  the  room . 

of. 
Steak.    To  pull  to,  as  a  door,  &c. 
Steal.    The  (leal  of  any  thing  ;  the  handle.     South. 
Steathing.    A  partition  of  lath  and  plainer.     North. 
Stee.    A  ladder.    In  the  Saxon,  ftegher  is  a  ftair,  gradus 

fcale  •,  perchance  from  rtee. 
Steehoppikg.     Gadding  abroad;    playing   the  hobby- 

horfe.     Exm.  and  Weft. 
Steem.    To  iteem  a  thing;  to  befpeak  a  thing.    North.  ; 
Steerish.     Spoken  of  a  young,  raw,  growing  ox;  not 

"  oxey."     Glouc. 
Steev'u  with  cjold.    Qi^iite  fr.ff  and  frozen.     Weir. 
SitG.    A  gander.     North. 

Steip. 
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Steip    (of   helms).      Commonly  eighteen  in  number. 

Wilts. 
Stertling-roil.    A  wanton  flattern.     Weft. 
S.tetchel'd.    Filled  very  full.     North. 
Steveling.   Blundering  or  (tumbling  in  walking.  North. 
Stevvon.    A  loud  noife.     North. 
Stew.    When  the  air  is  full  of  duft,  fmoke,  or  (team, 

North. 
Stewardly.    Like  a  good  houfewife. 
Steyan,  or  Stean.    An  earthen  pot  like  a  jar.    Exm. 
Stidden.    Stood.     North. 
Stiddy.    An  anvil.     North. 

Stife.    Obftinate,  inflexible,  ftiff.    From  the  old  Saxon. 

A  ftife  quean,  a  lufty  quean  ;  ftife  bread,  ftrong  bread, 

made  with  beans  and  peas,  &c.  which  makes  it  of  a 

ftrong  fmell  and  tafte.     North. 

Stile.    To  ftile,  or  ftilee  ;  to  iron  clothes.     Exm. 

Stile.  To  ftile  linen  j  to  fmooth  it  with  an  iron,  to  iron 

it.     Weft. 
Stime.    I  don't  fee  a  ftime  of  it;  i.e.  a  glimpfe  of  it. 

North. 
Stimey.    Dim-fighted.     North. 

Stirk.   Afteer;  alfo  a  two-year  old  cow  or  bull.  North. 
Stirrups.    A  kind  of  bufkins.     Exm. 
S tithe.    Strong,  ftiff.    Ab  A.  S.  Stidh,  ftiff,  hard,  fe- 
vere,  violent,  great,  ftrong.  S tithe  cheefe  ;  ftrong  cheefe. 
Stith.    An  anvil ;  from  the  aforefaid  Stidh  j  for  what  is 

harder  than  an  anvil  ? 
Stivering  or  stubvering  up  against.  Standing  ftiff. 

Weft. 
Stiven.    Sternnefs.     Perhaps  from  ftiffe. 
Stocks-bill.    Geranium  Robertianum.     North. 

Stoly. 
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Btoly.    Dirty,  diforderly.    A  floly  houjfc ;  a  cluttered  or 

diforderly  houfe. 
Stom.    The  inftruinent  ufed  to  keep  the  malt  in  the  vat. 

North. 
Stonyhard.    The  herb  corn-gromwell.     North. 
Stood.    Cropt.     Sheep  are  faid  to  be  flood,  whofe  ears 

are  cropped  j  and  men  who  wear  their  hair  very  fhort. 

North. 
Stood.    Tired,  weary.     North. 
Stooks.    A  col!e£lion  of  fheaves  of  corn,  being  ten  fet 

up  together,  and  covered  by  two.    North.     Called  alio 

Thrave.     See  Thrave. 
Stool.    To  flool  terras ;  to  fet  up  turfs  two  and  two, 

one  agahft  the  other,  touching  at  the  upper  part,  and 

wide  at  the  bottom,  that  the  wind  may  blow  through 

them  and  dry  them  for  fuel.     Weft. 
Stoop,  or  Stowp.  A  poft  faltened  into  the  earth.    From 

the  Latin,  Aupa.     North. 
Stops.    Small  well-buckets.     Norf. 
Stoor.    To  floor ;  to  rife  up  in  clouds,  as  fmoke,  dult, 

&c.     North. 
Storken.    To  conical  or  coagulate  like  melted  wax  or 

tallow. 
Stot.     A  young  bullock  or   fleer;    a  young  horfe  in 

Chaucer.     Ab  A.  S.  Stod,  or  fleda,  a  ftallion;  alfo  a 

war-horfe,  a  fleed.     North. 
Stoter,  or  Stotre.    To  flumble.     North. 
Stouck.    A  flack  of  corn  of  ten  fheaves.     North. 
Stoud.    A  young  colt  in  a  flud.     Weft. 
Stover.    F odder  for  cattle,  or  any  food,  except  grain. 

Norf. 
Stouk.    To  raife  a  fleam.     North. 

Stound, 
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Stound,  q.  Stund.     A  wooden  veflel  to  put  fmall*  . 

beer  in  :  alfo  a  portion  of  time  ;  a  fmall  ftound.  North. 
Stound.    A  little  while,  a  fmall  portion  of  time.    South. 
Stound.     Stand,  ftop.     PJiTex. 
Stowk,  q.  Stalk.    The  handle  of  a  pail.   Alfo  a  fhock 

of  twelve  (heaves.     North. 
Stowles.    The  bottoms  or  trunks  of  trees,  grubbed  up 

and  left.     Glouc. 
Stowre.   A  iound  of  a  ladder ;  a  hedge-Make.   Alfo  the 
ftaves  in  the  fide  of  a  wain,  in  which  the  eve-rings  are 
fattened,  though  the  large  and  flat  ones  are  called  flots. 
North. 
Stracklin,     One  who  is  detracted.     North. 
Straft.    Angered,  angrily.     Norf. 
Stram.  A  Hidden,  loud,  and  quick  found  :  fo,  as  a  verb, 
to  ftram  the  doors  means  to  (hut  them  with  noife  and 
violence. 
Stramash.  To  ftrarnafh  j  to  crack  or  break  irreparably* 

to  deftroy.     North. 
Strammer.    A  great  lie.     Exm. 

Strandy.    Reftive,  paffionate;  fpokcn  of  children  ;  fuch 
they  call  ftrandy- mires.    North.     The  word  Randy  is 
fometimes  ufed  in  much  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  South, 
and  is  particularly  applied  to  a  reftive  or  frolickfome  horfe. 
Strange.    I's  ftrange  at  you  ;  1  wonder  at  you.   North. 
Strat.    To  ftrat ;  to  dafh  in  pieces,  to  throw  any  thing 
againft  the  ground.     Sometimes  ufed  figuratively ;  as, 
to  flrat  a  match,  that  is,  to  break  off  a  match,  or  pre- 
vent an  intended  marriage.     Weft. 
Strat  in  the  chops.    A  blow  on  the  face  or  mouth. 
To  ftrat  a  perfon  up  j  to  befpatter  him  or  her  with  mud 
or  water.     Weft. 
,  Streea. 
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Streea.    Straw.     North. 

Strickle.    An  inflrument  ufed  to  whet  fcythes  with. 

North. 
Stric.    The  foot-ftalk  of  any  fruit.    South.     The  ftrig 

of  a  cherry. 
Strike.     Four  pecks,  or  a  buihel.     A  ftrike  of  corn, 

North. 
Strip.    To  ftrip ;  to  draw  the  after-milkhigs  of  cows. 

North. 
Strippings.    After-milkings,  brokings.     North. 
Stroaking.    Milking  after  the  calf  has  fuckled.    Exm. 
Stroil.    Strength  and  agility.    Thou  haft  neither  flroil 

nor  docity.    Exm.     Stroil  is  alfo  a  denomination  for 

the  long  roots  of  weeds  and  grafs  in  grounds  not  pro- 
perly cultivated. 
S troop.    The  gullet.     Norf. 
Stroop.    To  bawl  out,  or  cry  aloud.    From  Stroop,  the 

gullet. 
Strunt.     The  tail  or  rump.     Ab  A.  S.    Steort,  Gerr, 

Belg.    Stert,  fteert.  Teut.    Stertz,  cauda,  vel  a  Belg. 

Stront,  Fr.    G.  Eftron,    It.  Stronzo,  ftercus  per  me- 

tarym.  adjuncti.     Skinner. 
Stkushins.     Orts.     From  deftruclion,  I  fuppofe.    We 

ufe  the  word  ftrufhion  for  deftruclion.     It  lies  in  the 

way  of  ftrulhion  j  i.  e.  in  a  likelihood  of  being  defhoyed. 

North. 
Stry.    To  fpoil  or  deftroy.     Norf.  \ 

Stub.    A  good  ftub;  a  large  fum  of  money.     Exm. 
Stub.    To  dig  up  trees  by  the  roots.     North. 
Stubs.    The  ftumps  of  trees.     North. 
Stucker.    When  the  air  in  a  houfe  is  filled  with  fleam. 

and  fmoke.     North. 

Stuck- 
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Stuckling.    An  apple-pie,  or  party.     South. 

Stufnet.    A  pofnet,  or  fkillet.     South. 

Stull.    A  luncheon;  a  great  piece  of  bread,  cheefe,  or 

other  vi&uals.     EfTex  and  South. 
Stulp.    A  port  of  any  kind.     Norf. 
Stunch.     One  who  is  broad  and  ftour,  though  fliort. 

North. 
Stunt.     Stubborn,  fierce,  angry.  Lincolnfh.    Ab  A.  S. 

Stunta,  ftunt,  ftultus,  fatuus,  forte  quia  ftulti  praeferoces 

funt,  vel  a  verbo,  to  ftand,  ut  refty  a  refhndo,  meta- 

phora  ab  equis  contumacibus  fumptu.     Skinner. 
Sture.    A  fleer.     Alfo  a  duft  raifed.     Exm. 
Sturk.    A  young  bullock  or  heifer.    North.     Ab  A.  S. 

Styrk,  buculus. 
Sturken.    To  grow,  thrive.     Throdden  is  the  fame. 

North.     Alfo  to  ftifTen,  as  melted  wax  or  greafe. 
Sturry.    Inflexible,  fturdy,  ftiff.     South. 
Stut.    To  ftammer.     North. 
Stut.    A  snar.     Weft. 
Sty.    A  ladder.     North. 
Sudded.     The  meadows  are  fudded  ;  i.  e.  covered  with. 

drift  fand  left  by  the  floods.      Weft. 
Suffing.     Sobbing.      Exm. 
Sug  sue.    A  word  ufed  to  call  pigs  to  eat  their  wafti. 

Norf. 

Summering.    A  rum-bearing.     Alfo  a  riot  or  fcolding- 

match.     North. 
Suncate.    A  dainty.     Suff. 
Sunder.    To  funder  to  air;  to  expofe  to  the  fun  and 

wind,  as  hay  which  has  been  cocked,  but  which  is  ftill 

under- dry.     North. 
Sunk.    A  canvas  pack-faddle  fluffed  with  ftraw.    North. 

N  Sup- 
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Suppintgs.    Broth,  &c.     Spoon-meat.     North. 

Swad.  Siliqua  ;  a  cod,  a  peafe-fvvad  ;  ufed  metaphori- 
cally for  one  that  is  (lender  ;  a  mere  f^ad.    North. 

Swache.  A  tally;  that  which  is  fixed  to  cloth  fent  to 
dye,  of  which  the  owner  keeps  the  other  part.    North. 

Swaip.    To  walk  proudly.     North. 

Swaimous.     Bafhful  or  fheepifh.     North. 

Swale.    Windy,  cold,  bleak.     North. 

Swale.    Shade.     Norf. 

Swale,  or  Sweal.  To  finge  or  burn;  as,  to  fweal  a 
liog.  Alfo  to  wafte  or  blaze  away  ;  as,  the  candle 
fweals.  Ab  A.  S.  Swaelan,  to  kindle,  or  fet  on  fire  j 
to  burn.     North  and  South. 

Swale,  or  Sweale.    A  flame.     North. 

Swang,  A  frelh  piece  of  green  fwarth,  lying  in  a  bottom, 
among  arable  or  barren  land  ;  a  dool.     North. 

Swape.  A  long  pole,  turning  on  a  fulcrum,  ufed  in 
drawing  water  out  of  a  well.     North. 

Swape.    The  handle  of  a  pump.     Norf. 

Swapping,  or  Swopping.  Big,  large,  unweildy;  as 
the  fwopping  mallard  of  All-Souls  college,  in  the  fong, 
means  a  very  large  mallard. 

Swarmle.  To  climb  a  tree  that  has  no  boughs.   North. 

Swarm.    To  climb  the  bole  of  a  tree.     North. 

Swarth.  The  fetch,  or  ghoft,  of  a  dying  man.  Per- 
haps from  the  A.  S.  fwearr,  black,  dark,  pale,  wan. 
Cumb. 

Swarth.    Grafs  juft  cut  to  be  made  up  into  hay.     C. 

Swat.  To  fit  down  ;  alfo  to  fcatter,  or  fpill  any  liquid. 
North. 

Swatch.    To  cut  or  clip.     North. 

Swatch.    A  fample,  (bred,  or  remnant.     North. 

Swathe.    Cairn.     North. 

Swathe- 
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Swathe- bank.    A  fwarth  of  new- mown  grafs  or  corn. 

North. 
Swatter.    To  fcatter  or  wade.     He  fwuttered  away  all 

his  money.     North. 
Swattle.    To  guzzle.     North. 
S wattle.    To  fwattle  away  j  to  wafte. 
Sways.    Rods  or  fwitches.     Norf. 
Sweal.    To  finge.    To  fweal  a  hog.    A  fweal'd  cat;  a 

cat  whofe  hair  or  fur  is  finged  oft,  by  fleeping  in  the 

afhes.     Sweal   is   fometimes   applied   to  a   candle  that 

droofes  or  melts,  called  in  Middlefex  fiareing. 
Sweamish  ;  i.  e.  fqueamiih  ;  ufed  for  modeft.    North. 
Sweap.    To  fv  op  or  exchange.     North. 
Sweb.    To  fwoon.     North. 
Sweet  mart.    The  martin.     See  Foul-mart. 
S  weigh.    To  play  at  fee -fa w  or  titter- totter, 
Swelt.    To  fwoon.     North. 
Swidden.    To  fwidden }  to  finge  or  burn  off,  as  heath. 

&c.     North. 
Swidge.    To  fwidge;   to  fmart  violently,  as  a  burn  or 

recent  wound.     North. 
Swig.    A  liquor  made  of  whey  and  herbs.    North.    Alfo 

to  drink  heartily. 
Swilker,  or  Swelker.    To  make  a  noife,  like  water 

lhaken  in  a  barrel.     North. 
Swilker  o'er.    To  da(h  over.     North. 
Swill.    A  fcuttle  or  wifket.     North. 
Swill.  A  keeler  to  wa(h  in,  (landing  on  three  feet.   Alfo 

to  guzzle,  or  drink  greedily.     North. 
Swillet.    Growing  turf  fet  on  fire  for  manuring  the 

land.     Exm. 
Swillings.    Hog-wafh.     North. 

N   2  SWIL- 
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Swill-tub.    A  hog-tub.     North. 

Swine-hull,  or  Swime-crue.    A  hog-ftye.     North. 

Swinge.    To  finge.     North. 

Swingle.    To  fwingle  ;  to  rough-drefs  flax.     North. 

Swingle-tree.    The  fplinter-bar  j  whippin.    Nurth. 

Swipper.    Nimble,  quick.      Ab  A.  S.    Swippre,  crafty, 

fubtle,  cunning,  fly,  wily. 
Swither.    To  throw  down  forcibly.     North. 
Swizzen.    To  finge.     North. 
Swople.    To  fnarl  like  a  dog.     South. 
Sye,  or  Sie.    A  drop.     North. 
Syker.    Such.     Syker-likej  fuch-like.     North. 
Syle,  or  Sile.    To  pour  or  run.     The  pot  files  over ; 

the  pot  boils  over.    North.     He  filed  a  gallon  of  ale 

down  his  throat  j  he  poured  a  gallon  of  ale  down  his 

throat. 
Syme.    A  frame  of  flraw  to  fet  pans  on.     No'th. 
Sype.    To  trickle,  or  come  drop  by  drop.     North. 
Syke.    A  (mail  rivulet.     North. 


T. 

I  AAL.   To  taal ;  to  fettle,  to  be  reconciled  to  a  fitua- 
tion  j  as  a  fervant  to  a  place,  iheep  to  a  heaf  or  haunt. 
North. 
Tab.    The  tab  of  a  (hoc  ;  the  latchet  of  a  fhoe.    North. 
Alfo  children's  hanging-fleeves. 

Tabern. 
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Tabern.    A  cellar.     A  Lat.  taberna. 

Tacking-end.    Shoemaket's  end. 

Tagge.    A  fheep  of  the  firft  year. 

Tail-ends.     The  refufe  of  wheat  or  other  corn,  not 

faleablc  in  the  market,  but  kept  by  farmers  for  their 

own  confumption.     Glouc. 
Take- to- un.  To  take-to-un  ;  to  attack  any  one,  either 

with  blows,  words,  or  law.     Weft. 
Tallet  (i.e.  top-loft).    A  hay-loft.     Exm. 
Tanbaste,  orTANBASE.    Scuffling,  ftruggling.    Exm. 
Tang.    A  pike.    Tang  alfo  fignifies  a  fting.     North. 
Tangleing.    Slatternly.     North. 
Tantle.    To  walk  feebly;  to  todolc,  or  toddle.     See 

Todole.     Lincolnfh. 
Tantrells.    Idle,  unfettled  people,  who  will  not  fix  to 

any  employment.     North. 
Tapley,  or  Tapely.    Early  in  the  morning.     Exm. 
Tarn.    A  lake  or  mere  pool.     North. 
Tasker.    A  threfher.     Norf. 
Taste.    Totafte;  i.e.  to  fmell,  in  the  North.    Indeed' 

there  is  a  very  great  affinity  between  the  two  fenfes.    It 

is  not  uncommon,  in  the  South,  to  hear  a  man  defire 

another  to  let  him  tafte  his  fnuff. 
Tassel.    A  filly  fellow.     North. 
Tastrill.    A  cunning  rogue.     North. 
Tatchy.    Touchy,  pcevifh.     Weft. 
Tatter.    Crofs,  peevilh.    Old  miftrefs  is  tedious  fatten 

Kent. 
Tave.    To  rage.    Lincolnfh.    A  Belg.  tobberr,  toppen, 

daven.    Teu*.  toven,  furere.     Sick  people  are  laid  to 
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tave  wkh  their  hands  when  they  catch  at  any  thing,  or 
wave  their  hands  wh?n  th^y  want  the  ufe  of  reafon. 

N  3  Taum. 
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Taum.    To  fwoon. 

Taw.    A  whip.     North. 

Taws.  A  ftrip  of  whit-leather  flit  into  a  number  of 
thongs,  ufed  as  an  infhument  of  correction  for  chil- 
dren in  Scotland.  Hence  tawed  for  whipped  or  fcourged. 
To  taw  is  alfo  to  drefs  leather  in  a  manner  different 
from  tanning. 

Tazzle,  or  Tassel.   A  wicked,  drunken  perfon.  North. 

Tea.  To  ;  as,  "  pud  fum  mare  tea't,"  put  feme  more 
to  it.     Tea  alfo  fignifies  likewife,  and  alfo. 

Tea.    The  one  ;  as,  tea  hand,  the  one  hand.     North. 

Team,  or  Teem.   To  pour  out  •>  to  lade  out  of  one  vef- 
fe!  into  another.    Perhaps  from  the  Danifh  word,  tom- 
mer,  to  draw,  to  draw  out,  or  empty  :   but  tommer 
'  comes  from  torn,  empty.     North. 

Team.   An  ox-chain,  pafung  from  yoke  to  yoke.   North. 

Teamer.    A  team  of  five  horfes.     Norf. 

Teamer-man.    A  waggoner.     Norf. 

Teamful.  Brim-full  j  as  much  as  can  be  team'd  into- 
it.  In  the  old  Saxon  it  fignines  fruitful,  abundant, 
plentiful.     Teaming-tirne  ;  time  of  bringing  forth. 

Teap.    Tup.    A  ram.     North. 

Teaster,  or  Tester.  The  head -piece  or  canopy  of 
the  bed  ;  alio  a  vulgar  term  for  a  fixpenny-piece,  all  over 
England. 

Teata.    Over-much.     North. 

Teathe.    The  dung  of  cattle.     Norf. 

Teave.  To  paw  and  fprawl  about  with  the  arms  and 
legs.     North. 

Techy  (i.  e.  Touchy).  Peeviih,  crofs,  apt  to  be  angry. 
South. 

Tfd.  To  fpread  abroad  the  new-cut  grafs,  to  make  it 
into  hay.     C, 

Ted, 
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Ted,  or  Tet.  To  be  ordered  or  permitted  to  do  a  thing ; 
as,  I  ted  go  home  ;  1  am  to  go  home.     Exm. 

Tedious.  Very,  much.  Tedious  pleafant.  He  is  a  te- 
dious horfe  to  run  ;  i.  e.  a  fwift  horfe.      Kent. 

Teen.  Angry.  North.  From  the  Saxon,  tynan,  to  pro- 
voke, ftir,  anger,  or  enrage. 

Teen-barn.    A  tithe-barn.     North. 

Teety,  or  Teathy.  Fretful,  fractious;  as  children 
when  cutting  their  teeth.     North. 

Teezle.  A  kind  of  thiltle,  ufed  in  the  cloth  manufac- 
tory. To  teezle  wool ;  to  pull  it  afunder  vvith  the 
fingers.     North. 

Temse.  A  fmall  fieve.  From  the  French,  tamife;  It. 
tamifo.  Whence  comes  the  word  tamife-bread  ;  i.  e. 
bread,  the  meal  of  which  has  been  made  fine  by  temf- 
ing  or  fifring  out  the  bran.     North. 

Teng.  To  teng  ;  to  fling  or  bite  -,  as  the  bee,  wafp,  or 
adder.     North. 

Tent.  To  tend,  or  look  to.  Various  Dialects.  I'll 
tent  thee,  quoth  Wood,  if  I  cannot  rule  my  daughter, 
I'll  rule  my  good.    ChePn.  Prov.     Alfo  to  prevent. 

Ter.    Anger,  paflion  •,  headftrong  refolution.     North. 

Terra.    A  turf.     Exm. 

Terra,  or  Terve.    A  turf.     Weft. 

Tervee.  To  tervee  ;  to  fi  uggle  and  tumble  to  get  free. 
Exm. 

Tether.  A  rope  to  confine  a  horfe,  in  feeding,  to  a  cer- 
tain fpot.     North. 

Tether.    To  tether  5  to  confine  with  a  tether.    North. 

Tetties   (from  Teats).     Breads.     Exm. 

Tew.  To  tew;  to  pull,  or  tow.  Alfo  to  work  hard; 
and  to  teize.     North. 

Tewley.  Poorly,  weakly,  tenderly.  See  Tooley.  Weft. 

Tew- 
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Tewfet.    A  lapwing.     North. 

Thaavle.  A  pot-ftick ;  a  Jadle  without  the  bowl.  North. 

Thack.    Thatch.     A  thacker;  a  thatcher.     North. 

Thar-cakes.  The  fame  with  bannocks.  North.  See 
Bannocks. 

Tharf  and  Threa.    Unwilling. 

Tharky.    Verytharky;  very  dark.     South. 

Tharn.  Guts  prepared  to  receive  puddings.  Lincolnfh. 
Ab  A.  S.  Dearm  j  Belg.  Darm,  derm;  Teut.  Darm, 
dearm,  interlines. 

That-at-dannat.    The  Devil.     North. 

Theak.    To  thatch.     North. 

The  at.  Firm,  clofe,  ftaunch.  Spoken  of  barrels  when 
they  do  not  run.     North. 

Theave.    An  ewe  of  the  firft  year.     EfTex. 

Thebes,  or  Thapes.    Goofeberries.     Norf. 

Thek,  Theck.ee,  or  Thecka.  This,  in  the  Weflern 
dialect,  is  generally,  not  always,  ufed  for  that,  when 
it  is  a  pronoun  demonftrarive,  but  never  when  it  is  a 
pronoun  relative,  or  conjunction ;  in  which  cafe,  that, 
or  thatc,  is  the  word  ufed.     Exm. 

Therl,  or  Thirl.    Gaunt,  lank,  thin,  or  lean.  Weft. 

Thew'd.    Towardly.     North. 

Thible,  or  Thivel.  A  flick  to  ftir  a  pot.  Alfo  a  dib- 
ble,  or  fetting- flick. 

Thick-listed.  Short-winded,  or  breathing  with  diffi- 
culty.    Well. 

Thill-horse.    The  fhaft-horfc.     North. 

Thin-drink.    Small -beer.     South. 

Thir.  To  thir,  thear,  der,  dear,  or  dere;  to  frighten, 
hurt,  or  ftrike  dead.     Exm. 

Thirl.    To  pierce.     North. 

Thirl. 
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Thirl.  To  bore  a  hole,  to  drill.  Lincolrifh.  Frotn 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  dhryl,  dhyrel,  entrance;  Dherlian, 
Belg.  drillen,  to  perforate. 

Tho.    Then;  at  that  time.     Exm. 

Thokish.    Slothful,  fluggifh.     Norf. 

Thole.  To  brook,  or  endure.  Derbyfh.  Thole  a 
while  ;  i.  e.  flay  a  while.  Chaucer  has  tholed  for  luf- 
fcred.     Ab  A.  S.   tholian,  of  the  fame  fignifkation. 

Thone.    Thony  ;  thawn,  damn,  moirt.     North. 

Thorle.    Gaunt,  lean.     Exm. 

Thou's  like.    Certainly;  of  necefilty. 

TffiiAVE.  A  (hock  of  corn,  .containing  twenty-four 
(heaves.     Ab  A.  S. 

Tmreaf.  A  handful,  a  bundle,  or  bottle.  North.  To 
thrave;  to  urge.  Lincolnfh.  Ab  A.  S.  thravian,  ur- 
,gere. 

Threap,  or  Threapen.  To  blame,  rebuke,  reprove, 
or  chide.  Ab  A.  S.  threapan,  threapian,  of  the  fame 
fignincation.  To  threap  kindnefs  upon  one  is  ufed  in 
another  fenfe.  To  threap  is  alfo  to  urge  or  prefs.  It  is 
no  threaping  ware ;  i.  e.  ware  {o  bad  as  to  require  a 
perfon  to  be  urged,  preffed,  or  perfuaded,  to  purchafe 
it.  North  and  South.  Alfo  to  perfift  in  faying  a  thing. 
Cumb. 

Threave.  Twenty-four  fheaves  or  boltings  of  corn. 
Glouc.   In  Yorkshire  k  fignifies  twelve  loggins  of  ftraw. 

Thrimple.    To  fumble.     North. 

Thring.    To  prefs  forward.     North. 

Thrifpa.  To  beat.  Chefli.  I'll  thrippa  thee  ;  I'll  beat 
or  cudgel  thee. 

Throdden.    To  grow,  thrive,  increnfe.     North. 

Throddy.    Plump,  fat,  or  fle(hy.     North. 

Throng, 
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Throng,  very  throng.    Bufily  employed.     North. 

Thropple.    To  throttle  or  ftrangle.    Yorkfh.  and  Var. 

Thropple.    The  windpipe.     Yorkfh, 

Throstle.    A  thrufh.     North. 

Throw,  or  Thraw.    A  turner's  lathe.     North. 

Throw.    To  turn,  as  turners  do.     Ab  A.  S.  thrawan  ; 

which,  am9ng  various  iignifkations,  means  to  turn  and 

wind.     North. 
Thruff.  A  table-comb.    Cumb.    Alfo  through.  North. 
Thrum.    To  thrum;  to  pur,  as  a  cat.     North. 
Thrunty.    Healthy,  hardy.     Ncrth. 
Thrutch.     For  Thruft.     Chefh.      A'laxfield   meafure, 

heap  and  thrutch. 
Thumping.     Great,  huge.     A  thumping  boy ;  a  large 

child.     Exm.  and  different  counties. 
Thurt.     A  thurt-over  fellow;   a  crofs-grained  or  ill- 
tempered  fellow.      Berkfli. 
Thwaite.   The  (helving  part  of  the  fide  of  a  mountain. 
Thwite.    To  wittle,  rut,  make  white  by  cutting.     He 

hath  thwitten  a  mill-pod  into  a  pudding  prick.     Prov. 

North. 
Tiching.    Setting  up  turv  ,c  to  dry,  in  order  to  prepare 

them  for  fuel.     Weft. 
Tickle.  Uncertain.  Tickle-weather;  uncertain  weather. 
Tid.     Lively,  (brightly.      Glouc. 
Tider,  Tidder,  or  Titter.     Soon,  quicker,  earlier, 

firft,  or  earlieft.     From  Tide.     Vide  Astite.     Tider 

up  caw  ;  let  him  that  is  up  firft  call  the  others.    North. 

It  alfo  is  ufed  for  rather. 
Tidy.     Small.     North. 
Tifle.     To  turn,  to  Air,  to  entangle;  to  diforder  any 

thing  by  tumbling  it.     So  (landing  corn,  or  high  grafs, 

when  trodden  down,  is  faid  to  be  titled.     North. 

Tift. 
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Tift.    To  tift  ;  to  adju'l,  or  drefs  up.     North. 

Tike.    A  dug.     North.     Alio  an  odd  or  queer  fellow. 

Till.    To.     North. 

Timersome.    PalTionate.     Weft. 

Timorous.    Ufed  by  the  vulgar  in  the  North  to  fignify 

furious  or  palTionate. 
Tine.   To  (hot  or  fence.    Tine  the  door  ;  fhut  the  door. 

Ab  A.  S.  tynan,  to  iridoCe,  fence,  hedge,  or  teen.     . 
Tine.    To  tine,  or  rind,  a  candle;  to  light  a  candle  in 

a  fire.     Her.ce  tinder.     Devonfli. 
Ting.    Toting;   to  chide  feverely.     Exm. 
Ting.    A  long  girth,  or  furcingle,  that  girds  the  paniers 

tight.     Well. 
Ting-tang.    The  little  bell  of  a  church.     North. 
Tiny.     Puny,  little.     It  is  ufua'ly  joined  with  little,  as 

,  an  augmentative.     So  they  fay,  a  little  tiny  thing. 
Tip,  or  Tup.    A  ram.     North. 
Tipe.    To  tofs  with  the  hand.     Alfo  a  trap  for  catching 

rabbits,  rats,  mice,  Sec.     North. 
Tipper'd.    D  re  (fed  unhandfomely. 
Tippy.    The  brim  of  a  cap  or  bonnet.     North. 
Tirant.     Special,  extraordinary.     Wed. 
Tirl.    To  turn  over,  as  leaves  in  a  book.     North. 
Tit.    A  horfe.     North. 
Tite.     A  tite ;  a  fountain  of  water ;   or  rather  a  fmall 

run  or  rill  of  water,  dammed  acrofs,  for  the  convenience 

of  catching  water  for  family  ufes.     GIouc. 
Tiv.    To  "  gang  tiv 'em  ;"  go  to  them.     North. 
Tod.    To  tooth  fickles.     North. 
Tole.     To  tolej  to  entice.    Vide  Mr.  Lock.    Berkfh. 
Toll  bar.    A  turnpike.     North. 
Toll-nook.     A  corner  of  the  market-place  where  the 

toll  ufed  to  be  taken.     North. 

Tome. 
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Tome.    A  hair  line  for  riming.     Cumb. 
Tome.    To  faint  away.     North. 
Tongue-whaled.    Severely  fcolded.     North. 
Tooly.  Tender,  fickly.  A  tooly  man  or  woman.  Hampfh. 
Toom,  or  Tume.    Empty.    A  toom  purfe  makes  a  bleit 

(i.  e.   bafhful)  merchant.     Evidently  derived  from  the 

Danifh  word,  torn,  empty.     North. 
Toorcan.    To  wonder,  or  mufe  on  what  one  means  to 

do.     North. 
Toothy.    Peevifh,  crabbed.     South. 
Too-Too.   Ufed  abfolutely  for  very  well,  or  good.  North. 
Tor.    A  high  rock  ;  as  Mam-tor,  a  high  rock  in  Derby- 

fhire.     North. 
Torfle.    To  decline  in  health.     North. 
T'other  Day.    The  day  before  yefterday.     Berkfli. 
Totle.    A  flow,  lazy  perfon.  ?    -? 
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Totling.    Slow,  idle.  j 

Totter.    To  ftagger.     North. 

Tovet,  or  Tofiet.    Half  a  bufhel.     Kent. 

Tourn.    A  fpinning-wheel.     Exm. 

Towgher.    A  dower,  or  dowry.     Cumb. 

Town-place.    A  farm  yard.     Cornw. 

Towpin.    A  pin  belonging  to  a  cart. 

Towser.   A  coarfe  apron  worn  by  maid-fervants  in  work- 
ing.    Devonfh. 

Toyle-zoak.    A  diforder  in  a  cow's  tail.     Weft. 

Toze.     To  toze  ;   to  pull  abroad  wool,  &c.     Perhaps 
from  Towze.     Exm. 

Trail.    To  drag  after.     North. 

Trammel.    An  iron  inflrument  in  the  chimney  for  hang- 
ing pots  and  kettles  over  the  fire. 

Tramp.    A  tramp  j  a  beggar.     SufTex. 

Tramp- 
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Trammers.  Strollers,  whether  beggars  or  pedlars.  North. 
Tranty.    Wife  and  forward  above  their  age.     Spoken 

of  children.     The  fame  with  Audfarand. 
Treaf.    Peeyifh,  froward.     South. 
Treen-ware.     Earthen  vefTels. 
Trig.    To  fill,  particularly  the  belly.     North. 
Trip  of  Sheep,    A  fma!l  flock. 
Troant.    A  foolidi  fellow,  and  fometimes  a  lazy  loiterer, 

A  truant.     Exm. 
Trolly-bags.    Tripe.     Cumb. 
Trolubber.    A  huibandman,  a  day-labourer.     Exm. 
Trousing.     Troufing  a  hedge  or  faggot ;  trimming  off 

the  fuperfluous  branches.     Warwickfh. 
Trouts.     Curds  taken  off  the  vrhey  when  it  is  boiled; 

a  ruitic  word.     In  fome  plains  they  are  called  Trotters. 

North. 
Trub.    A  flat.     Exm. 

Trull.    To  bowl  with  a  cricket-ball.     Kent. 
Try.     How  do  you  try?     How  do  you  find  yourfelf ? 

Weft, 
Tucki*.    A  faichel  ufed  in  fetting  beans.     Glouc. 
Tufit.    The  peevit,  or  green  ployer.     North. 
Tum.     To  turn  wool  3  to  mix  wool  of  divers  colours. 

North. 
TuMe.    To  heald,  or  pour  out.    See  Heald.    North. 
Tumuxs.     Heaps.     He  has  tumuls  of  money.     Cornw. 
Tup,  Tupe,  or  Teap.    A  ram.     North. 
Tush.    The  wing  of  a  ploughfhare.     Glouc. 
Tussle.    A  ftruggle.     We  had  a  turtle  for  it.     North 

and  South. 
Tut.    To  do  work  by  the  tut,  or  tote:  to  undertake  it 

by  the  great.     Weft. 
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Twam.    To  fvvoon.     North. 

Twattle.  To  twattle;  to  pat,  to  make  much  of,  as 
horfes,  cows,  dogs.     North. 

Tweea.    Two.     North. 

Twiddle.    A  pimple.     Suffolk. 

Twill.  A  fpoole.  North.  From  Quill.  In  the  South  they 
call  it  winding  of  quills ;  becaufe  anciently,  I  fuppofe,, 
they  wound  the  yarn  upon  quills  for  the  weavers,  though 
now  they  ufe  reeds ;  or  elfe  reeds  were  called  quills,  as 
in  Latin,  calami ;  for  quills,  or  mafts  of  birds  feathers, 
are  now  called  calami,  becaufe  they  are  employed  for 
the  fame  ufe  of  writing,  which,  of  old,  reeds  only 
were,  and  to  this  day  are,  in  fome  parts  of  the  world. 
The  word  pen,  now  ufed  for  the  inftrument  we  write 
with,  is  no  other  than  the  Latin  penna,  which  fignifies 
the  quill,  or  hard  feather,  of  any  bird,  and  is  a  very 
proper  word  for  it,  becaufe  our  pens  are  now  made  of 
fuch  quills,  which,  as  I  faid,  were  formerly  made  of 
reeds. 

Twilt.    A  quilt  or  bed -cover.     North. 

Tw'inters.    A  beaft  of  two  winters  old.     North. 

Twirne.    A  fpinning-wheel.     Glouc. 

Twirter.    A  two-year  old  fheep.     North. 

Twitchbell.    An  earwig.     North. 

Twitter.  To  tremble.  A  Teut.  tittern,  tremere;  both 
from  the  found  produced.  This  is  a  word  of  general 
ufe.  My  heart  twitters  ;  I  am  all  in  a  twitter.  To 
twitter  thread  or  yarn,  is  to  fpin  it  uneven ;  generally 
ufed  alfo  in  this  fenfe. 

Twitters.  To  be  on  or  in  the  twitters ;  to  be  agitated 
by  expectation,  fu 'pence,  or  fear ;  to  be  in  a  great 
doubt.     North, 

Two- 
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Two-meal  Cheese.    Cheefe  made  of  equal  quantities 

of  (kimmed  and  new  milk.     Glout. 
Tyle-shard.    A  fragment  of  a  tile.     Norf. 
Ty-top.    A  garland.     North. 
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A  L  LI  DOM.    The  value  of.     North. 
Vamper.    To  fwagger  or  vapour.     North. 
Van.    A  fan  or  machine  for  winnowing  corn.     Glouc. 
Vang.     To  take  or  receive.     From  fangen,  German. 

To  vang ;  to  ftand  fponfor  to  a  child.    Exm. 
Varra.    Very.     Varra  foan  j  very  fine.     North. 
Vaunce-roof.    The  garret.     Suff. 
U-back.   U.hlnck,  &c.  A  Chriftmas-block.    Vide  Yu- 

batch.     North. 
Veaking.    Fretfulnefs,  peevifhnefs.     Exm. 
Vell.    A  calf's  bag  or  ftomach,  ufed  in  making  rennet. 

Glouc. 
Velling.    Ploughing  up  the  turf  or  upper  furface  of  the 

ground,  to  lay  in  heaps  to  burn.     South. 
Vigging.     See  Potee. 
Vinerous.    Hard  to  pleafe.     North. 
Vinnied.    Fenny,  mouldy.     Exm. 
Vinny.  A  fcolding-match ;  alfo  a  battle,  bout,  or  aflault. 

"  I  bruis'd  my  fhin  th'  other  day  with  playing  at  fword 

and  dagger  with  a  mafter  of  fence,  three  vineys  for  a  difh 

of  ftewed  prunes."    Shakefpear.      From  the  French, 

venue.     See  Cotgrave.     Weft. 
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Vit.    To  vit ;  to  drefs  meat.     Exm. 

Vitty.   Decent,  handfome,  well.    Exm.    Neatly  drefled. 

Vlick,  or  Flick.  A  blow  with  a  flick.  I  ge'd  un  a 
vlick,     Weft. 

Umber.    Number.     Exm. 

Umstrid.    Aftride,  afiridlands.     North. 

Un.  Him.  I  told  un.  Weft,  particularly  Hampfhire, 
where  every  thing  is  mafculine,  except  a  boar-cat,  which 
is  always  called  me. 

Unbeer.    Impatient.     North. 

Unbethowt.    Reflected,  remembered.     North. 

Uncouth.    Strange.     North.    ■ 

Uncuffs  and  Uncuds.    News.     North. 

Underdrawing,    The  cieling  of  a  room.     North. 

Unempt.  To  unempt  the  load  j  to  unload  a  cart.  Wilts* 

Ungain.    Aukward,  clumfy.     North,  and  various. 

Unkard,    Aukward. 

Unkid.    Lonely. 

Unknown,  An  unknown  man  ;  one  who  does  good 
fecretly.     North. 

Unt.eed,  or  Unlead.  A  general  name  for  any  crawling, 
venomous  creature ;  as  a  toad,  &c.  It  is  fometimes 
afcribed  to  man  j  and  then  it  denotes  a  fly,  wicked  fel- 
low, that,  in  a  manner,  creeps  to  do  mifchief ;  the  very 
peft  of  fociety.     See  Mr.  Nicholfon's  Catalogue. 

Unscrife.    To  put  in  mind  of.     North. 

Unskaith'd.    Uninjured,  undamaged,  unhurt.    North. 

Unthaw.    It  unthaws-j  it  thaws.     Wilts. 

Voider.    A  kind  of  open-work  baftcet.     North. 

Vokey.    Moid.     North. 

Voon.    A  furrow.     Exm. 

Vore.    Forth.    To  draw  vore  j  to  twit  one  with  a  fault. 

Exm. 

Vore- 
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Vore-days,  or  Voar-days.    Late  in  the  day.    Exm. 

Vore-reert.  Forthright;  without  circumfpe&ion.  Exm. 

Upazet.    In  perfection.     Exm. 

Upbraid.  To  rife  in  the  ftomach.  My  dinner  upbraids, 
North. 

Uphowd.    To  warrant.     North. 

Upzetting.    A  gofliping,  or  chriftening-feaft.     Exm. 

Vramp-shapen.    Diftorted.     Weft. 

Urchin.    A  hedge-hog.     North. 

Ure.    Udder. 

Vreach.    Carefully,  diligently,  and  earneftly.     Weft. 

Vrith.    Etherings,  or  windings  of  hedges.     South. 

Urled.  To  be  itinted  in  their  growth.  Said  of  fuch  as 
do  not  gro-v.  Hence  an  urling  is,  in  the  North,  a  lit- 
tle, dwarfifh  perfon.  In  the  South  fuch  perfons  are 
called  Knurles.     To  url  ;  to  look  fickly. 

Vulch,  or  Fulch.  A  pufhing  ftroke  with  the  fift,  di- 
rected upwards.     Weft. 

Vull-stated.     See  Full-stated.     Exm. 

Vump.    To  vump  j  to  thump.     Weft. 

Vung.    Received.     Weft. 

Vurdin.    A  farthing.     Exm. 

Vur-vore.    Far  forth.     Exm. 

Vustin  Fume.   A  mighty  fume,  a  violent  pafllon.  Weft, 

Vustled  up.    Wrapped  up.     Weft. 

Uvver.    Upper;  as,  the  uvver  lip.     North. 

Uzzle,  or  Black  Uzzle.    A  blackbird.     North. 
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A  B  S  T  E  R,  or  Webster.    A  weaver.     North. 

Wad.    Would.     North. 

Wad.  Black  lead.  Cumb.  It  alfo  means  a  neighbour- 
hood ;  as,  fuch  and  fuch  places  lie  in  the  fame  wad  or 
bea. 

Wain.  A  waggon.  North.  In  Gloucefterfhire,  an  ox- 
cart without  fide-rails. 

Wain-house.    A  waggon-houfe.     Glouc. 

Wa-is't-heart.    Woe  is  me.     North. 

Wake.  The  feaft  of  the  dedication  of  the  parifh-church  j 
alfo  a  company  of  neighbours  fitting  up  with  the  dead. 
North. 

Wakker.    Eafily  awakened.     North. 

Walch.  Infipid,  frefh>  wateriih.  In  the  South,  they 
fay  wallowifti,  meaning  fomewhat  naufeous. 

Walker.  A  fuller.  A  walk-mill;  a  fulling-mill.  A 
Bfclg.  Walch'er,  fullo,  hoc  a  verb.  Belg.  walchen,  It. 
gualcare.,  pannos  premere,  calcare,  Teut.  walcken, 
pannum  pa!  ire  j  all  probably  from  the  Latin*  calcare. 
Skinner. 

Wall.  He  lies  by  the  wali.  Spoken  of  a  perfon  dead, 
but  not  buried.     Norf.  and  SufT. 

Wallace  (of  a  horfe).    The  withers.     Noff. 

Wallaneering.    An  expreffipn  of  pity.     North. 

Walling  ;  i.  e.  Boiling.  It  is  now  in  frequent  ufe 
among  the  falt-boilers  at  Northwyche,  Narnptwyche, 
&c.    Perhaps  the  fame  as  Walloping.  Whence,  in  fome 

boroughs, 
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boroughs,  perfons  who  boil  a  pot  there,  called  pot- 
wallopers,  are  entitled  to  vote  for  reprefetstatiyes  in 
parliament. 

Walloping.    A  flatternly  manner.     North. 

Wally.    To  coquer  or  indulge.     North. 

Walt.  To  totter,  or  lean  one  way ;  to  overthrow. 
From  the  old  Saxon,  waeltan,  to  tumble,  or  roll ; 
whence  our  weltering  in  b'ood  ;  or  rather  from  the 
Saxon,  wealthian,  to  reel  or  ftagger.     North. 

Wangery.     Flabby.     Exm. 

Wang-tooth.  The  jaw-tooth.  Ab  A.  S.  Wang-wong\ 
The  jaw-wone  todh,  or  rather  wang-todh ;  the  canine 
tooth> 

Wankle.  Weak,  unftable,  not  to  be  depended  on  j  as, 
a  wankle  feat ;  wankle  weather.     North. 

Wankle.  Slender,  limber,  flaccid,  ticklifh,  fickle,  wa- 
vering.    North. 

Want.  A  mole.  North,  and  var.  From  the  Saxon,. 
Wand.     - 

Wanti-tump,  or  Ontt-tump.    A  mole-hill.    Glouc. 

Wap.    A  bundle  of  ftraw.     North. 

Wapper'd.  Reftlefs,  or  fatigued.  Spoken  of  a  fick  per- 
lbn.     Glouc. 

Wapper-ey£i>.  Goggle-eyed  ;  having  full,  rolling  eyes, 
or  looking  like  one  feared;  or  fquinting  like  a  perfon 
overtaken  with  liquor.     Exm. 

Waps.    A  wafp.     Var.  Dial. 

War.  Worfe.  War- and- war;  worfe  and  worfe.  Var. 
Dial. 

Warble.  A  fuelling  on  the  back  of  a  cow  or  ox.  North. 
Warch,  or  Wark.     To  ache,   to  wark.     Ab  A.-S> 
Warjc,  pain. 

Ward. 
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Ward.    World.     North. 

War-day.    Work-day,  or  week-day,  in  oppofition  to 

Sunday.     Sunday  and  war-day.     North. 
Ware.    To  ware  one's  money  j  to  beftow  it  well,  to  lay 

it  out  in  ware.     North. 
"Warison.    The  ftomach  and  its  contents.     Cumb. 
Warist.    That  hath  conquered  any  difeafe  or  difficulty, 

and  is  fecure  againft  the  future  j  alto  well-ftored  or  fur- 

nifhed.     North. 
Wark.     A  pain  or  ache ;  as,  head-wark,  teeth-wark. 

North. 
Warlock.    A  wizard.     North. 
Warp.    To  lay  eggs.    A  hen  warps  or  warys.    North. 
Warridge.    The  withers  of  a  horfe.     North. 
Warstead.    Ufed  in  that  fenfe ;  q.  waterftead. 
Warth.    A  water-ford.    Warth,  in  the  old  Saxon,  fig- 
nines  the  more. 
Wary.     To  curfe.  Lane.     Ab  A.  S.  warian,  werigan, 

to  execrate,  or  curfe.     To  wary  is  alfo  to  lay  an  egg. 

North. 
Washamouthe.    A  blab.     Exm. 
Washbrew.    Flummery.     Exm. 
Wa's  me  !    Woe  is  me  !     Var.  Dial. 
Wasset-man.    A  fcare-crow.     Wilts. 
Waste.    A  confumptien.     North. 
Watchet.    Wet-mod,  wet  in  the  feet.     Oxfordih. 
Wats  ail.    A  drinking  fong,  fung  on  Twe'fth-day  eve, 

throwing  toaft  to  the  apple-trees,  in  order  to  have  a 

fruitful  year;  which  feems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  heathen 

facrifice  to  Pomona.    WafTail.     Exm. 
Wattles.    Hurdles.    Alfo  the  loweft  part  of  a  cock's 

comb.     Rods  laid  on  a  roof  to  thatch  upon.     North. 

Wavers. 
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Wavers.     Young  timberlings  left  ftanding  in  a  fallen. 

wood.      North. 
Waughing.  Barking.  Probably  from  the  found.  North* 
Waughist.    Faintifh.     North. 
Waw.    To  waw  ;  to  mew  like  a  cat.     North. 
Wawl.  To  waw' ;  to  cry  audibly,  but  not  loudly.  North. 
Wax.    To  increafe,  to  grow  in  ftature.     North. 
Way-bit  (or  rather  a  wee-bit).    A  little  piece.    A  mile 
and  a  wee-bit,  or  way-bit.  Yorkfh.  Wee  is  Scotch  for 
little. 
Way-bread.    Plantain.    From  the  Saxon,  Wag-braede. 
So  called  becaufe  growing  every  where  in  the  ftreets  and 
ways.     North. 
Waze.    A  fmall  round  cumion,  put  under  the  hat,  or 
on  the  crown  of  the  hat,  to  carry  hannels  or  gegzins 
upon.     Cumb. 
Wazistheart;  i.e.  Woe  is  it  to  the  heart.     An  ex- 

preflion  of  condolence.     North. 
Wead.  Vay  angry;  mad,  in  the  figurative  fenfe.  From 

W^ode.     North. 
Weah.    Sorry  for.     North. 

Weaky.    Moift,  juicy  ;  oppofsd  to  hafic.     North. 
Wealk.    A  wilk  ;  a  ihell-filh,  called  cochlea  marina. 
Wear.  To  lay  out  money  with  another  in  drink.  North. 
Wear.    To  wear  the  pot ;  to  cool  it.     North. 
AVeat.    To  weat  the  head  ;  to  look  it  for  lice.    North. 
Weather.    A  gelded  ram.     North. 
Weating.    Old  urine.     North. 
Weat-not.    Know  not.     North. 
Wea-worth  you  !    Woe  betide  you  !     North, 
Wee.    Little.     North. 
Wee  and  weny.    Very  fmall.     North, 

Wee  a. 
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Weea.    To  be  weea  for  any  one;  to  be  forry  for  him. 

North. 
Weekey.    A-toift.     North. 

r    Mains      ^  weel ;    well,  by 
Weel.    Well.     North.     •!     Ducings  f   degrees  of  com- 

I-    Twito     J    parifon. 
Weet,  or  Wite.    Nimble,  fwift.    North.      Ufed  alfo 

in  that  fenfe  in  the  South. 
Wee-wow,  or  a-wee-wow.     Waving  backward  and 

forward ;  perverfe.     Weft. 
Weigh,  or  Waagh.     A  lever,   a  wedge.     Ab  A.  S. 

Waege,  pondus,  mafia,  libra. 
Weir,  or  Waar.   Sea- wreck,  or  Alga- marina.   North- 

umb.    From  the  old  Saxon,  Waar.  The  Thanet  men, 

according  to  Somner,  call  it  Wore  or  Woore. 
Weir,  or  Ware.    A  pool  of  water,  or  pond.     South, 
Welk.    To  dry.    North.    Mown  grafs  in  drying  for  hay 

is  faid  to  welk.     To  wilt,  for  wither,  fpoken  of  green 

herbs  or  flowers,  is  a  general  word. 
Well-a-day  !    Alas  !     Various. 
Wellaneer  !    Alas !     North.  » 

Welling  (of  whey).     It  is  heating  it  fcalding  hot,  to 

take  off  the  curds.     South.     Welling,  or  walling,  is 

old  Englifh  for  boiling. 
Well-tidded  ;  i.  e.  teated  ;  a  good  udder.     North. 
Welly.    Almoft,  nearly.     North. 
Welt.    To  overfet.     North. 
Welter.  To  welter  ;  to  waddle,  to  go  afide,  or  heavily, 

as  women  with  child,  or  fat  perfons.     From  the  old 

Saxon,  wealtian,  to  reel  or  fiagger ;  or  elfe  from  the 

Saxon,  weltan,  to  tumble  or  roll.     Whence  weltering 

in  blood.     North. 

Wem. 
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Wem.     A  fmall  blemiih,  hole,  or  decay,   efpecially  in 
cloth.    ElTex.    In  the  North,  Wem  fignifies  the  belly. 
Wend.    To  go.     North. 
Wennel.    A  weaned  calf.     Norf.  and  Suff. 
Wennel.    A  young  heart,  ox,  bull,  or  cow.   EfT.  &  SufF. 
Wented.    Grown  acid.     Spoken  of  wort.     Norf. 
Wents.    The  tealles,  or  fullers  thirties,  when  worn  out* 

Glou:. 
Wesly.    Dizzy,  giddy.     North. 
Wetherly.    With  rage  and  violence.     Exm. 
Whain.    To  coax  or  entice.     North. 
Whaine.     Strange.     North. 

Whale.  To  beat  with  a  horfewhip  or  pliant  rtick.  North. 
Whamp.    A  wafp.     North. 
Whang.    To  beat ;  perhaps  with  thongs.     North. 
Whangs.    Leather  thongs.     North. 
Whank  (of  cheefe).    A  great  flice  of  cheefe.     North. 
Whapper.    Any  thing  large.    A  thumper.     Com. 
Whappet.   A  blow  with  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  Wert. 
Wh apple-way.     A  bridle- way,  or  road  where  only  a 

horfe  can  pafs.     South. 
Wharewey.    Wherewith.     Weft. 
Wharre.    Crab-apples,  or  verjuice.    As  four  as  wharre* 

Cherti. 
Whark  and  Whewts  (of  grafs).    Irregular  tuflbcks. 

North. 
What-nosed.    Hot-nofed  ;  red-nofed,  from  drinking. 

Weft. 
Wheady.     Long,   tedious.      A  wheady  mile;   a  mile 

feemingly  of  an  extraordinary  length.     Shropfh. 
WheaM,  or  Wheem.    Near  at  hand;  clofe,  fo  that  no 

wind  can  enter  it.    Alfo  very  handfome  and  convenient 

for 
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for  one;  as,  it  lies  wheem  for  me.    Chem.     From  the 

old  Saxon,  gecweme,  grateful,  acceptable,  pleafant,  fit, 

gentle,  eafy. 
Wheamow.    Nimble.    I  am  very  wheamow,  quoth  the 

old  woman,  when  (he  ftepped  into  the  middle  of  the 

bittlin.     Derbyfh.  Prov. 
Whean.    A  tfrumpet.     North. 
Wheang.    A  thong  of  leather.     North. 
Wheaze.    To  breathe  hoarfely..     North.   - 
Whedder.    To  tremble.     North. 
Whee,  Whi,   or  Whey.     An  heifer;  the  only  word 

ufed  in  the  Eafr.  Riding  of  Yorkfhire  in  that  fenfe. 
Wheeden.    A  fimple  pfrfon.     Weft. 
Wheel.    A  whirlpool.  Lane.     From  the  Saxon,  wecI, 

a  vortex  of  water,  or  whirlpool.     North. 
Wheen-cat.    A  queen-cat,  or  female  cat.     Queen,  in 

Saxon,  was  ufed  to  fignify  the  female.    Exm.     Queen 

fugel ;  a  queen  fowl,  or  lien. 
Wheint.    Queint,  fine.    A  wheint  lad  ;  a  fine  lad.    Ufed 

ironically.  Chem.  and  Var.  Dial.   Alfo  cunning,  fubtle. 
Whelk.    To  kick,  or  ftrike.     North. 
Whelm.    Half  of  a  hollow  tree,  laid  under  a  gate- way, 

to  form  a  paffage  for  water.     A  kind  of  fubftitute  for 

an  arch.     Norf.  and  Suff. 
Whelm  and  Whemmle.     To  turn  any  vefTel  upfide 

down.     North. 
Wherret*  A  great  blow.  Perhaps  a  back- handed  ftroke. 
Wherrited.    Teized ;  q.  ferrifed.     North. 

Called  alfo  a  Whiflerpoop.  Exm.   SeeWHisTERPOOP. 
Wherry.    A  liquor  made  from  the  pulp  of  crabs,  after 

the  verjuice  is  cxprelTed;  generally  called  Crab- Wherry. 
Whewt.    To  whiffle.     North. 

Whick. 
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Whick.    Quick,  lively.     North. 

Whicket  for  whacket,  and  Quittee  for  quot- 

tee.    An  equivalent ;  quid  pro  quo.     Kent. 
Whicks.    Quicks ;  couch  grafs.     North. 
Whifflers.     Men  who  make  way  for  the  corporation 

of  Norwich  by  flourifhing  their  fwords.     Norf. 
Whig.    A  beverage  made  with  whey  and  herbs.    North. 
Whilk.    Which;  as,  Whilk  will  you  have  ?     North. 
Whimly.     Softly,  filently,  with  little  noife.     North. 
Whinge.    1  o  moan  and  complain  with  crying.    North. 
Whinnering.    Neighing.     Cumb. 
Whinner-neb.   A  meagre,  thin-faced  man,  with  a  fharp 

nofe.     Perhaps  from  fome  bird  that  feeds,  or  is  bred, 

amon:r  whins.     North. 
Whinncck.,  or  Kit.    A  pail  to  carry  milk  in.    North. 
Whins.    Fur?.e.     North. 
Whirkened.    Choaked,  .ftrangled.     North. 
Whirl-bouk.    A  churn  that  turns  round.     Derby  fh. 
Whirl-te-woo,     Butter-milk;  from  being  made  in  a 

whirl-bouk.      Derbyfh. 
Whisket.    A  baiket,  fkuttle,  or  (hallow  ped.    North. 
Wthister.    To  whifper.     Weft. 
Whisterclister.     A  ftroke  or  blow  under  the  ear. 

Devonfh. 
Whisterpoop.    A  back-handed  blow.    SccWherret. 

Exm. 
White.  ,  To  cut  fticks  with  a  knife.     North. 
White.    To  requite  ;  as,  God  white  you,  God  requite 

you.    Chefh.  and  Var.  Dial.    White  for  quite.    Quite 

per  aphaerefin  pro  requite. 
White.   To  blame.   You  lean  all  the  white  off  yourfelf ; 

you  remove  all  the  blame  from  yourfelf.     See  Wite. 

P  White- 
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White-crops.    Corn;  as  wheat,  barley,  &c.     Glouc. 

White-it  !    The  deuce  take  it !     North. 

White-nib.    A  rook.     Yorkfh. 

Whither.    To  quake  or  make.     North. 

Whitherer.  A  lufty,  ftrong,  or  flout  perfon,  or  thing. 
North. 

Whittle.  A  double  blanket,  worn  by  the  Weft-country 
women  over  their  moulders,  like  cloaks.     Weft. 

Whittle.    A  knife.     North. 

Whit- witch  (White  witch).  A  pretended  conjuror, 
whofe  power  depends  on  his  learning,  and  not  from  a 
contract  with  the  devil.     Exm. 

Whiz.    To  hifs  like  hot  iron  in  water.     North. 

Whizzle.    To  get  any  thing  away  flily.     North. 

W'hoave.  To  cover  or  whelm  over.  Chefh.  We  will 
not  kill,  but  whoave.  Prov.  Spoken  of  a  pig  or  fowl 
that  they  have  overwhelmed  with  fome  veflel,  in  readi- 
nefs  to  kill.  Ab  A.  S.  hwolf,  hwalf,  a  covering,  or 
canopy.    Verb,  hvvalfian,  camerare,  fornicare.  North. 

Whoo  !  whoo  !  An  interjection,  marking  great  furprife. 
North. 

Whook.    To  make.    Chefh.    He  wliook't  at  every  joint. 

Whorting.  Out  a  whorting;  out  in  the  woods,  to 
gather  whorts,  or  whortle-berries.     Weft. 

Whotjecomb.    What  d'ye  call  him.     Exm. 

Whott.    Hot.     Exm. 

Who-whisk.in.  A  whole  great  drink'mg-pot ;  who  be- 
ing the  Chcfnire  dialect  for  whole,  and  a  whifkin  iigni- 
fying  a  black  pot. 

Whrine.    Any  thing  very  four.     North. 

Why.    A  young  heifer.     North. 

Why-calf.    A  female  or  cow  calf.     Cumb, 

Why- 
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Why-fos-av.    An  equivalent.    He  would  have  married 
her,  but  fne  had  not  a  why-for-ayj  i.  e.  not  a  fuiiicient 
fortune  to  anfwer  his.     Weft. 
Why-vore,  or  For  why-vore.    Wherefore. 
Wick  ens.    The  roots  of  quicken  grafs.     North. 
Wicker.    To  neigh,  or  whinny.    Hampfh.    Alfo  a  me- 
thod of  caftrating  a  ram,  by  inclofing  his  tefticles  within 
a  flit  flick.     Glouc. 
Widdle.    To  fret.     North. 
Wig.    A  bun  or  muffin.     North. 

Wigger.  Strong.  A  clear-pitch'd,  wigger  fellow.  North. 
Wikes  or  Wikers  (of  the  mouth).     Corners  of  the 

mouth.     North. 
Wilf.    A  willow.     North. 

Willern.    Peevifh,  wilful.    A  Saxon,  weller,  willing. 
Willow-bench.  A  fliare  of  a  hufband's  eflate,  enjoyed 

by  widows  in  SufTex,  over  and  above  their  jointure. 
Wilt.    To  wilt,  or  wilter ;  to  wither.     Thefe  flowers 

are  all  wilted.     South  and  Weft. 
Wimme.    Towimme;  to  winnow.     South. 
Win  or  Wind-berry.      A  bilberry  or  wortle-berry. 

North. 
Winaflat.    Thrown  on  one  fide.     North. 
Windle,  or  Winnel.    A  bufhel.     North. 
Windle-straws.    Crefted  dog's-tail.     North. 
Windrow.    To  windrow;  to  rake  the  mown  grafs  into 

rows,  called  windrows.     Norf.  and  Suff. 
Winly.    Quietly. 
Winner-cloth.  A  large  cloth  on  which  corn  is  dighted 

or  winnowed.     North. 
Winnyed.    Frighted.     Glouc. 
Wishinet,    A  pincufhion.     North; 

P   2  WlSKIT. 
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Wiskit.     See  Whisket.     North. 

Wits.     To  blame.     Ab  A  S.  poena,  mul£la,  q.  iup- 

plicium.     Chaucer  ufeth  the  word  for  blame. 
Witherly.    W'ilfu!,  contrary.    A  witherly  cat* 
Withy.    A  willow-tree.     Glouc. 
Withy.    A  round  hoop  of  ofier.     North, 
Wittering.    A  hint.     North. 
Wtizen'd.    Dried,  withered.     North. 
Wizzen.    To  wither.     North. 
Woadmel.    A  coarfe  hairy  fluff,  made  of  Iceland  wool, 

and  brought  from  thence  by  our  feamen  to  Norfolk  and 

Suffolk. 
Wode.    Mad.     Cumb. 

Woe  betide  thee  !  7 

ix/^  ,„™~„  ~    „„  t    \    Execrations.     North. 
Woe  worth  thee  !   J 

Wogh.    A  wall.     Lane.     Ab  A.  S.  wag,  wall.     Elfe- 

v/here,  in  the  North,  wogh  is  ufed  for  wool,  by  a  change 

of  the  dialect. 
Wommel.    An  auger.     Perhaps  a  corrupt  pronunciation 

of  wimble.     North.. 
Wonne,  orWuN.     To  dwell,  to  haunt,  or  frequent ; 

as,  Where  wun  you  ?    Where  dwell  you  ?     Ab  A.  S. 

wunian,    gewunian  ;     Belg.    woonen  ;     Teut.    wonen, 

wohnen. 
Woodcock- soil.     Ground  that  hath  a  foil  under  the 

turf,  that  looks  of  a  woodcock  colour,  and  is  not  good. 

South. 
Woodsere.  Decayed  or  hollow  pollards.  Alfo  the  month 

or  feafon  for  felling  wood.     Effex  and  Suffolk. 
Wood-wants.     Holes   in  a  poft  or  piece  of  timber  j 

q.  d.  places  wanting  wood. 
Woodwesh.    Dyers  broom.     North. 

Wo  p. 
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Wop.    A  wafp.     Exm. 

Work-bracco.    Work-brittle.    Chefh.    Very  diligent, 

earneft,  or  intent  on  one's  work.     Var.  Dial. 
Worried.     Choaked.     Worran,  in  the  A.  S.  fignifies 

to  deftroy ;  in  which  fenfe  we  (hall  fay  a  dog  worries 

iheep. 
Wotchat.    Orchard.     North. 
Wound y.    Very  great.     South. 
Wraith.    A  fpirit,  or  ghoft;  an  apparition  exactly  like 

a  living  perfon  ;  its  appearance  is  faid  to  forebode  the 

perfon's  approaching  death.     North. 
Wrax.    To  wrax  ;  to  flretch  the  body  in  yawning,  or  as 

cattle  do  when  they  rife.     North. 
Wraxling.    W  refiling.     Exm. 
Wreake.    To  fret,  or  be  angry.     North. 
Wreasel.     A  weafel.     North. 
Wreck.    Abundance.     North. 

Wrecklin.  The  lead  animal  in  a  brood  or  litter.  North. 
Wree.   To  wree  againft  a  perfon  ;  to  infinuate  fomething 

to  his  difad vantage.     North. 
Wreeden.    Peevifh,  tetchy.     North. 
Wright.     A  carpenter.     The  only  word  in  ufe  in  the 

Eaft  Riding;  of  Yorkfhire  for  that  trade. 
Wringle-streas.    Bents.    Called  alfo  Windle- draws. 
Wrong.    Crooked.     A  wrong  man  or  woman.    Norf. 
Wrongs.    Crooked  arms  or  large  boughs  of  trees  when 

the  faggot-wood  is  cut  off.     Norf. 
Wummle.    A  wimble,  or  auger.     North. 
Wunsome.  Smart,  trimly  drefledj  lively,  joyous.  North; 
Wunt.    A  mole.     Glouc. 
Wunt.    Hillocks,  mole-Thills.     Glouc. 
Wusset.    A  fcare-crow.     Wilts. 

P  3  Wyah. 
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Wyah.    Yes.     North. 
Wyliecaat.    A  flannel  veft.     North, 
Wyte.    To  blame.     See  Wite. 
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A  A  P I  N  G.  Crying  in  defpair,  lamenting.  Applied 
to  chickens  lamenting  the  abfence  of  their  parent  hen. 
North. 

Yack.     An  oak.     North. 

Yackrans.    Acorns.     North. 

Yallow-beels,  or  Yallow-boys.    Guineas.     Exm. 

Yane.    The  breath.     North. 

Yane.    One.     Yance,  once.     Var.  Dial. 

Yare.  Covetous,  defirous,  eager.  Alio  nimble,  ready, 
fit,  ticklifh.  North.  It  is  ufed  alfo  in  the  South. 
Chaucer  ufes  it  for  ready,  quick,  as  does  alfo  Shake- 
fpear,  in  the  Temped.  Spoken  of  grafs  or  pafture,  it 
is  frdh,  green,  &c. 

Yark.    To  pufh  or  ftrike.     North. 

Yaspen,  or  Yeepsen.  As  much  of  any  thing  as  can  be 
taken  up  in  both  hands  joined  together  j  a  double  hand- 
ful.    South. 

Yate,  or  Ye  at.    A  gate.     North. 

Yaui).    Ahorfe;  a  jade.     North. 

Yawd,  or  Yode.    A  faddle-horfe.     North. 

Yea  and  Yean.    One.     North. 

Yead. 
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Ysad.    Head.     Exm. 

Yeander.    Yonder.     Var.  Dial. 

Yeardly.  Valde,  very.  Yeardly  much,  yeardly  great. 
North. 

Yearning.  The  liquor  of  the  rennet,  ufed  in  producing 
curd.     North. 

Yeather.  A  flexible  twig,  ufed  for  binding  hedges. 
North. 

Yeaveling.    Evening.     Exm. 

Yeavy.    Wet  and  moiir.     Exm. 

Yeaw.    An  ewe  fheep.     North. 

Yed.    Ned,  Edward.     Derbyfh. 

Yedder.    A  long  ftick. 

Yeender,  or  Eender.'  The  forenoon.     Derbyfh. 

Yees.    Eyes.     Exm. 

Yeevil.    A  dung-fork.     Exm. 

Yell.    Barren,  or  that  gives  no  milk. 

Yellow-belly.  A  perfon  born  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
(hire.     Lincolnfh. 

Yelts.  Young  fows,  who  have  not  had  pigs.  North, 
See  Galts. 

Yeo.    An  ewe.     Exm. 

Yeppy.  To  yeppy  ;  to  make  a  chirping  noife  like  chick- 
ens or  birds.  Alfo  ufed  negatively  to  denote  the  voice 
of  a  perfon  that  can't  be  heard  diflinctly.  "  Thou  art 
fo  hoarfe,  that  thou  canft  fcarce  yeppy."     Weft. 

Yer-nuts.    Earth-nuts.     North. 

Yerring.    Noify.     Perhaps  jarring.     Exm. 

Yerring.    Yelling.     Weft. 

Yess.    Podex. 

Yesse.  An  earth-worm  j  particularly  thofe  called  dew- 
worms.     Weft. 

Yester- 
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Yesternight.     Pronounced  Yefterneet.      Laft  night. 

Analogous  with  yefterday.     North. 
Yethard.    Edward.     Derby  fh. 
Yetling.    A  fmall  iron  boiler.     North. 
Yets.    Oats.     Northumb. 
Yewd,  or  Yod.     Went.     Yewing,  going.      Ab  A.  S. 

eode,   ivit,   iter  fecit,    conceftit,   he  went.      Chaucer, 

yed,  yeden,  yode,  eodem  fenfu.     Spencer,  alio,  in  his 

Fairy  Queen,  Lib.  I.  c.  10. 

He  that  the  blood-red  billows,  like  a  wall, 
On  either  fide  difparted  with  his  rod, 
Till  all  his  army  dry-foot  thro'  them  yod. 

Speaking  of  Mofes. 

Yewers.    Embers;  hot  afhes.     Exm. 

Yewmors.    Embers  ;  hot  afhes.    The  fame  word  is  alfo 

ufed  for  humours.     Weft. 
Yold-ring.    A  yellow-hammer.     North. 
Yolt.    A  newt,  or  eft.     Glouc. 
Yont.    Beyond.     North. 
Yoon.     Oven.     Var.  Dial. 
Yoted,  or  Whesed.    Watered.     The  brewer's  grains 

muft  be  well  yoted,  or  whefed,  for  the  pigs.    Weft. 
Youth.    A  line  old  youth,  a  healthy  old  man.    North. 
Yowfter.    To  fefler.     Various. 
Yowl.    To  cry,  or  howl,  as  a  dog.     North. 
Yowr.    The  udder  of  a  cow.     North. 
Yu,  or  Yule-tide.    Chriftmas.     North. 
Yu-batch.     Chriftmas-batch.     Yu-block,  gule-block, 

yule-clog,    Chriftmas- block.     Yu-gamcs,    Chrifimas- 

games.     Ab  A.  S.  Cehul.     Dan.  Juledag,  the  day  of 

the 
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the  nativity  of  Chrift.  This,  perhaps,  from  the  Latin 
and  Hebrew,  Jubilum.  In  farm-houfes,  the  fervants 
lay  by  a  large,  knotty  block  for  their  Chriftmas-fire, 
and,  during  the  time  it  lafts,  they  are  entitled,  by  cuf- 
tom,  to  ale  at  their  meals.  North. 
Yuck.  To  itch.  Line.  Perhaps  from  the  Scotch ;  or 
from  the  Dutch,  jeuchen,  joocken.  Germ,  jeucken, 
or  jeucker. 


Z. 

ATE.    Soft.     Glouc. 
Zem.    'Should  zem  ;  it  (hould  feem,  or  fo  report  goes, 

'Should  zem  thou  wert  fick.     I  fern,  or  zem  j  an  old 

word  for  I  fee,  I  perceive.     Weft. 
Zennet.    A  week,  a  fev'n-night.     Exm. 
Zess.    A  pile  of  lieves  in  a  barn.     Exm. 
Zew.    A  fow.     Exm. 
Zewnteen.     Seventeen.     Exm. 
Zidle-mouth'd.    Wry-mouth'd,  or  more  extended  on 

one  fide  than  the  other.     Exm. 
Zigg.    Urine.     Exm. 
Zil  or  Sil'd-time.    Seldom.     Weft. 
Zinnila.    A  fon-in-law.     Exm. 
Zive.    A  fcythe.     Exm. 
Zock.    A  blow.     I  gee'd  un  a  zock.     Weft. 

Zoo. 
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Zoo.     To  let  ;he  ke-?  go  zoo  ;  to  let  the  cows  go  dry. 

Weft. 
Zowerswoppfd.    Ill-natured.     Exm. 
Zowl.    A  plough      Ste  Zull.     Exm. 
Zuant.    Regularly  fowed.     The  wheat  mull  be  zown 

zuant.     Weft. 
Zwir.    To  tutn.     Zwir  thy  torn;  turn  thy  fpinning- 

wheel.     Weft. 
Zwop.    The  noife  made  by  the  fudden  fall  of  any  thing} 
L    as,  he  fell  down  zwop. 
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A. 

A-LADY.     Lady-day.     Norf. 

All-maks.    All  forts.     North. 

Alp,  or  Olp.    A  finch  in  general.    A  finging  alp  j  a  bull- 
finch.    North. 

Anbury.    A  difeafe  incident  to  turnips.     North. 

Antle.    An  thou  wilt.     Yorkfli. 

Aprill'd.  Soured,  or  beginning  to  turn  four,  when  ap- 
plied to  milk  or  beer.     Exm. 

Arvill-bread.     Cakes  given  at  funerals.     North. 

Ass.    Aihes.     North. 

Assle.  Afsle  tooth  ;  a  grinder.  Afsle-tree  ;  the  axis  of 
a  carriage-wheel  j  never  ufed  without  the  termination 
tree.     North. 

BA- 
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A  -  A  R  G  E.    A  barrow-pig.     Weft. 

Bale.    Danger,  mifchief ;  whence  baleful.     North. 

Bank'd.    Broken,  or  ruined.     North. 

Barnacles.    Spectacles.     North. 

Earned.    Houfed  in  the  barn.     Norfi 

Barnet.    A  cart-whip. 

Barn-yard.    Straw-yard,  fold  yard.     Norf. 

Battons.    Strong,  broad  fencing  rails.     Norf. 

Bead.    Indeed  j  i.e.  by  my  beads.     North. 

Bedlam-spit.    A  harilet.     North. 

Bed- ale.  Groaning  ale ;  ale  brewed  for  a  chriftening. 
Weft. 

Beggary.  Land  let  down  through  want  of  proper  ma- 
nure and  tillage,  is  faid  to  be  run  to  beggary.    North. 

Biggin.    A  building.     North. 

Bestow.    To  ftow  away.     Norf. 

Bin,  or  Ben.  Within.  Analogous  to  bout,  or  but, 
without.     Ncrf. 

Bins.  Applied  provincially  to  ail  receptacles  of  ftraw  in  a 
farm-yard  ;  cow-cribs,  &c.     Norf. 

Blenky.  To  blenky,  or  blenk ;  to  mow,  but  fparingly, 
refembling  the  blenks  or  ain.es  that  fometimes  fly  out  of 
a  chimney,  and  fall  around  the  place.     Weft. 

Bless  vore.  To  blefs  vore;  to  blefs  for  itj  to  ufe 
charms  or  fpells  to  cure  diforders. 

Blows.    Bloflbms.     Glouc. 

Blue-caps.    Meadow  fcabions,  devil's -bit.     Norih. 

Elunk 
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BltJn«  (of  weather).  A  fit  of  fqually,  tempefluous  wei- 
ther.     Norf. 

Bog-violet.    Butter-wort.     North. 

Boke-load.    A  large,  top-heavy  load.     Norf. 

Bolt.  To  bolt,  is  to  fwallow  meat  whole,  without  chew- 
ing it.  Bolting  pickled  pork  is  a  common  practice 
among;  the  farmers  fervants  in  Kent  and  SufTex.  In 
Gloucefterfhire,  to  bolt  fignifies  to  trufs  ftraw. 

Bolting.    A  trufs  of  ftraw.     Glouc. 

Boo ac.    To  reach,  to  keck.     North. 

Boorly.  Lufly,  gofs,  and  large  made,  A  boorly  mart 
or  woman.     North. 

Botchet.    Small-beer;  mead.     North. 

Bowdykite.    A  perfon  that  is  pot-bellied.     North. 

Bowit.    A  lanthorn.     North. 

Bozzom  or  Buzzom-chuck'd.  A  deep,  dark  rednefs. 
in  the  cheeks.     Weft. 

Braids,  pronounced  Brids.  Wicker-work  for  covering 
trees  newly  grafted.     Glouc. 

Br  ashy.    Small,  rubbifhing,  or  refufe  fuel.     North. 

Bride-door.  "  To  run  for  the  bride-door^'  is  to  ftart 
for  a  favour  given  by  the  bride  to  be  run  for  by  the 
youths  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  wait  at  the  church- 
door  till  the  marriage-ceremony  is  over,  and  from 
thence  run  to  the  bride's  door.  The  prize  is  a  ribbon, 
which  is  made  up  into  a  cockade,  and  worn  for  that 
day  in  the  hat  of  the  winner.  If  the  diltance  is  great, 
fuch  as  two  or  three  miles,  it  is  ufual  to  ride  for  the 
bride-door.  In  Scotland  the  prize  is  a  mefs  of  brofe : 
the  culbm  is  there  called  running  for  the  brofe.  North. 

Br  IDE- wain.  A  carriage  loaded  with  houfchold  furni- 
ture and  utenfils,  going  from  the  bride's  dwelling  to 
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that  of  her  hufband  or  bridegroom,  as  part  of  her  mar- 
riage-portion. Formerly  great  parade  was  obferved  on 
this  occafion.  The  wain  was  drawn  entirely  by  oxen, 
whofe  horns  and  heads  were  decorated  with  ribbons. 
Ten  or  fometimes  twenty  pair  of  oxen  have  on  parti- 
cular occasions  aiTifted  in  drawing  a  bride-wain.  A  young 
woman  at  her  fpinning-wheel  is  feated  on  the  center  of 
the  load.  In  pafTing  through  towns  and  villages,  the 
bride's  friends  and  acquaintance  throw  up  articles  of 
furniture,  until  the  oxen,  be  they  ever  fo  many,  are  at 
length  feigned  to  be  overloaded,  and  to  be  fet  faft.  Never- 
thelefs,  it  has  fometimes  happened,  that  the  load  has 
been  fo  considerable,  as  really  to  require  feveral  wains 
to  carry  it.     North. 

Brief.    Rife,  common,  prevalent.     Spoken  of  a  conta- 
gious diftemper.     North. 

Briss.    Duft.     Weft. 

Brob.    To  brob  ;  to  prick  with  a  bodkin.     North. 

Brock.    A  young  grafshopper.     He  fweats  like  a  brock. 
North. 

Brocking-mungrel.    A  vicious  jade  or  mungrel,  apt 
to  throw  her  rider.     Weft. 

Broo.    The  forehead,  or  brow  j  and  hence  the  upper 
part  of  a  hill.     North. 

Buckheading.    Cutting  off  live  hedge  thorns,  fence- 
height.     North. 

Bucpcle-horns.    Short  crooked  horns  turning  horizon- 
tally inwards.     North. 

Buddled.     Drowned,  fufTocatcd  j  as  if  in  the  buddle 
pool,  and  ferved  as  tin  ore  when  waflied.     Exm. 

Bufe.    A  bough  of  a  tree.     North. 

Buffet-stool.   A  low,  four- legged  ftool.    North. 

Bull- 
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Bull-head.    The  rifh  miller's-thumb.     North. 
Bull's-forehead.  Airacaefpetofa,  turfy  air-grafs.  North. 
Bullspjnk.    The  bird  chaffinch.     North. 
Bumble-bee.    The  humble-bee.     North, 
Bun.    A  kecks,  or  hollow  ftem.     North. 
Burden-band.    A  hempen  hay-band.     North, 
Burk.    Betula  alba  ;  the  birch.     North. 
Bur-thistle.  Carduus  lanceolatus ;  fpear-thiftle.  North. 
Busk.    A  bum.     North. 
Busking.    Women  running  againft  each  other's  bulk  by 

way  of  provocation.     Exm. 
Buttons.    Sheeps  dung.     Sometimes  ufed  for  dung  in 

general.     Weft. 
Butty.    A  partner  in  bufinefs.     North, 
Buvkr.   The  common  gnat.    North, 
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AKE.    To  cackle  as  geefe.     Geefe  are  faid  to  cake, 
hens  to  cackle.     North. 

Cake-creel.   A  rack  at  the  top  of  a  kitchen  to  dry  oat- 
cakes.    North. 

Cam.    Any  long  mound  of  made  earth.     North. 

Candle-teening.    Candle-lighting.    Weft.     To  teen 
and  doubt  the  candle  ;  to  light  and  put  out  the  candle. 

Caniffle,  or  Caniflee.  To  diffemble  and  flatter.  Weft. 

Canker.    Ruft.     North. 

0,2  Capes. 
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Capes.    Ears  of  corn  broken  off  in  threfhing.     North, 

Called,  in  Norfolk,  Colder. 
Carnation-grass.    Aira  csefpitofa  j  hvi flock  or  turfy- 
air  grafs  ;  tuflbck  grafs.     Glouc. 
Cat-hamm'd.     Aukward,  without  dexterity,  fumbling. 

Weft. 
Cat-whin.    Rofa  fpinofifllnia  ;  burnet-rofe.     North. 
Cave   (vulgarly  to  keave).     To  rake  off,  or  out  of;  as 

fhort  ftraws  and  ears  from  the  corn  in  chaff  on  a  barn- 

floor.     North. 
Ca.ving-rake.     A  barn-fioor  rake,  with  a  fliort  head 

and  long  teeth.     North. 
Chafer.    A  fpecies  of  brown  beetle,  generally  called  a 

cock- chafer  ;  in  Kent,  a  May-bug;  where  thofe  green 

ones  found  on  rofe-bufhes  are  called  June-bugs. 
'Chave.    I  have.     Devonshire. 
Cheary.    Careful,  fparing,  choice.     Norf. 
-Check ling.     The  cackling  of  a  hen  when  difturbed. 

When  fpoken  of  a  man  or  woman,  it  means  fcolding. 
Cheesecake-grass.     Lotus  corniculatus ;  bird's-foor, 

trefoil.     North. 
Cheslip-skin.  The  calf's  bag,  ufed  in  making  "jern- 

frig."     North. 
Cheury,  or  Chewree.    To  aflift  fervants,   and  occa- 

fionally  to  fupply  their  places  in  the  moft  fervile  work 

of  the  houfe.     Weft. 
Chicked.    Sprouted;  began  to  vegetate,  as  feed  in  the 

ground  or  corn  in  the  fvvath  or  fhock.     Norf. 
Chimpings.    Grits;  rough  ground  oatmeal.     North. 
Chip.  To  trip;  as,  to  "  chip  up  the  heels,"  or  to  "  cliip 

a  fall,"  as  in  wrertling.     North. 
Chun.    Quean,  or  woman.     Weft. 

Chun* 
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Chunter.    To  grumble,  mutter,  or  complain.    North. 
Cicely.    Chxrophyllum  fylveftre;  orchard-weed,  cow- 

parfley.     North. 
Cieling.  The  wainfcotting  of  a  room  is  called  the  "  feal* 

ing;"  the  cieling,  the  under-drawing.     North. 
Claggy.    Sticky;  as  wet  clay.     North. 
Clam.    A  flick  laid  over  a  brook  or  ftream  of  water  to 

clamber  over,  fupplying  the  want  of  a  bridge;  a  clap, 

or  clapper.     Weft. 
Clame.    To  daub,  as  wet  foil  with  the  harrows;  alfo  to 

fpread  unctuous  matter,  as  falve  on  a  plaifter,  butter  on 

bread,  &c.  *  North. 
Clapperclaw.    To  beat  or  paw  with  the  open  hands 

alfo  to  fcold  at  or  abufe  any  one.     North. 
Clavver.     To  clavver;  to  clamber,  as  children;   alfo 

clover  grafs.     North. 
Clip.    To  clip ;  to  (hear,  as  a  fheep.     North. 
Clipping.    A  fheep-fhearing.     North. 
Clock-seaves.    Schaenus  nigricans  ;  black-headed  bog-> 

rufh.     North. 
Clog-shoes.  Wooden  fhoes ;  or  rather  fhoes  with  wooden 

foles.     North. 
Clow.    To  clow  ;  to  pull  together  rudely,  or  to  labour 

irregularly  in  a  tumultuous  manner.     North. 
Clunter.    To  make  a  rude  noife  with  the  feet  in  walk- 
ing.    North. 
Coad,  or  Caud,   Unhealthy,  coafumptive,  or  cored  like 

a  rotten  fheep.     Weft. 
Cobble-trees.  Double  fwingle- trees,  whippins,  or fplin* 

ter-bars.     North. 
Colder.    Short  ftraw,  ears,  and  rough  chaff.     Norf. 
Coltee.    To  act  the  hobby-horfe;  to  be  playful,  as  a 

young  colt.     Weft. 

Q,3  Co 
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Commother  (perhaps  Co-mother).  A  god-mother. 
North. 

Corntbin'd.  Polygonum  convolvulus ;  climbmg  buck- 
wheat. Alfo  convolvulus  arvenfis  ;  corn  convolvulus, 
North. 

Cotten.    To  cotten  together ;  to  agree.     North. 

Cowdy.    Pert,  frolickfome.     North. 

Cowkes.    Sheeps  hearts.     North. 

Cowl-rake.    A  mud-fcraper.     North. 

Cow-mig.  The  drainage  of  a  cow-houfe  or  dunghilL. 
North. 

Cowp.    To  cowp  j  to  change,  to  fwap.     North, 

Cowstriplings.    Primula  veris;  cowilips.     North. 
.  Cowther'd.  Recovered  from  difeafe  or  coidnefs.  North. 

Cow-tie.  A  fhort,  thick,  hair  rope,  with  a  wooden  nut 
at  one  end,  and  an  eye  formed  in"  the  other,  for  hop- 
pling the  hind  legs- of  a  cow  while  milking.     North. 

Crakefest.     Orches;  orchifes.     North. 

Crakeneedles.  Scandix  pecten  veneris;  fnepherd's- 
needle.     North. 

Crambles.  Large  boughs  of  trees,  off  which  the  faggot 
wood  is  cut.     North. 

Creel.  A  kind  of  bier,  ufed  for  flaughtering  and  falving 
iheep  upon.     North. 

Creepers.   A  fort  of  pattens  ;  alfo  a  fmall  ftool.  North. 

Crewdling.  A  dull,  inaclive  perfon  ;  one  whofe  blood 
fcems  fcarcely  to  circulate.     Welt. 

Crink.    A  crumpling  apple.     Herefordm. 

Croft.  A  fmall  inclofure ;  larger  than  a  yard,  and  fmaller 
than  a  clofe.     North. 

Crook  (pronounced  Cruke).  A  hook 3  as,  a  "yat-cruke," 
a  gate-hook.     North. 

Crun- 


EWE 

Crunkle.  To  tumble  or  rumple,  as  linen  or  other 
clothes.     North. 

Cuff.  To  cuff"  a  tale;  to  exchange  ftories,.  as  if  con- 
tending for  the  maftcry ;  or  to  canvas  a  ftory  between 
one  and  another.     Exm. 

Cushia.    Heracleum  fpondylium  ;  cow-parfnip.    North. 


—mi 
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ILDRAMS.  To  tell  Dildrams  and  Buckingham 
Jenkins  ;  to  talk  ftrangeLy  and  out  of  the  way.  The 
latter  feems  to  be  an  allufion  to  fome  old  incredible 
ftory  or  ballad  concerning  one  Jenkins  of  Buckingham. 
Weft. 

Dill.    Ervum  hirfutum  ;  two-feeded  tare.     Glouc. 

Doatee.  To  nod  the  head  when  fleep  comes  on,  whilfir 
one  is  fitting  up.     Weft. 

Doil.  To  tell  doil ;  to  talk  as  in  a  delirium,  wildly,  in-^ 
confidently.     Weft. 

Down-dinner.    Afternoon's  luncheon.     North. 

Draw-breech.  A  muxy  draw-breech;  a  lazy,  filthy 
jade,  that  feems  overladen  with  dirt  at  her  tail.    Weft. 

Dwallee,  or  Dwanle.  To  talk  incoherent^  like  a 
perfon  in  a  delirium.     Weft. 


E 


E. 


LLER.    Elder.     North. 
Ewer.    The  udder.     See  Yewer.     North; 


FIC- 
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F. 

I C  K  E  L T  O  W.  The  fore-tackle  or  carnage  which 
fupports  the  plough-beam.     Norf. 

Forcing.    Fattening.     Norf. 

Fulch,  or  Vulch.  A  pushing  ftroke  with  the  fift,  di- 
rected upwards.     Weft. 

Full-pitch.  Ploughing  the  full  depth  of  the  foil  is 
called  "  taking  it  at  full-pitch."     Norf. 

Fump.  The  whole  fump  of  the  bufinefs ;  the  material 
circumftances  of  a  ftory,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
came  to  an  iffue  ;  the  cream  of  the  jeft.     Weft. 


VJT AT H  E  RI N G.     Rolling  corn-fwath  into  cocks  or 

bundles.     Norf. 
Geowering,  or  Jowering.      Brawling,    quarrelling. 

Weft. 

Gerred,  or  Girred.    Dirty,  or  bedaubed.     Weft. 

Gerred-teal'd  Meazles.  Filthy  fwine,  becaufe  fre- 
quently fcrophulous,  or  in  many  places  fpotted.    Weft. 

Gokee.  To  gokee  ;  to  have  an  aukward  nodding  of  the 
head,  or  bending  of  the  body,  backward  and  forward. 

W«ft. 

Gore- 
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Gore- coat.  A  gown  or  petticoat  gored,  or  xo  cut  as  to 
be  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  narrower  at  the  upper  end,, 
fuch  as  may  be  feen  in  fome  ancient  pictures,  particu- 
larly of  Q.  Elizabeth.  From  Gore,  a  plait  or  flip-. 
Vide  Ball's  Edit,  of  Spenfer's  Calendar,  jEgl.  3. 

Grabble.    To  grabble ;  to  grapple.     Weft. 


H 


H 


A  APE.  Stop,  or  keep  back.  To  haape,  is  gene-, 
rally  applied  by  ploughmen  to  the  forcing  the  ©xen 
backward,  to  recover  the  proper  direction  of  the  furaow, 
which  is  termed  haaping  them  back ;  and  the  word  of 
command  to  the  bullocks  in  this  cafe  is  Haape!  haape 
back !  It  is  figuratively  ufed  to  fignify  making  any 
one  alter  the  courfe  of  his  behaviour :  "  Vatlier  will 
haape  thee."     Exm. 

Hack-slaver.    A  ftutterer,  or  driveller.     North. 

Hairif.    Galium  aparine  ;  cleavers.     Glouc. 

Harden.    Coarfe  cloth.     North. 

Hay.    A  dipt  hedge.     Norf. 

Head.    Bullocks  are  faid  to  go  at  head,  when  they  have 
the  firft  bite,  in  difti.ncYion  to  thofe  that  follow.   Norf. 

Head-keep.    The  firft  bite;   the  beft  the  fanner  will 
afford.     Norf. 

Heft.    Heavinefs  or  weight ;  as,  a  heft  in  the  air.     To 
judge  by  the  heft ;  to  judge  by  the  weight.     South. 

Hag- 
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Hagcle-tooth'd.    Snaggle-tooth'd.     Weft. 

Hags.    Hanging  woods,  or  woods  in  general.     North, 

Hairough.    Galium  aperinej  cleavers.     North. 

Hauf.    Half.     North. 

Hawckee.    To  hawchee  ;  to  feed  foully.     Weft. 

Heaf.  The  haunt,  or  habitual  pafture  of  meep  on  a  com- 
mon or  heath.     North. 

Heart-gun.  A  ficknefs  or  pain  about  the  heart,  worfe 
than  the  common  heart-burn.     Weft. 

Hire.    Ufed  for  hear.     Weft. 

Hoased.    Hoarfe.     Weft. 

Hoeby.  To  play  the  hobby.  Ufed  for  a  woman  who 
romps  with  the  men.     Weft. 

Hog-pjgs.    Caftrates ;  barrow  pigs.     North. 

Holing.    Calumniating.     Exm. 

Holster.  To  holfter;  to  buftle,  or  make  a  disturbance, 
Weft. 

Horry.    Foul,  filthy.     Weft. 

Hove-up,  Hozed,  or  Haw9ED.  Finely  off;  ironically 
fpoken  i  meaning  that  the  party  is  in  fome  great  diffi- 
culty.    Weft. 

Howle.    Hungry.     North. 

Howze.    To  howze ;  to  lade,  as  water.     North. 

Hufkins.    A  fpecies  of  muffins.     Kent. 

Hy.  To  have  a  hy  to  every  body ;  to  call  after,  or  to  fay 
to,  every  body,  Heus !  Heigh,  Sir !  You,  Sir !   Weft, 


JAB, 
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J  ABBER-KNOWL.   A  prating  blockhead.  North, 
Jibb.    A  ftand  for  a  barrel  of  liquor.     Weft. 
Jimmers.    Door  hinges.     Com. 
Indermore.  Interior j  as,  an  indermore  chamber.  North* 


K 


K, 


.EDGER,    A  fifli-man.     Yorkfh. 
Kefans.    Scum,  or  mother,  of  ale,  &c.     North, 
Kesson.    Clinician.     Exm. 
Kett.    Horfe-flefli.     North. 
Kickhammer.    A  ftammerer.     Exm. 


A  £ 
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ADY-COUCH,  or  Lady-Cow.     North.     A 
fmall  fpotted  infect  of  the  beetle  kind,  called,  in  the 
.     South,  a  lady-bird,  or  lady-bug. 
Lakings.    Playthings  for  children.     North. 
Lanniard.    The  thong  of  a  whip.     Norfo 

LAREi 
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LarefatHer.    A  fehoolmafter,  or  inftructor.    North. 
Lavants.   Land-fprings  which  break  out  from  the  downs 

in  Hampfhire,  &c.     Weft. 
Laukerins  i     An  expreilion  of  fome  little  furprife  or 

difguft.     North. 
Lawm.    To  fwoon. 
Lippek.    To  rely  on.     North. 
Long  in  the  mouth.    Tough.     North. 
Lovesome.    Amorous.     North. 

Lowfs.    Low  grounds  adjoining  to  the  wolds.    North* 
Lucken-brow'd.    Heavy-browed.     North. 
Lustree.     To  luftree,  or  lewfteryj  to  buftle  and  Mir 
about  like  a  lufty  wench.     Weft. 


M. 
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ACK.    Sort  or  fpecies.     What  mack  of  corn  or 
flock?     North. 

Marram,  or  Marem.  Arundo  arenaria ;  fea-reed  grafs. 
Norf. 

Mavish,  or  Mavis.    The  thrufh.     Norf. 

Mauf.    A  brother-in-law.     North. 

Maunder.     A  maunder  of  macks  j  all  forts  of  things. 
North. 

Mauther.    A  little  girl.     Norf. 

Meat-list.    I  am  come  to  my  meat-lift}  i.e.  my  ap- 
petite.    Weft. 

Meazels.    Sows,  fwine.     Weft* 

Mel* 
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Melder  (of  oars).     A  kiln-full;  as  many  as  are  dried 

■   at  a  time  for  meal.     Chefli.    • 

Mew.    A  mow  of  corn  or  hay. 

ftlrcKLED  with  cold:   Stiffened  and  benumbed.  Weft. 

Muggard  and  Muggaty.    Sullen  and  difpleafed.  Exm. 

Mulligrub-gurgin.  A  meal-grub  that  feeds  only  upon 
gurgins  or  gurgiohs,  the  coarfeft  kind  of  meal,  the  com- 
tnon  food  for  hounds'.     Well.  :';    ■ 

Multad,    or   Mulled.       Clofe   rubbed,    and    tightly 

*   fqueezed.     Exm.  ' 

Mum-chance.  A  fool  dropped  as  it  were  by  chance,  or 
by  the  fairies ;  one  who  is  for  the  moil  part  ilupid  and 
filent,  rarely  fpeaking  to  the  purpole.  From  Mome,  a 
fool,  and  chance.  Weft.  Mum-chance  was  alfo1  a 
game  of  hazard,,  played  with  dice.  "  After  proper  re- 
frelhment,  they  requeued,  in"  the  French  language,  to 
dance  with  the  Ladies,  whom  they  kitTed,  and  to  play 
with  them  at  mum-chance."  Hall's  Account  of  the 
Rejoycingsat  the  Coronation  of  Anna  Bullen. 

Mun,  or  Min.    Them.     Exm.      '  *  l;   • 

Munnot,  or  Moant.'  Muft  not.  •  "  Thoo  munnot 
gang  j"  thou  mud  not  go.     North. 


n: 
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EAF-^UL.    A  handful.     North. 
Needle-weed.     Scandix  peclen  Veneris;   fhepherd's- 

needle.     Noff.    "      ■'' 
Neeze.    To  neeze  ;  to  fneeze.    The  ancient  pronuncia- 
tion.    North.  -y 

R  Njxy- 
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Nizy-Prizy.    Nifi  Prius.     Various. 
Nonsuch  (Black).  Trefoil  feed.     7 
Nonsuch  (White).  Rye-grafs  feed.  $ 
Nook-end.    The  further!  part  in  a  corner.     North. 
Now-reert  ;  i.  e.  Now-right.     Juft  now.     Weft. 
Nowt-foot  oil.  An  oil  extracted  fum  the  feet  of  cat- 
tle.    North. 


O. 
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CCAMY-SPOONS.     Corruption  of  alchy my . 
General. 

Off  at  th'  side.  A  little  difordered  in  the  mind.  North. 

Oom.    An  oven.     North. 

Oper.    A  full  glafs  of  any  thing.     North. 

Opportunity.  A  man  of  a  ftrange  opportunity;  i.e. 
a  whimfical  man.     North. 

Over.    More  than.     "  It  coft  over  a  guinea."    North. 

Over  is  frequently  ufed  to  exprefs  over-great,  material, 
or  important;  as,  "  he  hath  an  over-mind  to  fuch  a 
thing;"  that  is,  a  great  inclination  to  it.  An  over 
errand;  an  important  meffage.     Exm. 

Over-year.  Bullocks  which  are  not  finifhed  at  three 
years  old,  if  home-bred — or  the  firft  winter  after  buy- 
ing, if  purchafed — but  are  kept  through  the  enfuing  . 
fummer,  to  be  fatted  the  next  winter,  are  faid  to  be 
kept  over-year,  and  are  termed  over- year  bullocks. 
Norf. 

Owl's-crown.      Gnaphalium  fylvaticum;   wood  cud* 

weed. 

PAIR 
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P. 

LA  I  R  of  Cards.    A  pack.     Vide  Afcham's  Toxo- 

philus. 
Pan-to.    To  fet  ferioufly  about  any  thing.     North. 
Pash.    A  great  many.    North.     To  beat  to  a  palh  j  to 

beat  to  a  maih.     Com. 
Pen.    A  feather.     North. 
Pick.    To  throw  upwards  ;  to  pitch.     North. 
Picking-hole.     A  hole  in  a  barn  to  receive  fheaves  of 

corn.     North. 
Powse.    Rubbifh.     North. 
Pullen,  or  Pullain.    Poultry.     North. 
Pyze.    "  Pyze  take  it !"    "  What  a  pyze  had  you  to  do 

with  it !"    Kentidi  exclamations. 


<? 
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UICKS.    Triticum  repensj  couch  grafs.     North. 


R. 
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.  AC  I N  G.    Raking  up  old  (lories,  or  rubbing  up  old 
fores.     Weft. 
Rank.    Thick  upon  the  ground,  as  corn  in  a  field,  ct 
trees  in  a  wood,  of  a  ftrong  luxuriant  growth.    North. 

R  2  Ream- 
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Ream-kit.    A  cream-pot.     North. 

REDrftow.  When  the  grains  of  ripening  barley  are 
ftreaked  with  red,  the  crop  is  faid  to  be  in  the  red  row. 
Norf.  ..;--,.  ,     :; 

Red- weed.  Papaver  rheas ;  round,  fmooth-headed  poppy. 
Norf.  -v      ■>•  .-■-..• 

Reeang'd.    Difcoloured  in  ftripes.     North. 

Reed-ronds.    Plots  or  beds  of  reed,  or  the  fwamps  that 

.    reed  grows  in.     Norf.  ..,.,  ,,.  >    ■   ■.*     ..  >     .  .; 

Ri-EEY.     Scabby.     North. 

Keik.    To  reach,  or.fetch  any  thing  that  is  near.  North. 

Remmand.    To,difperfe.    .North..     >       ,;;•...:  * 

Renky.    Increafing  in  growth.     North. 

Reshes.    Juncus  inflexus ;  wire-ru(h.  .  North. 

Revel-bread.  Houfehold  bread.  Kent.  GaHed,  in  the 
North,  whity-brown  bread.  ,  ...  i!;'- 

Rewden-hat.  A  ft  raw.  hat ;  a  woman's  hat  made  of 
rcwds  or  reqds,  tha.t  is,  combed  -ftraw.  •  Weft..  >r 

Rice-balking.  A  particular  method  of  ploughing.  Norf. 

Rie.  To  turn  corn  in  a  fieve ;  bringing  .the  capes  ot 
broken  ears  into  an  e^ldy.     North.  :     .<       .     .     >■ 

Rigg.    An  impudent  or  wanton  girl.    Var.     Minfhew. 

Pugging.    Acting  the  wanton  j  ready  to^eftride  any  in- 

•    active  ftallion,  and  give  him  a  quickening  fpur.    Weft. 

Riggleting.  .  Wriggling,  twilling  and  turning,  or  play- 
ing the  romp,  and  riding  on  men's  backs.     Weft.    ., 

R.IGMUTTON  Rumpstall.    A  wanton  wench.     Weft. 

Rigsby.    A  wanton  girl..     North.  i 

Rims.  .  The  fteps  or  ftaves  of  a  ladder.     North. 

Rixy.    Quarrelfome.     Weft. 

Rock.    A  dinaff.     North. 

Rogue-house.    The  houfe  of  correclion.  North.    Pro- 
nounced Rogus-houfe.  .....  ,,  .,;  >v- 

- -.,..,     .    ...  ,    RoIL> 
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Roil,  or  Royle.  A  big,  ungainly  flammakin,  and  great 
aukward  blowze  or  hoyden.  To  roily  upon  one;  to 
traduce  his  character.  Weft.  In  Yorkfhire,  to  roil  is 
ufed  to  fignify  the  tricks  of  a  rude,  playful  boy. 

Rope.    To  rope  ;  to  tether  a  horfe  or  cow.     Norf. 

Roustling.    Ruftling,  rattling.     Weft. 

Rouzabout.  A  reftlefs  perfon,  never  eafy  at  home,  but 
removing  from  pla;e  to  place.  Alfo  a  fort  of  large 
peas,  which,  from  their  regular  globofity,  will  hop  on 
roll  about  more  than  others.     Weft. 

Row-cast  ;  i.e.  to  rough-caft;  to  throw  dirt  that  will 
ftick.     Weft. 

Rowl,  or  Real.  A  revel,  or  wake  ;  the  anniverfary  of 
the  dedication  of  a  church.     Weft, 

R'jbbacrock.  A  filthy  flattern,  that  is  as  black  as  if  (Tie 
were  continually  rubbing  herfelf  againft  a  boiler  or  ket- 
tle.    Exm. 

Ruckee.  To  fquat,  or  crouch  down,  whether  on  a  ne- 
ceflary  occafion,  or  otherwife.     Weft. 

Rum-bouge,  or  rather  Rum-booze.  Warm  drink  of 
any  kind.     Yorkfh. 

Runt.  A  fmall  breed  of  Wclfli  cattle,  brought  from 
Rhunt,  in  Flintihire.- 


OAFE.    Safe  for  being  ;  certain  of  being.    "  He  is  fafe 

enough  For"  being  hanged.""'    Cumb. 
Salmon-sprin t.    A  young  falmon.     North, 
Saur.    Soil  Or  dirt. 

R  3  S aw- 
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Sawney.    Lucky.     North. 

Sawter-crawn.    A  filly  fellow. 

Scale  the  Oven.    Rake  it.    North.    Scaling  the  ground. 

is  drefling  it,  by  raking  or  hoeing  it. 
Scathe.    Harm.     North. 
Scatt  or  Skatt.    A  (bower  of  rain.     Weft.     There  is 

a  proverb  at  Kenton  in  Devonshire,  mentioned  by  Rif-. 

don,  =\.  .„    .  i  "vi 

"  When  Halldown  has  a  hat, 

"  Let  Kenton  beware  of  a  Skatt." 

See  B rice's  Top.  Diet.  Art.  Kenton. 

Scatty-weather.     Showery,  with  little  fkuds  of  rain. 

Scawmy.    Gawdy.     North. 

Scratched, or  A-scratched.    Juft  frozen,  the  fur- 
.  face  of  the   earth  appearing  as  it,  were,  fcratched  or- 

fcabby.     Wefe  .  .     U 

Scree,  .A  drainer  for  gravy.     North. 
Screedle..     To.  fcreedle  or   fcrune  over  the  embers  ; 

to  hover  over  them,. covering  them  with  one's  coat,. 

as  with  a  fcreen.    .Weft.,     t-,.    \  •  . 

Scr.umpee.    To  fcranch  like  a  dog  eating  a  bone.    Weft. 
Seave-candles.  .  Rufh-lights.     North.  .. 
Seggard.    Safeguard,.     A    kind  of  riding   furtout   fo 

called.     Weft.  -,.    „         .         ...  .       , 

Shack.    Stock,  turned  into  the  Rubbles  after  harveft,  are 
.  fa  id  to  be  ^at  (hack.;   grounds  laying  open  to  common 

fields,  are  faid  to  lay  quite;  (back.     Norf. 
Shifts.    Parts  of  a   farm  allotted  for  the  reception  of 

(lock  or  crops.    .Norf.    .,,..,.»■•; 
Shug.    To  (hake.    Norf.    Hence  (huggings.    Corn  (bed 

or  fcattercd  at  harveft.  <  .       t    . 

.1  Sile. 

S 


SPA 

y 

Sile.    To  file  away,  to  faint  away.   To  file  oe'r  ;  to  boil 
!  over.     York  and  Derb.  '     : 

Simmit.    Sofr,  pliant.     North. 
Singlet.    A  waiftcoat  not  lined,  as  oppofed  to  a  doublet. 

North/       •   -       •    -  •  ".    •• 

Skeel.    A  fhallow  wooden   veiTel  for  holding  milk  or 
cream.     GTou'c.  ••       ■  ■■■<  f 

Skimmerinq.    Glimmering.     North. 
Slam-trash>.    A  floven. 

Slatterkin;*  The  diminutive  of  flattern.     North. 
Slive-Andrew.      An  idle  loitering  Fellow.     North; 
Slobberers.    Slovenly  farmers.     Norf. 
Slob-furrowing.  t  A  particular  method   of  plowing. 
-Norf.  •'■  -■■    ,  *•*■>  *  -i 

Slottery  Weather.    Foul,  wet  weather.     Weft. 
Sloven.    Divided.     Participle  of  Hive.  'The  honours 
;  are  floven  ;  i.  e.  equally  divided.     Spoken  at  the  game 

of  whift.     North. 

Snack   or  Snap-     A    morfel   of   meat    taken  haftily. 

■  Variousi  ■*.  f 

Snew-skin.    A  leathern    apron  for    a  fpinner    to  rub 

.  the  fpindle.     North.      >     .  ^  n 

Snibble-nose,  or  rather  Snivel-nose.   One  who  fnuffs 

;•  up  the  fnot.    Cutted  fnibble-nofe  ;    a  niggardly  fellow 

who  would  fave  the  droppings  of  his  nofe.  -  Weft. 
Soamy.    JVloift  and  warm.     North.  ■    - 

S:owle.*  Vi&uals  of  all  kinds.     North. 
S.oz,e  or  Soace.    Properly  for  firs ;  but  fometimes  fpoken 
h  to  a  company- of  women  as  well  as  men.     Weft. 

Spare.    Slow..    Weft*-    •       •  •>-  • -  -  • 

Sparkling.    Claying  between  the  fpars,  to  cover  the 
s  ihatch  of  cottages  (fpar-clayrng.)     Norf. 

.;...,.  Speak 


» 
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Speak  at  i'mouth.    Speak  freely.     North. 

Sp'ence.    A  lattice  to  place  milk  veffels  upon.     North. 

Spice.    A  fample,     I  gave  him  a  fpice  of  his  behaviour, 

North. 
Spice-cake.    Plumb-cake.     North. 
$P:<ag.    A  young  falmon.     North. 
Sproil.    Lively,  active.     See  ft  roil.      Weft. 
Spud.    A  good  fpud,  a  good  gift  or  legacy.     Weft. 
Squally.     A  crop  of  turnips,    or   of  corn,   which  is 

broken  of  vacant  unproductive  patches,  is  faid  to  be 

fqually.     Norf. 
Stalker.    A  fowler.     North.     Perhaps  from  the  ftalk- 

ing-houfe  formerly  ufed  by  fowlers. 
Stamp- crab.    One  who  treads  heavilv.     North. 
States-man.    A  gentleman  farmer  who  occupies  his 

own  eftate.     North. 
Stell.    A  brook.     North. 
Stone-chat  or  Stone-smatch.     The  bird  called  in 

the  fouth  a  wheit-ear.     North. 
Strike  of  Day.     Break  of  day.     North. 
Stroke.    HalfabuuVl.     North. 
Stubb'd.    Ruined.     North. 
Smoot-hole.    A  hole  in  a  halge.     Somerfetfh. 
Summer-cock.    A  young  falmon  at  that  time.     York 

City. 
Stall.    A  doorlefs  pew  of  a  church.     North. 
Swash-bucket.     A  mean  flatternly  wench,  whofe  bufi- 

nefs  it  is  to  ferve  the  hogs,  and  to  do  all  the  meaneft 

offices  of  the  houfe  ;  and  who,  from  carelefsnefs,  is  apt 

to  fwalh  over,  or  fpill  the  v/afli. 
Swat.    To  ftrikc.    North.    "  I  fwat  him  fuch  a  blow." 

TACK. 


T    W    Y 
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T. 


LACK.  A  blow  or  flap  with  the  open  hand.  Weft, 
.Hence  to  tack  hands,  to  clap  hands,  either  by  way  Of 
approbation  or  provocation  ;  as  alfo  in  a  dance. v 

Tack.    Subftance,  folidity,  proof.     Spoken  of  the  food 

".  of  cattle  and  other  ftock.     Norf. 

Tangling;    Loitering.    A  poor  tangling  fort  of  a  body. 
i  North...-.         i  -  .. 

To  tear  or  tare  along.   To  buftle  through  bufinefs  ; 
.  to  be  ftirring  and  active  :  as,  *'■  How  da  hare  tare  along  ?" 
How  does  (he  go  on,  or  fucceed  in  the  world  ?    How 
doth  her  diligence  and  afiiduity  fucceed  ?     Weft. 

Thack  tiles.    Roof  tiles  3   oppofed  to  wall  tiles,  or 

"I  bricks.  •  North...  .  - 

That's,  what.  i.Juft  fo  ;  you  are  right.     North. 

Thight.     Applied- to  turnips,  or  other  crops ;   Clofe, 
f  thick  fet.    Applied  to  vefTels,  or  roofs  of  houfes;  clofe, 
water-tight ;,. oppofed  to  leakyv    Ncrf. 

Think  me  on.    Put  me  in  mind.     North. 

Thirl,  orTHERL.  ^Gaunt  and  lank,  thin  and  lean.  Wefi. 

Through.    From.     "  Going  thro'  home.'1 

Thrutchings.  -Thelaft  preffings  of  a  cheefe.     North. 

Top-up.  To  top-up  j  t'ofinifhj  as  fatting  bullocks.  Norf, 

To-year.     This.year;  as  we  ufe  to-day  for  this  day. 
North*'    It  is  pronounced  T'year. 

Trig.    To  fill.     Trig  thy  kite  j  fill  thy  belly.     North. 
See  Kite.  ....  ... 

Trig-hall.    An  hofpitable  houfe.     North. 

Turf.    Peat.     Norf. 

Twinge,  or  Twitch.    An  earwig.    North. 

Twy.    Twice.     North. 

VAG. 


V    N    F 


V. 


V 


A  G.  To  vag  ;  to  thwack  or  whip  with  a  rod  ;  and 
to  fag.     Weft. 

Vall.  To  vail  over  a  defk.  A  cant  term  for  having  had 
the  banns  of  matrimony  published  in  the  church.  Weft.* 

Vessel  of  Paper.    Half  a  quarter  of  a  fheet.     Kent. 

View-tree.    Yew-tree.     North. 

Viewly.    Lightly.     North. 

Vine-dra.  To  vine-dra  voaks  ;  i.  e.  to  fine-draw  folks  ; 
to  flatter  or  deceive  people  by  fair  fpeeches  j  to  cut  their 
throats  with  a  feather.     Weft. 

Vorked.  Forked.  To  draw  any  one  out  by  the  forked 
end,  is  to  pull  them  out  by  the  heels.  "  So  vur  as 
thou  art  a-vorked  ;"  an  expreflion  that  requires  no  ex- 
planation.    Weft. 

Vgrt,  or  Voart.  Fought.  "  Es  thort  thou  coudent 
a  vort  zoj1'  I  thought  you  could  not  have  fought  fc. 
Weft. 


U. 


Unde 


R-LOUT.    A  drudge  in  an  inferior  capacity, 
North. 
Undern.    The  afternoon  ;  q.  Under-noon.     North. 
Unheppen.    Slatternly.     North. 
Unfest.    To  untie.     North. 

Urle, 


W     H     E 

Urle.     To  urle ;   to  draw  one's  felf  together  as  when- 
cold.     North, 
Urly.    Chilly.     North. 


W. 

W  A  I  T  H.     A  fpirit  or  ghoft.     Yorkm.  and  Darin 
See  Wraith. 

Wall-tiles.    Bricks;  oppofed  to  tiles,  called  Thack- 
tiles.     North. 

Wanded-basket.    An  ozref  or  wicker  bafket.    North. 

Wanded-chair.    A  chair  made  of  wands  j   a  wicker- 
chair.     North. 

Warbeetles.  Large  maggots  which  breed  in  the  backs 
of  cattle.     Norf. 

Warmship.    Warmth.     Warwickfli. 

Warps.    Flat,  wide  beds  of  ploughed  land.     Norf. 

Warta-shoen.    Shoes  for  working-days.     Halifax. 

Weel  fare  thee  With  it  !  Much  good  may  it  do 
you !     North. 

Welley.  To  welley;  to  pity.  I  would  welley  thee, 
an't  would  do  thee  any  good.     North. 

Wharling  in  the  Throat.  An  inability  to  pro* 
nounce  the  letter  R ;  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
caftle  upon  Tyne,  and  its  environs  j  called  in  fome 
places  Harling.     North. 

Whelk.    A  great  fall.     North* 

Whemble.  To  cover  with  a  bowl.  North.  A  corrup- 
tion of  Whelm. 

Whi* 


YES 


i- 


Whileer.    A  little  while  before.     Weft. 

Whimly.  -Smoothly.     North. 

Wisp.    A  rowel,  or  feton.     Norf* 

Woe  be  scrat  twee  !    AiV execration.     North.  '.i 

Wreck.    Dead,  undigerted  ftems  of  grafTes  and  weeds  ill 

a  ploughed  land.     Norf.   »'  '  i<    -.     '    >     ■  :  •- 

Wretvweed  (that  is,  Wart-weed).     Euphorbia  helio- 

ftopia  3  fun-fpurge.     Norf. 


Y. 


Y 


EAND.    Togo.     North. 
Yedwaud,  or  Edward.    A  dragon-fly.     North-." 
YesteR.    All  the  day  yefter.    Yefterday.     Durham, 


End  ot  the  Glossary. 
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ENGLAND, 
i 

IN  compliance  with  Fuller's  arrangement,  I 
fhall  begin  with  thole  Proverbs  which  have 
reference  to  the  whole  kingdom  :  many  of 
thefe,  I  mult  obferve,  are  by  no  means  com- 
plimentary, but  feemed  formed  by  foreigners 
from  prejudice  and  mifinformation. 
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LOCAL    PROVERBS. 


When  our  "Lady  falls  In  our  Lord's  lap, 

f  fad  clap, 

Then  England  beware  a\      .„  .. 
6  [  tmjhap, 

ALIAS, 

Then  let  the  clergyman  look  to  his  cap. 


1  HIS  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  kind  of  Popifh  prophetical 
menace,  coined  fince  the  Reformation,  intimating  that 
the  Virgin  Mary,  offended  at  the  Englifh  nation  for  abo- 
lifhing  the  worfhip  offered  her  before  that  event,  waited 
for  an  opportunity  of  revenge ;  and  when  her  day,  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March,  chanced  to  fall  on  the  fame  day 
with  Chrift's  refurreclion,  then  (he,  with  her  fon's  aflift- 
ance,  would  infliil  fome  remarkable  punifhment  on  the 
kingdom.     This  conjunction,   it  was  calculated,  would 

A  i  happen 
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happen  in  the  year  1722  ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  any 
thing  enfued  in  confequence  thereof,  either  to  the  nation, 
cr  the  caps  or  wigs  of  the  clergy. 

When  Hempe  is  f pun, 
England  is  undone. 

This  was  another  Popifh  prediction,  edited  before  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada.  The  word  hemp  is  formed  of  the 
letters  H.  E.  M.  P.  E.  the  initials  of  Henry,  Edward, 
Mary,  Philip,  and  Elizabeth,  and  fuppofed  to  threaten, 
that,  after  the  reigns  of  thofe  princes,  England  would  be 
loft,  i.  e.  conquered.  Fuller  remarks,  that,  to  keep  this 
faying  in  countenance,  it  may  pretend  to  fome  truth  ;  for, 
on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  acceffion  of  King  James  I. 
the  kingdom,  by  its  junction  with  Scotland,  took  the  title 
of  Great-Britain,  by  royal  proclamation,  and  thereby  the 
name  of  England  was,  in  one  fenfe,  loft.  Some  inter- 
preted this  diftich  more  literally,  fuppofing  it  meant,  that 
when  all  the  hemp  in  England  was  expended,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  our  naval  force  ;  which  would  indeed  be  fact, 
if  no  more  could  be  procured. 

When  the  black  fleet  of  Norway  is  come  and 

gone, 
England,  build  houfes  of  lime  and  Jl  one  ; 
For  after,  wars  you  pall  have  fione. 

This  likewife  fecms  to  have  a  prophetic  meaning,  if  one 
could  but  rind  it  out.     Fuller  fuppofes  it  alludes  to  the 

Spanifli 
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Spanifh  armada,  and  quotes  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  prove 
that  the  fur-name  of  the  King  of  Spain  v/as  Norway ; 
but,  fuppofing  it  was,  nothing  is  explained  by  it ;  the 
number  of  wars  in  which  England  has  been  fince  engaged, 
as  well  civil  as  foreign,  fhew  that  this  prophecy  was  dic- 
tated by  a  lying  fpirit. 

England  is  a  ringing  {/land. 

Fuller  fays  it  is  fo  called  by  foreigners,  as  having  more 
bells  in  number,  greater  in  fize,  and  better  tuned  bells, 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  Italy  not  excepted ; 
although  Nola,  the  place  where  bells  are  faid  to  have  been 
firft  invented  and  made,  and  whence  they  took  their  name, 
is  in  that  country.  Whether  thefe  afiertions  are  {briefly 
true,  is  a  fubjecf,  to  be  difcuffed  by  the  Society  of  College 
Youths. 


When  the  /and  feeds  the  clay,  England  cries 

well- a- day ! 
But  when  the  clay  feeds  the  fand,  it  is  merry 

with  England, 

The  clay  lands  in  England  are,  to  thofe  of  a  fendy  foil, 
as  five  to  one,  and  equally  or  more  fertile.  If,  from  a 
■wet  feafon,  the  fandy  lands  fucceed,  and  the  clay  lands 
mifs,  only  one  fifth  of  the  crop  is  produced  that  there 
would  have  been,  had  the  contrary  happened ;  this,  as 
the  proverb  exprelTes,  is  a  national  misfortune. 

A  3  — «  England 
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England  were  but  a  fling, 


Save  for  the  crooked  Jilck  and  the  grey-goof e 

iv/'ng. 

That  is,  England  would  be  but  a  loft  land,  or  not 
tenable,  were  it  not  for  the  bow  and  arrows. 

This  was  a  faying  in  praife  of  archery,  in  which  the 
Englifh  formerly  excelled ;  but  the  many  battles  gained 
by  them,  fince  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  fhew  that  they 
are  now  as  terrible  to  their  enemies  with  the  ftrait  tube, 
as  formerly  with  the  crooked  ftick. 

England  is  the paradife  of  women,  hell  of  horfes, 
and  purgatory  of  fervants. 

The  liberty  allowed  to  women  in  England,  the  portion 
afilgned  by  law  to  widows  out  of  their  hufbands  goods 
and  chattels,  and  the  politenefs  with  which  all  denomina- 
tions of  that  fex  are  in  general  treated,  join  to  eftablifh  the 
truth  of  this  part  of  the  proverb. 

The  furious  manner  in  which  people  ride  on  the  road, 
horfe-racing,  hunting,  the  cruelties  of  poftillions,  ftage- 
coaehmen,  and  carmen,  with  the  abfurd  mutilations  prac- 
tifed  on  that  noble  and  ufeful  animal,  all  but  too  much 
prove  the  truth  of  this  part  of  the  adage.  But,  that  this 
country  is  the  purgatory  of  fervants  I  deny  :  at  leafr,  if  it 
ever  was,  it  is  not  fo  at  prefent :  I  fear  they  are  rather  the 
caufe  of  bringing  many  a  matter  to  that  legal  purgatory, 
a  gaol. 

A  famine 
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A  famine  in  England  begins  at  the  horfe-manger. 

If  oats  fail,  there  is  generally  a  bad  crop  of  everv  other 
kind  of  grain  throughout  this  kingdom  :  indeed  oatmeal 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  fort  of  people 
in  the  North. 

'The  king  of  England  is  the  king  of  devils. 

The  German  emperor  is  termed  the  king  of  kings,  be- 
caufe  he  has  many  princes  under  him  ;  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  king  of  men,  from  the  chearful  obedience  fhewn  him 
by  his  fubjecls ;  the  king  of  France,  the  king  of  affts, 
from  the  patience  of  his  people  in  bearing  all  the  loads  he 
is  pleafed  to  lay  upon  them  ;  but  why  the  king  of  England 
is  ftyled  the  king  of  devils,  is  not  fo  apparent,  unlefs  on 
account  of  the  conftant  jealoufy  Englishmen  have  of  their 
governors,  and  their  aptnefs  to  take  fire  at  even  the  legal 
exertions  of  prerogative. 

The  Enghjh  are  the  Frenchmen' 's  apes. 

However  true  this  might  formerly  have  been,  the  cafe 
is  at  prefent  quite  akered,  and  we  have  now.  in  our  turn, 
the  honour,  if  it  is  any,  of  dictating  the  mode  to  the 
French.  It  has  moreover  been  obferved,  that  the  Englifh 
have  at  all  times  been  rather  improvers  of  French  fafhions, 
than  mere  fervile  imitators  of  them,  as  may  be  inftanced 
in  the  article  of  ruffles,  which,  though  a  Gallic  invention, 
was  much  improveed  by  the  Englifh  addition  of  the  fhirt. 

Long 
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Long  beards  hear  fiefs,  painted  hoods  witlefs, 
Gay  coats  gracelefs,  make  England  thriftlcfs. 

This  fatir'cal  diftich  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Scotch,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.  when  elated  with 
their  victory  at  Stirling  :  it  however  ferves  to  give  us  fome 
infight  into  the  drefs  of  thofe  times  ;  (hewing  that  the 
Englifh  then  wore  their  beards,  and  hoods  inftead  of  caps. 
Thefe  hoods,  Fuller  fays,  were  Trained  with  a  kind  of 
colour  in  a  middle  way  between  dying  and  painting ; 
whence  painter-ftainers  have  their  name.  That  line  which 
accufes  the  Englifh  of  bein<i  heartlefs,  was  confuted  at  the 
battles  of  Flodden-Field,  and  Mufsleborough.  As  to  the 
gracelefsnefs  of  the  gay  coats,  I  fear  the  cafe  is  not  at 
prefent  much  mended  ;  probably  we  fhould  not  find  much 
grace,  of  the  kind  here  meant,  among  the  beaux  of  the 
prefent  generation. 

The  Englifh  glutton. 

r 

This  is  another  foreign  farcafm,  arifing  from  the  envy 
of  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  fatisfy  their  appetites  with 
foup-niaigrjJjjTogs,  and  roots,  inftead  of  roaft  beef,  pork, 
veal,  mutton,  and  lamb.  It  is  confidently  aflerted,  by 
.r.any  accurate  cbfervers,  that,  with  refpect  to  quantity, 
foreigners  greatly  exceed  the  Englifh  in  the  article  of  eat- 
ing, but  that  the  Englifh  confume  more  animal  food. 


Etiglijb 
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EngHJli  poke-pudding. 

A  jocular  appellation  given  by  the  Scotch  to  the  Englifh, 
alluding  to  that  national  difh,  a  plumb- pudding.  Poke 
fignifies  a  bag ;  fo  that  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  the  title 
is  an  Englifh  bag-pudding. 

An  Eng/i/h  bug. 

This  is  an  Irifh  nick-name  for  an  Englishman,  founded 
on  the  fuppofition  that  the  Englifti  firft  brought  bugs  into 
Ireland. 


England  is  a  little  garden  full  of  very  four  weeds, 

This  is  faid  to  have  been  an  obfervation  frequently  in 
the  mouth  of  Louis  XIV.  during  the  victorious  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns. 


He  that  England  will  win, 
Mujl  with  Ireland  firft  begin. 

Ireland  furnifhes  England  with  a  number  of  able  men, 
both  foldiers  and  failors  ;  and  likewife  beef,  pork,  butter, 
and  other  provifions,  for  victualling  our  fleets  and  foreign 
garrifons.  If  thefe  fupplies  were  cut  off,  by  that  country 
being  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  it  would  be  extremely 
detrimental  to  England, 

In 
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///  England  a  bufiel  of  March  dujl   is  worth 
a  kings  ranfom, 

England  confining  chiefly  of  chy  lands,  a  dry  March 
makes  them  bear  great  crops  of  corn  j  wherefore,  if  in 
that  month  the  weather  is  fo  dry  as  to  make  the  roads 
dufty,  the  kingdom  will  be  benefited  to  the  amount  of  a 
king's  ranfom  ;  which,  according  to  the  price  paid  for 
King  Richard  I,  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

England  a  good  land  and  a  bad  people. 

This,  according  to  Fuller,  is  another  French  proverb, 
no  better  founded  than  many  of  the  preceding,  and  per- 
haps, like  feveral  of  them,  fquinting  a  little  at  the  Refor- 
mation. 

The  High  Dutch  pilgrims,  when  they  leg,  do  Jin g  ; 
the  Frenchmen  whine  and  cry ;  the  Spaniards 
curfe,  /wear,  and  blafpheme ;  the  Irijh  afid 
EngUfi  JleaL 

This  is  a  Spnnifh  proverb,  and  may  poflib'y  be  founded 
in  truth.  Pilgrims,  gypfies,  and  other  vagabonds,  not 
being  very  fcrupulous  obfervers  of  the  diftinitions  of  pro- 
perty. 


In 


ENGLAND. 

In  fettling  an  if  and,  the  firjl  building  erected  by 
a  Spaniard  will  be  a  church ;  by  a  French- 
man, a  fort ;  by  a  Dutchman,  a  warehoufe  ; 
and  by  an  Engli/hman,  an  alehoufe. 

This  proverb  was  meant  to  mew  the  Striking  traits  in 
the  different  national  chara&ers  of  the  people  he?re  men- 
tioned :  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  are  devotion  and  bigotry ; 
of  the  French,  military  arrangements;  of  the  Dutch, 
commerce ;  and  the  English,  conviviality. 

John  Bull. 

A  name  commonly  ufed  to  flgnify  an  Englishman,  from 
Dean  Swift's  ludicrous  Hiftory  of  Europe,  wherein  the 
people  of  England  are  perfonified  under  that  appellation ; 
the  fovereigns  of  Auftria,  France,  Spain,  by  thofe  of 
'Squire  South,  Louis  Baboon,  and  Strut  j  the  Republick 
of  Holland,  by  the  name  of  Nick  Frog. 

Jack  Roafl-Beef 

A  jocular  name  given  by  the  French  to  Englishmen, 
who,  as  many  of  them  fuppofe,  cannot  exift  without  roaft 
beef,  plumb-pudding,  and  punch ;  which  liquor  they  term 
contradiction,  from  being  compounded  of  lemon  to  make 
it  four,  and  fugar  to  make  it  fweet  j  water  to  make  it 
weak,  and  fpirits  to  make  it  Strong. 

The 
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fhe  Vicar  of  Bray  will  be.  Vkar  of  Bray  fill, 

Fuller,  in  his  quaint  manner,  thus  explains  this  faying : 
Bray,  village,  well  known  in  this  country,  fo  called  from 
the  Bibroces,  a  kind  of  ancient  Britons,  inhabiting  there- 
abouts. The  vivacious  Vicar  hereof,  living  under  King 
Henry  VIII.  King  Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  firft  a  Papift,  then  a  Proteftant,  then  a  Pa- 
pift, then  a  Proteftant  again.  He  had  feen  fome  martyrs 
burnt  (two  miles  off)  at  Windfor,  and  found  this  fire  too 
hot  for  his  tender  confcience.  This  vicar  being  taxed  by 
one  for  being  a  turncoat,  and  an  unconftant  changeling ; 
*  Not  fo,'  faid  he  ;  '  for  I  always  keep  my  principle,  which 
is  this,  to  live  and  die  the  Vicar  of  Bray.  Such  are  many, 
now-a-days,  who,  though  they  cannot  turn  the  wind, 
will  turn  their  mills,  and  fet  them  fo,  that,  wherefoever 
it  bloweth,  their  grift  fhall  certainly  be  grinded."  The 
Vicar  of  Bray  has  fince  been  modernized  in  a  well-written 
fong,  wherein  his  verfatility  is  brought  dovVn  to  later  times. 
The  fame  ftory  is  often  told  as  having  happened  to  the 
Vicar  of  Bray,  near  Brayhead,  in  Ireland. 


BARKSHIRE. 

He  is  a  reprefentatlve  of  Barlfhire. 


A 


VULGAR  joke  on  any  one  afflicted  with  a  cough, 
which  is  here  termed  barking. 


BED. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 

As  plain  as  Dunjlable  road. 

x\T  the  time  when  this  faying  was  firfl:  in  ufe,  the  high 
roads  of  England  were  not  what  they  are  at  prefent ;  fo 
that  of  D unliable,  being  the  great  highway  to  the  North, 
compared  with  the  generality  of  roads,  was  confpicuoufly 
fine  and  broad. 

Downright  Dunjlable. 

Said  to  exprefs  a  plain,  fimplc,  honeft  perfon,  devoid  of 
any  turns  or  duplicity  in  their  character.  A  comparifon 
with  the  ftraightnefs  and  opennefs  of  that  road. 

As  crooked  as  Crawley  brook. 

This  is  a  namelefs  brook  arifing  about  Wooburn,  run- 
ning by  Crawley,  and  falling  immediately  into  the  Oufe, 
3  river  much  more  remarkable  than  this  brook  for  its 
frequent  turnings  and  windings,  for  in  its  courfe  it  runs 
over  eighty  miles,  in  a  linear  diftance  of  only  eighteen. 

'The  bailiff*  of  Bedford  is  coming. 

The  Oufe,  or  Bedford  river,  is  in  Cambridgeihire  called 
the  bailiff  of  Bedford  j  becaufe,  when  fwoln  with  rain  in 

B  the 
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the  winter-time,  by  overflowing,  it  carries  off  the  cattle, 
&c.  on  the  Ifle  of  Ely  and  adjacent  low  grounds  j  (o  that 
this  faying  was  a  warning  to  drive  off  the  cattle,  &c.  left 
they  fliould  be  diftrained  by  the  bailiff  of  Bedford  j  i.  e. 
the  river  Oufe.  By  draining  the  fens,  this  bailiff's  power 
has  been  fuperfeded. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Buchinghamjliire  bread  and  beef. 

JL  H  I  S  county  does  not  feem  to  have  been  particularly 
famous  for  either  bread  or  beef.  Fuller  fays  only  that  the 
former  was  as  fine,  and  the  latter  as  fat,  as  in  any  other 
country.  Probably  this  was  only  written  to  give  a  rhyme 
to  the  following  line  : 


D 


Here,  if  you  beat  a  buf,  ''tis  odds  you'll 
fart  a  thief 

Buckinghamfhire  was,  in  old  times,  quite  a  foreft,  and 
a  harbour  for  thieves,  till  Leofftane,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's, 
caufed  the  woods  to  be  cut  down.  This  proverb,  from  the 
cxpreffion,  it's  odds,  feems  hardly  old  enough  to  have  any 
reference  to  that  circumftance,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether 
our  anceftors  were  then  fufnciently  advanced  in  the  fcience 
of  gaming,  to  calculate  odds. 

An 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

An  old  man  who  weds  a  buxom  young  maiden, 
biddethfair  to  become  a  freeman  tf  Buckingham. 

In  all  likelihood  the  fabricator  of  this  proverb,  by  a  free- 
man of  Buckingham,  meant  a  cuckold  j  an  event,  it  mult 
be  confefled,  under  thofe  circumfhmces,  much  within  the 
chapter  of  poflibilities. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

s 

Cambridge/hire  oaks, 

WlLLOWS  are  fo  called,  as  arefteaion  on  this 
county  for  its  marfhy  foil,  where  only  thofe  trees  will 
grow  :  this  is  however  not  true  of  the  whole  county. 

Cambridge  requires  all  to  be  equal. 

Some  interpret  this  to  allude  to  the  college  commons, 
or  mefs,  where  all  pay  alike  j  others  fuppofe  it  exprefTes, 
that,  among  ftudents  of  the  fame  degree,  family  and  for- 
tune give  no  fuperiority. 

Cambridgejhire  camels. 

The  meaning  of  this  proverb  is  very  obfcure.  Fuller 
fays,  a  camel  is  ufed  proverbially  to  fignify  an  aukward, 

B  2  ungain 
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ungain  animal :  fcholars,  long  refident  in  college,  are  not 
famous  for  the  gracefulnefs  of  their  addrefs ;  probably  it 
was  from   this  the  govvnfmen   of  Cambridge  might  be 
called   camels,   a  term   by  no   means   dishonourable,   as 
proving  they  have  attended  to  Euclid  more  than  to  their 
dancing-mafters.     Some  have  fuppofed  this  term  to  have 
originated  from  the  Fen-men,  (talking  through  the  marines 
on  their  /lilts,  who  then,  by  the  apparent  length  of  their 
legs,  fomewhat  refemble  the  camel.     Ray's  fuppofition, 
that  «=  this,  nick-name  was  groundlefsly  fattened^  on  his 
countrymen,  becaufe  the  firft  three  letters  are  the  fame  in 
Cambridge  and  camel,"  feems  to  have  very  little  reafon  to 
iupport  it. 

A  boijien  horfe,  and  a  Cambridge  Majier  of  A  is, 

are  a  couple  cf  creatures  that  will  give  \vny 

to  nobody. 

This  proverb,  Fuller  fays,  is  found  in  a  letter  wiitten 
to  George  Bruin,  in  his  Theatre  of  Cities,  and  is  pro- 
duced againrt  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  by  Twine,  an- 
Oxford  antiquary.  It  undoubtedly  conveys  a  reflexion 
on  the  politcfTe  of  the  Matters  of  Arts  of  that  learned 
body  ;  but  as  this  was  written  a  Jong  time  ago,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  more  poliflied  manners  of  the  times  have 
foftened  that  ill-judged  hauteur. 

An  Henry  Joph'ijler. 

Fuller,  and  from  him  Ray,  fa)s,  "  So  are  they  called, 
who,  after  four  years  Handing  in  the  univerfity,  flay  them- 

felves 
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felves  from  commencing  Bachelors  of  Arts,  to  render 
,l,em  (in  feme  colleges)  more  capable  of  preferment. 
Several  reafons  are  affigned  for  their  name. 

That  tradition  is  fenfelefs,  and  inconfiften.  w.th  Ins 
princely  magnificence,  of  fuel,  who  fancy,  that  Kmg  Henry 
2  Eighth,  commg  to  Cambridge,  (hid  all  the  fophtfter, 
a  year,  who  expected  a  year's  grace  mould  have  been  gtver. 
unto  them ;  more  probable  it  is,  becaufe  that  fang  ,s  com- 
monly conceived  of  great  fireng.h  and  nature,    hat  thefe 
(ophite  Henriciani  were  elder  and  bigger  than  the  others, 
Tire  truth  is  this  :  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  E.gh.h, 
after  the  defiruflion  of  monalleries,  learning  was  at  a  lofs, 
and  the  univerfi.y  (thanks  be  to  God,  more  feared  than 
hurt)  flood  at  a  gaze  what  would  become  of  her.     Here- 
upon many  fiudents  ibid  themfelves,  two,  •)***»? 
four  years,  as  who  would  fee  how  then  degrees  (before 
,hey  took  them)  mould  be  rewarded  and  mamtamed. 

Twhile-twattk,  drink  up  your  pqffet-drinh 

This  proverb,  fays  Ray,  had  its  original  in  Cambridge, 

and  is  fcarce  known  elfewhere.    The  meaning  *«"*** 

a  reproof  to  any  one  who  digreffes  from  the  fubjea  on 

which  he  was  fpeaking,  and  faying,  in  other  worus,  Ceafe 

.     your  nonfenfe,  and  go  on  with  what  you  are  about. 

A  Barnwell  ague. 

The  venereal  difeafe.  Barnwell  is  a  village  near  Cam- 
bridge, famous  for  the  refidence  of  the  women  of  pleafure 
attending  the  univerfity.  CHESHIRE. 
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CHESHIRE. 

Chefiire  chief  of  men. 

JL  H  E  lion  was  here  the  ftatuary.  This  proverb  was 
in  all  likelihood  made  by  a  Chemire-man,  and  relates  to 
fome  privilege  of  marching  or  righting  in  the  van,  in  the 
ancient  border  conflicts  with  the  Welfh. 

Better  wed  ever  the  mixon  than  over  the  moor. 

It  is  better  to  take  a  wife  born  near  one's  own  dunghill, 
i.  e.  houfe,  than  to  marry  a  flranger  from  afar  off.  By 
marrying  a  neighbour,  the  characters  and  qualities  of  the 
parties  are  better  known  to  each  other,  than  they  can  be 
when  a  match  takes  place  between  a  pair  educated  and 
living  at  a  diftance  from  each  other. 

In   Chefiire  there  are  Lees  as  plenty  as  fleas ', 
and  as  many  Davenports  as  dogs-tails. 

The  names  of  Lee  and  Davenport  are  extremely  com- 
mon in  this  county :  the  former  is,  however,  varioufly 
fpelt  j  as  Lee,  Lea,  Leigh,  Ley,  &c. 

When  the  daughter  isflolen,  JJmt  Pepper-gate. 

Pepper- gate  was  a  poftern  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  the  city  of 
Chefter.     The  Mayor  of  the  city  having  his  daughter 

ftolen 
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flolen  away  by  a  young  man,  through  that  gate,  whilft 
fhe  was  playing  at  ball  with  the  other  maidens,  his  Wor- 
ship, out  of  revenge,  caufed  it  to  be  clofed  up.  A  bad 
parody  of,  When  the  fteed  is  ftolen,  fhut  the  ftable-door. 

To  feed like  a  freeholder  of  Macclesfield,  who  has 
neither  corn  nor  hay  at  Michaelmas, 

To  feed  voracioufly,  like  a  half-ftarved  mechanick. 
Macclesfield,  or  Max  field,  is  a  fmall  market-town  and 
borough  in  Cheshire,  where  there  are  many  poor  button- 
makers,  who  have  neither  hay  nor  corn  all  the  year  round. 

As  fair  as  Lady  Done, 

s 

The  Dones  were  a  great  family  in  Cheshire,  living  at 
Utkinton,  by  the  foreft-fide.  Cheshire  nurfes  ufed  to  call 
their  girls  Lady  Dones,  and  boys  Earls  of  Derby. 

Maxfield  meafure,  heap  and  thrutch  (thrufl.) 

The  meafures  of  the  fame  denomination,  in  England, 
differ  exceedingly,  fome  being  only  filled  level  with  the 
top  of  the  meafure,  the  protruding  parts  being  flruck  off 
with  a  (tick  ;  this  is  called  Strike- meafure.  At  fome  places 
the  meafure  is  filled  as  full  as  it  will  hold,  heaped  up  above 
the  top  ;  this  is  called  Heap-meafure.  That  of  Maxfield 
was  of  this  kind. 


To 
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Tofcold  like  a  wych-waller. 

That  is,  like  a  boiler  of  fair.  Wych-houfes  are  falt- 
houfes,  and  wallers  are  boilers,  from  walling,  boiling.  A 
number  of  very  poor  people  are  employed  as  falt-boilers  at 
North-wyche,  Nampt-wyche,  &c. 

She  hath  given  Lawton-gate  a  chip. 

Spoken  of  a  wench  who  has  been  up  to  London  to  lie- 
in  privately  of  a  baftard.  Lawton  lies  in  the  way  to 
London  from  feveral  parts  of  Chefhire. 

Every  man  cannot  be  Vicar  of  Bowden. 
Bowden  is  a  good  living  near  Chefter. 

'The  Mayor  of  Altringham  lies  in  bed  whi/Jl 
his  breeches  are  mending. 

As  the  Mayor  of  every  other  town  muft  do,  if  he  has 
but  one  pair,  as  is  faid  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  this 
Worfhipful  Magistrate. 

The  Mayor  of  Altringham  and  the  Mayor  of  Over, 
The  one  is  a  thatcher,  the  other  a  dauber. 

Altringham  and  Over  are  two  petty  corporations,  whofe 
poverty  makes  them  ridiculous  to  their  neighbours.  A 
dauber  is,  I  believe,  one  who  makes  the  clay  walls  to  cot- 
tages. 

Stopford 
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Slopford  law,  710  fake  no  draw. 

It  were  much  to  be  wilhed  that  all  corporation  Jaws 
were  founded  on  as  equitable  principles.  Certainly  he 
who  has  no  ticket,  cannot  be  entitled  to  a  prize  in  a 
lottery.  This  proverb  is  commonly  ufed  to  fignify,  that 
only  fuch  as  contribute  to  the  liquor  are  entitled  to 
drink  of  it. 

The  conjlable  of  Oppenfaw  feis  beggars 
in  thefocks  at  Manchejlcr. 

Ray  has  not  given  the  meaning  of  this  proverb ;  nor 
can  I  guefs  at  it. 

Like  the  Par/on  of  Saddlewick,  who  can 
read  in  no  book  but  his  own, 

Saddlewick  is  faid  to  be  in  Chefhire ;  but  no  fuch  parifh 
or  place  is  mentioned  in  the  Magna  Britannia,  or  England's 
Gazetteer. 

She  hath  been  at  London  to  call  ajlrea 
a  fir  aw,  and  a  waw  a  wall. 

This  fajing  the  common  people  of  Chefhire  ufe  in  fcorn 
of  thofe,  who,  having  been  at  London,  are  afhamed  to 
fpeak  their  own  country  dialecl. 

Go 
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Go  pipe  at  Pediey,  there's  a  pefcodfcafl. 

Some  have  it,  Go  pipe  at  Colfton,  &c.  It  is  fpoken  as 
a  reproof  to  perfons  who  make  themfelves  extremely  bufy 
in  trifles  or  matters  that  no  ways  concern  them. 

If  thou  hadf  the  rent  of  Dee- mi  lis,  thou 
wouidyi  fpend  it. 

The  city  of  Chefter  ftands  on  the  river  Dee,  where  are 
many  mills  let  at  high  rents. 

To  lick  it  up  iike  L/m  hay, 

Lim  is  a  village  on  the  river  Merfey,  that  parts  Chefliire 
and  Lancafhire.  It  is  famous  for  its  hay,  of  which  all 
forts  of  cattle  are  extremely  fond. 


CORNWALL. 

By  Tre,  Pot,  and  Pen, 

You  fall  hiow  the  Corni/h  men, 

1  H  E  S  E  three  words,  fays  Fuller,  are  the  Diaionary 
of  fuch  furnamcs  as  are  originally  Cornifh ;  and,  though 
nouns  in  fcnfe,  I  may  fitly  term  them  prepofitions. 

i,  Tr© 


i.  Tre 

2.  Pol 

3.  Pen 


figniiieth 
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fa  town. 5  He£ce Tre-fry,Tre-la  wny, 
I      i  re-vannion,  &c. 

an  head.  Hence  Pol-wheel. 

i  ton     SHence  Pen-tire,  Pen-rofe, 
La  t0p*    I     Pen-kevil,  &c. 

Some  add  to  thefe  a  fourth  inchoation,  viz.  Car,  which 
fignifies  a  rock,  as  Car-mine,  Car-zeu.  &c. 

To  give  one  a  CorniJJj  hug, 

A  Corniih  hug  is  a  lock  in  the  art  of  wreftlina;,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Cornilh-men,  who  have  always  been  famous 
for  their  fkill  in  that  manly  exercife,  which  they  flill  con- 
tinue to  prafHfe. 

Hengston-down,  well  ywrought, 
Is  worth  London-town  dear  ybought. 

Henguon-down  was  fuppofed  not  only  to  be  extremely 
rich  in  tin,  but  alfo  to  have  in  its  bowels  Cornifh  diamonds, 
vulgarly  eftimated  fuperior  to  thofe  of  India.  In  Fuller's 
time  the  tin  began  to  fail  here,  having  fallen,  as  he  terms 
it,  to  a  lcant-faving  fcarcity.  As  to  the  diamonds,  no 
one  has  yet  judged  it  worth  his  whiie  to  dig  for  them. 

He  is  to  be  Jummoned  before  the  Mayor 
of  Halgaver. 

This  is  a  jocular  and  imaginary  court,  wherein  men 
make  merriment  to  themfelves,  prefenting  fuch  perfons  as 
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go  ilovenly  in  their  attire,  untruffed,  warning  a  fpur,  &c. 
where  judgment  in  foimnl  terms  is  given  againft  them, 
and  executed,  more  to  the  fcorn  than  the  hurt  of  the 
perfons. 

JVhen  Dudman  and  Ramhead  meet. 

Thefe  are  two  headlands,  well  known  to  failors ;  they 
are  near  twenty  miles  afunder;  whence  this  proverb  is 
meant  to  exprefs  an  impoflibility.  Fuller  o'oferves  that, 
neverthelefs,  thefe  two  points  have  fince  met  together 
(though  not  in  pofition)  in  pofleflion  of  the  fame  owner, 
Sir  Pierce  Edgecombe  enjoying  one  in  his  own  right,  and 
the  other  in  right  of  his  wife. 

*fhe  Devil  will  not  come  info  Cornwall  for 
fear  of  being  put  into  a  pie* 

The  people  of  Cornwall  make  pies  of  almoft  every 
thing  eatable  ;  as  fquab-pie,  herby-pie,  pilchard-pie,  mu- 
getty-pie,  Sic.  &c. 

He  doth  fail  into  Cornwall  without  a  bark. 

This  is  an  Italian  proverb,  fignifying  that  a  man's  wife 

has  made  him  one  of  the  knights  of  the  bull's  feather. 

The  whole  jeft,  if  there  be  any,  lying  in  the  firuilitude  of 

the  words  Cornwall  and  cornua,  horns. 

Fuller 
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Fuller  quotes  a  prophecy  in  the  Comifli  language,  the 
fenfe  of  which  is,  that  Truru  confifts  of  three  ftreets,  but 
a  time  will  come  when  it  mall  be  afked  where  Truru  flood. 
On  this  he  obferves,  that  he  trufts  the  men  of  that  town 
are  too  wife  to  mind  this  prediction,  any  more  than  ano- 
ther of  the  fame  kind,  prefaging  evil  to  the  town,  becaufe 
ru,  ru,  which  in  Englifh  is  woe,  woe,  is  twice  exprefled 
in  the  Cornifli  name  therecf.  But,  fays  he,  let  the  men 
of  Truru  but  practife  the  fir  ft  fyllable  in  the  name  of  their 
town  (meaning  truth,  i.  e.  integrity),  and  they  may  be 
fafe  and  fecure  from  all  danger  arifing  from  the  fecond. 

^the  gallants  of  Foy. 

The  inhabitants  of  Foy  were,  in  the  time  of  Kins 
Edward  IV.  famous  for  their  privateers,  and  their  gallant 
behaviour  at  fea ;  whence  they  obtained  that  denomina- 
tion. 


C    U    M    B    E    R  L  A   N    D. 


If  Skiddaw  hath  a  cap, 

Scnf  I' I  wots  full  well  of  that, 

X  H  E  S  E  are  two  very  high  hills,,  one  in  this  county, 
the  other  in  A  nan-dale,  in  Scotland  :  if  the  former  be 
capped  with  clouds  or  foggy  mills,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  rain  falls  on  the  other.  It  is  fpoken  of  fuch  who 
may  expect  to  fympathize  in  their  Sufferings,  by  reafon  of 
the  vicinity  of  their  fituation. 

C  $'::Jdaz&, 
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Skiddazv,  Lauvellin,  and  Cajlicand, 
Are  the  higheji  hills  in  all  England. 

So  fays  the  Crmberland  proverb.  The  Yorkfhiremcn 
make  nearly  the  fame  claim  in  behalf  of  fome  of  their 
hills,  in  the  following  diftich  : 

Ingleborougk,  Pendle,  and  Penigent, 

Arc  the  higheji  bills  betzuecn  Scotland  and  Trent. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

He  is  driving  his  hogs  over  Swarjlon-  bridge. 

X  HIS  is  a  faying  ufed  in  Derbyshire,  when  a  man 
fnores  in  his  fleep.  Swarilon-bridge  (or  bridges,  for  there 
are  feveral  of  them,  one  after  another)  is  very  long,  and 
not  very  wide,  which  caufes  the  hogs  to  be  crouded  toge- 
ther ;  in  which  fituation  they  always  make  a  loud  grunting 
noife. 

He  comes  from  the  Devil's  A — fe  at  Peak," 
and  a  peak  beyond. 

Paid  of  pcrfons  whofe  birth-place  ?nd  former  refidence 
are  ui  known.  The  Devil's  A — fe  is  a  natural  cavern,  at 
Caftbton,  called  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Peak. 

Elden- 
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Elden-hole  wants  filling. 

A  faying  commonly  ufed  to  great  boafters,  who  vaunt 
they  can  do  wonderful  feats  \  pointing  out  to  them  one 
worthy  of  their  undertaking  ;  that  is,  the  filling  up  Elden- 
hole,  a  fiffure  in  the  earth,  vulgarly  deemed  bottomlefs. 
Cotton,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Peak,  relates  fome  fruit- 
lefs  attempts' to  meafure  its  depth. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


To  Den/hire  ;  /.  e.  to  Devon/hire  land. 


T, 


HIS  is  to  pare  the  turf  from  off  the  furface,  and  to 
lay  it  in  heaps  and  burn  it :  the  allies  have  been  found 
greatly  to  enrich  barren  land,  on  account  of  the  fixed  fait 
which  they  contain.  This,  probably,  was  firft  pracTifed 
in  Devonfhire  ;  whence  it  derived  its  name.  It  is  now 
praclifed  on  all  barren  fpungy  lands  throughout  England, 
previous  to  ploughing.  Land  lb  prepared  will  bear  two  • 
or  three  good  crops  of  corn,  and  muft  be  then  laid  down 
a<iain. 

A  Plymouth  cloak, 

A  bludgeon,  walking-flick,  or  ftaff.  As  a  landfman 
prepares  himfelf  for  a  journey  by  putting  on  his  cloak,  fo 
a  failor  equips  himfelf  by  cutting  a  flick  out  of  the  firil 
wood  he  comes  to,  the  active  fervice  required  of  them  on 
board  never  fuffering  them  to  encumber  themfelves  with 
cloaks.     As  Plymouth  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fea-faring 

C  2  perfons, 
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pcrfons,  this  proverb  was  fathered  on  it,  though,  in  fair, 
it  as  much  belongs  to  Portfmouth,  Chatham,  or  any  other 
fca-port.  It  mud  be  remembered,  that  when  this  proverb 
was  nrft  introduced,  what  are  now  called  great  coats  were 
not  in  ufe. 

He  may  remove  Mort-Jlonc. 

A  faying  of  any  one  who  is  matter  of  his  wife.  Mort- 
fione,  or  More-ftone,  is  a  huge  rock  that  blocks  up  the 
entrance  into  Mort's-bay,  in  this  county,  which  there  is 
a  tradition  cannot  be  removed,  but  by  a  man  who  k  tho- 
roughly maftcr  of  his  wife. 

Firjl  hang  and  draw, 

^Tben  hear  the  caufe  by  Lidfcrd  law. 

Lidford  is  a  little  and  poor,  but  ancient  corporation,  in 
this  county,  with  very  large  privileges,  where  a  court  of 
Jlannaries  was  formerly  kept.  This  proverb  is  fuppofed 
to  allude  to  fome  abfurd  determination  made  by  the  Mayor 
and  Court  of  this  corporation,  who  were  formerly,  in 
general,  but  mean  and  illiterate  perfons. 

Weftcot,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Devonlhire,  has  preferved 
fome  droll  verfes  on  this  town  ;  which,  as  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  in  print,  are  here  tranferibed. 

I  oft  have  heard  of  Lydford  law, 

How  in  the  morning  they  hange  and  draw, 

And  fit  in  judgement  after  ; 
At  firft  I  wondred  at  yt  much, 
But  fince  I  fynd  the  reafons  fuch 

As  yt  deferves  no  laughter. 

They 
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They  have  a  cafile  on  a  hillY 
I  tooke  it  for  an  old  wyndmill, 

The  vanes  blowen  off  by  weather; 
To  lye  therein  one  night,  'tis  gueft, 
'Twere  better  to  be  fton'd  and  preft, 

Or  hang'd,  now  chufe  you  whether. 

Tenne  men  leffe  romc  within  this  cave 
Then  five  myce  in  a  lanthorn  have, 

The  keepers  they  are  fly  ones  ; 
Yf  any  could  dyvife  by  art 
To  gett  yt  upp  into  a  cart, 

'Twee'r  fytt  to  carry  lyons. 

When  I  beheld  yt,  Lord,'  thought  I, 
What  juftice  and  what  clemencye 

Hath  Lvdford,  when  I  faw  all ; 
I  know  none  gladly  there  would  ftayy 
But  rather  hang  out  of  the  way, 

Than  tarry  here  for  try  a  I. 

The  prince  a  hundred  pound  hath  fenf, 
T'  amend  the  leads  and  planchers  rent 

Within  this  lyving  tombe  ; 
Some  forty  fayr  pounds  more  had  paid 
The  debts  of  all  that  Pnall  be  la\de 

Ther  till  the  day  of  doombe. 

One  lyes  ther  for  a  feam  of  malt, 
Another  for  a  peck  of  fait, 

Two  fureties  for  a  noble  ; 
If  this  be  true,  or  elfe  falfe  news, 

You  may  goe  afk ■ 

c3 
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More  to  the  men  that  lye  in  lurch, 
Ther  is  a  bridge,  ther  is  a  church, 

Seven  afhes,  and  an  oake  ; 
Three  houfes  ftandin,  and  tenn  downe  ; 
They  fay  the  parfon  hath  a  gowne, 

But  I  faw  never  a  cloake. 

Whereby  you  may  confider  well, 
That  playne  fimplicitie  doth  dwell 

At  Lydford,  without  bravery  ; 
And  in  the  towne  both  young  and  grave 
Doe  love  the  naked  truth  to  have, 

No  cloak  to  hyde  their  knavery. 

The  people  all  within  this  clyme 
Are  frozen  in  the  winter  tyme, 

But  fure  I  do  not  fayne  ; 
And  when  the  fummer  is  begunn, 
They  lye  lyke  filk-worms  in  the  funn, 

And  come  to  lyfe  again. 

One  told  me,  ,in  King  Csfar's  tyme 
The  towne  was  buylt  with  ftone  and  lymc: 

But  fure  the  walls  were  clay  ; 
And  they  are  fallen,  for  I  fee, 
And  fince  the  howfes  are  yett  free, 

The  town  is  run  away. 

O  Caefar,  yf  thou  then  tlidft  raigne, 
While  one  howfe  ftands  com  ther  again. 

Com  quickly  while  ther  is  on  j 
If  thou  but  ftay  a  little  fytt, 
But  fyve  years  more,  they  will  commyt 

The  whole  town  to  a  prifon. 


To 
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To  fee  it  thus  much  griev'd  was  I, 
The  proverb  fayth  forrowes  be  dry, 

So  was  I  at  the  matter ; 
Now,  by  good  luck,  I  know  not  how, 
Ther  hyther  cam  a  ftrange  ftrayd  cowe, 

And  we  had  my  Ike  and  water. 

To  nyne  good  ftomachs,  with  our  wigg 
At  laft  we  got  a  rofting  pigg, 

This  diet  was  our  bounds  ; 
And  this  were  juft,  and  yff  'twere  knowen, 
One  pound  of  butter  had  been  throwen 

Amongft  a  packe  of  hounds. 

One  glafTe  of  drinck  I  got  by  chance, 
'Twas  claret  when  yt  was  in  France, 

But  now  from  yt  much  wider; 
I  think  a  man  might  make  as  good 
With  green  crabs  boyl'd  in  Brazil  wood, 

And  half  a  pint  of  fyder. 

I  kift  the  Mayor's  hand  of  the  town, 
Who,  though  he  wears  no  fcarlett  gown, 

Honours  the  rofe  and  thiftle  -> 
A  piece  of  corall  to  the  mace, 
Which  there  I  faw,  to  ferve  in  place, 

Would  make  a  good  child's  whittle. 

At  fix  o'clock  I  came  away, 

And  pray'd  for  thoes  that  were  to  ftay 

Within  a  place  fo  arrant ; 
Wyde  and  ope  the  wynds  do  roar, 
By  God's  grace  I'll  come  there  no  more, 

UnlefTe  by  fome  tynn  warrant. 

N.B.  The  prifon  is  only  for  flannary  caufes. 


As 
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As  fine  as  Kerton,  i.  e.  Credit  on  [pinning. 

This  fpinning  was  very  fine  indeed,  which  to  exprefle 
the  better  to  your  belief,  it  was  very  true  140  threads  of 
woollen  yearne,  fpunn  in  that  towne,  were  drawne  togea- 
ther  through  the  eye  of  a  taylor's  needle  ;  which  needle 
and  threads  were,  for  many  years  together,  to  be  feen  in 
Watling- Street,  in  London,  in  the  (hop  of  one  Mr.  Dunf- 
comb,  at  the  fign  of  the  Golden  Bottle. — Weftcot's  Hift. 
Devon.  Harl.  MSS.  No.  2307. 

]f  Cadburye-ca/lle  and  Dolbury-hill  dolven  were, 
Jill  England  might  -plough e  with  a  golden  jloeere. 

Cadbury-caflle  (alias  Caderbyr),  the  land  of  William 
de  Campo  Arnulphi,  and  after  cf  Willowby,  Furfden, 
and  now  Carew.  This  caftle  may  be  feene  farr  offe  (fo 
they  tearme  of  high  upright,  topped  hill,  by  nature  and 
flyght  art  anciently  fortified,  which,  in  thofe  Roman  or 
Saxon  warrs,  might  be  of  goode  ftrength),  conteyninge, 

within  the  compafs  thereof,  near acres.     Here  you 

may  fee  fome  fyve  mile  diftant,  to  the  South-Eaft,  in  the 
parifh  of  Broad  Clyet,  another  down,  called  Dolbury- 
hill ;  between  thefe  two  hills  (you  may  be  pJeafed  to  hear 
a  pretty  tale)  that  is  faid  (I  fett  not  downe  thofe  wordes 
to  leffen  your  belief  of  the  matter),  but  to  lett  you  knowe 
that,  nil  prxter  auditum  habeo. 

Take  yt  on  this  condition  : 
Yt  holds  credyt  by  tradition. 

That 
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That  a  fiery  dragon,  or  fome  ignis  fatuus  in  fuch  lyke- 
nefs,  hath  bynne  often  feene  to  flye  between  thefe  hills, 
komming  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  the  night  feafon, 
whereby  it  is  fuppofed  ther  is  a  great  treafure  hydd  in  each 
of  them,  and  that  the  dragon  is  the  trufty  treafurer  and 
fure  keeper  thereof,  as  he  was  of  the  golden  fleece  in 
Cholcos,  which  Jafon,  by  the  help  of  Medea,  brought 
thence  i  for,  as  Ovid  fayth,  he  was  very  vigilant. 

A  watchfull  dragon  fett, 

This  golden  fleece  to  keep, 
Within  whofe  careful  eyes 

Come  never  wink  of  fleep. 

And,  as  the  two  relations  may  be  as  true,  one  as  the 
other,  for  any  thinge  I  knowe,  for  it  is  conftantly  believed 
of  the  credulous  heer,  and  fome  do  averr  to  have  feene  yt 
lately.  And  of  this  hydden  treafure  the  ryming  proverbe 
here  quoted  goes  commonly  and  anciently. — Ibid, 


DORSETSHIRE, 


T, 


Stabbed  with  a  Brydport  dagger. 


HAT  is,  hanged.  Great  quantity  of  hemp  is  grown 
about  this  town  ;  and,  on  account  of  its  fuperior  qualities, 
Fuller  fays,  there  was  an  ancient  ftatute,  now  difufed,  that 
the  cables  for  the  Royal  Navy  mould  be  made  thereabouts. 

As  much  a- kin  as  Lenfon-hill  to  Pilfen-pin. 

That  is,  no  kin  at  all,  though  both  are  high  hills,  and 
both  partly  in  the  fame  parifh  j  i.  e.  that  of  Broad  Windfor. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  hills  are  eminent  fea-marks,  known  to  the  failors 
by  the  names  of  the  Cow  and  Calf.  Tru\  is  commonly 
fpoken  of  perfons  who  arc  near  neighbours,  but  neither 
relations  nor  acquaintance. 


If  Pool  was  afifij-pool,  and  the  men  ofPoolfiJh, 
There 'd  be  a  pool  for  the  Devil,  aadfijhfor  his  diJJj. 

This  fatyrical  diftich  was  written  a  long  time  ago. 
Pool  is,  at  prefent,  a  refpedlabie  place,  and  has  in  it 
feveral  rich  merchants  trading  to  Newfoundland. 


When  do  you  fetch  the  five  pounds  f 

It  is  faid,  that  a  rich  merchant  of  Pool  left  by  his  will 
the  fum  of  five  pounds,  to  be  given  every  year,  to  fet  up 
any  poor  man  who  had  ferved  his  appi^nticefhip  in  that 
town,  on  condition  that  he  mould  produce  a  certificate  of 
his  honefty,  properly  authenticated.  Thisbequeft  has  not, 
it  is  pretended,  been  yet  claimed  ;  and  it  is  a  common 
water-joke  to  afk  the  crew  of  a  Pool  (Lip  whether  any  one 
has  yet  received  that  five  pounds. 

Shoot  zaftly,  doey  now. 

Another  gird  at  the  Poolites.  A  privateer  of  that  town 
having,  it  is  faid,  loaded  their  guns,  on  their  return  to 
port  wifhed  to  draw  out  the  (hot,  but  did  not  know  how, 
nor  could  they  think  of  any  other  method  than  that  of 
firing  them  off,  and  receiving  the  fhot  in  a  kettle  :   the 

perfon 
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perfon  employed  to  hold  the  kettle,  being  fomewhat  appre* 
licnfive  of  danger,  prayed  his  companion,  who  was  to  dif- 
charge  the  gun,  to  (hoot  zaftty,  'j  his  is  told  of  divers 
other  ports,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  with  equal  truth. 

'The  Devil  pijl  piddles  about  Dorche/ier. 

This  faying  arifes  from  the  number  of  final!  dreams 
running:  through  different  villages  hereabouts,  which, 
from  that  circumftance,  have  their  names  terminating  in 
puddle,  pronounced  piddle ;  as  Piddle-town,  Toll-piddle, 
Aff- piddle,  &c.  &c  Thefe  waters  are  very  improperly 
called  puddles,  being  mod  of  them  clear  and  running. 

Dorfe/Jhire  dorfers. 

Dorfers  are  peds,  or  paniers,  fixed  on  the  backs  of 
horfes,  in  which  higlers  carry  fifli,  poultry,  and  other 
provifions  and  wares.  Probably  thefe  were  either  invented, 
or  firft  generally  ufed,  in  Dorfetfhire  ;  as  the  filh-jobbers, 
according  to  Fuller,  ufed  to  carry  their  fim  from  Lyme  to 
London, 

ESSEX. 
« 

EJfexJiiles,  Kenliflj  miles,  Norfolk  wiles, 
tiiany  men  beguiles, 

X  W  O  very  different  explanations  are  given  of  that 
part  of  this  ungrammatical  proverb  which  relates  to  Effex. 
The  firft  fays,  the  inclofures  in  EfTex  are  very  fmall,  and 

the 
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the  ftiles,  confequently,  very  frequent,  and  being  alfo  very 
high  and  bad,  are  extremely  troublefome  to  Grangers. 
The  other  is,  that  by  ftiles  are  meant  narrow  bridges, 
fuch  as  are  laid  between  marfh  and  marfh  in  the  hundreds 
of  this  county,  only  jocularly  called  fules,  as  the  loofe 
ftone-walls  in  Derbyshire  are  ludicroufly  called  hedges. 

Kentilh  miles  were  not,  in  reality,  longer  than  thofe  of 
other  counties ;  but,  before  the  general  introduction  of 
turnpikes,  mofl  of  the  Kentilh  roads,  efpecially  thofe  in 
that  part  called  the  Weald,  were  almoft  impaffable,  fo  that 
a  carriage  could  not  travel  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  in 
an  hour,  whereby  the  miles  feemed  of  an  extraordinary 
length,  and  deceived  or  beguiled  many  travellers,  who 
calculated  their  journies  according  to  the  number  of  miles 
they  had  to  go,  without  confidering  the  ftate  of  the  roads. 

Norfolk  wiles.  Norfolk  is  faid  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  litigation,  and  the  quirks  and  quibbles  of  its  attornies  : 
this  was  fo  great  a  grievance  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
that,  A.D.  1455,  a  petition  was  prefented  from  the  com- 
mons, ihewing  that  the  number  of  attornies  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  had  lately  increafed  from  fix 
or  eight  to  eighty,  whereby  the  peace  of  thofe  counties 
had  been  greatly  interrupted  by  fuits  ;  they  therefore  peti- 
tioned it  might  be  ordained,  that  there  fhould  be  no  more 
than  fix  common  attornies  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  fix 
for  Suffolk,  and  two  for  the  city  of  Norwich  j  thefe  to  be 
elected  by  the  chief  juftices  for  the  time  being ;  any  other 
pcrfon  acting  as  an  attorney,  to  be  fined  twenty  pounds, 
half  to  the  King  and  half  to  the  plaintiff.  The  King 
granted  the  petition,  provided  it  was  thought  reafonable 
by  the  judges.     Rot.  Parlm.  in  anno 

Effex 
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x\. 


EJex  c dives* 

'Effex  has  long  been  famous  for  its  calves,  and  at  prefent 
chiefly  fupplies  London  with  veal.  Fuller  obferves,  that 
this  trade  mud  have  been  formerly  very  profitable,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  fine  fepulchral  monuments  of  marble, 
inlaid  with  brafs,  erected  for  butchers,  in  Cogfhal!,  Chelmf- 
ford,  and  other  churches,  where  in  their  epitaphs  they  are 
infcribed  carnirices.  Thefe  tombs  were,  in  Weaver's  opi- 
nion, befitting  more  eminent  men  ;  and,  according  to 
Fuller,  ferve  to  fhew,  that  the  butchers  of  this  county 
have  been  richer  (or  at  leaft  prouder)  than  thcfe  in  other 
places. 

EJex  lions. 

Calves,  great  numbers  of  which  are  brought  alive  in 
carts  to  the  London  markets. 


He  was  horn  at  Little  Wittham* 

A  punning  infinuation  that  the  peffon  fpoken  of  wants 
underilanding.    Ray  places  this  proverb  in  Lincolnlhire. 

The  weavers  beef  of  Cokhefer* 

That  is,  fprats,  caught  thereabouts,  and  brought  thither 
in  incredible  abundance,  whereon  the  poor  weavers  (nu- 
merous in  that  town)  are  frequently  fed* 

D  'Jeering 
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"Jeering  CogshalL 

This  (fays  Ray)  is  no  proverb,  but  an  ignominious 
epithet,  fattened  on  this  place  by  their  neighbours,  which, 
as  I  hope  they  do  not  glory  in,  fo  I  believe  they  are  not 
guilty  of.  Other  towns  in  this  county  have  had  the  like 
abufive  epithet.  I  remember  a  rhyme,  which  was  in  com- 
mon ufe  formerly,  of  fome  towns  not  far  diftant  the  one 
from  the  other : 

Braintree  for  the  pure,  and  Bocking  for  the  poor; 
Cogfhall  for  the  jeering  town,  and  Kelvedon  for  the  whore. 

Go  to  Rumford  to  have  your  backjide 
?iew-bottotmd. 

Formerly  Rumford  was  famous  for  breeches-making; 
and  a  man  going  to  Rumford  was  thus  jocularly  advifed 
to  provide  himfelf  with  a  pair  of  new  breeches. 

Dover-court,  allfpeakers  and  no  hearers. 

Dover-court  is  a  village  about  three  miles  weft  of  Har- 
wich,  to  which  its  church  is  the  mother-church.  Here  a 
court  is  annually  held,  in  which,  as  it  chiefly  confined  of 
feamen,  the  irregularity  deicribed  in  this  proverb  is  likely 
to  prevail. 

They  may  claim  the  bacon  at  Dunmow. 

This  proverb  alludes  to  a  cuftom  inftituted  in  the  manor 
of  Little  Dunmow,  in  this  county,  by  the  Lord  Fitzwalter, 

who 
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who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  which  was,  that  any 
wedded  couple,  who,  after  being  married  a  year  and  a  day, 
would  come  to  the  priory,  and,  kneeling  on  two  (harp- 
pointed  ftones,  before  the  prior  and  convent,  fvvear  that 
during  that  time  they  had  neither  repented  of  their  bar- 
gain, nor  had  any  diffention,  fhould  have  a  gammon  or 
flitch  of  bacon.  The  recoids  here  mention  feveral  per- 
fons  who  have  claimed  and  received  it.  The  cuftom  of 
late  has  been  left  off.  The  form  of  the  oath  was  as 
follows : 

You  /hall  fwear  by  the  cuflome  of  our  confeflioia, 

That  you  never  made  any  nuptiall  tranfgreflion, 

Since  you  were  married  man  and  wife, 

By  houfehold  brawls  or  contentious  firife  -9 

Or  otherwife  in  bed  or  bord, 

Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  word  ; 

Or  fince  the  parifh  clerk  faid  amen, 

Wifhed  yourfelves  unmarried  agen  5 

Or  in  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 

Repented  not  in  thought  any  way  5 

But  continued  true  and  in  defire, 

As  when  you  join'd  hands  in  holy  quire. 

If  to  thefe  conditions,  without  all  fear, 

Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  fwear, 

A  gammon  of  bacon  you  (hall  receive, 

And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave ; 

For  this  is  our  cuftome,  at  Dunmow  well  known, 

Though  the  fport  be  ours,  the  bacon's  your  own. 


Dz  GLOU. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

» 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

As  Jure  as  GocTs  in  Glouceferfire, 
J-jL  SAYING  originating;  from  the  number  and  riches 
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of  the  religious  houfes  in  this  county ;  faid  to  be  double 
in  number  and  value  to  thofe  founded  in  any  other  ia 
England, 

Tou  are  a  man  of  Durejley* 

Ufed  to  one  who  has  broken  his  promife,  and  probably 
alluded  to  an  ancient  and  notorious  breach  of  faith,  by 
fome  inhabitants  of  that  town,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  now  forgotten. 

It's  as  long  coming  as  Cotfwould  barley. 

This  is  applied  to  fuch  things  as  are  flow,  but  fure. 
The  corn  in  this  cold  country,  on  the  Woulds,  expofed 
to  the  winds,  bleak  and  flitlterlefs,  is  very  backward  at 
the  fir  ft,  but  afterwards  overtakes  the  forwarded:  in  the 
county,  if  not  in  the  bam,  in  the  bufhel,  both  for  quan- 
tity and  goodnefs  thereof. 

A  Cotfwould  lion. 

That  is,  a  fhcep  j  Cotfwould  being  famous  for  its  fheep- 

walks  or  pauures. 

He 
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He  looks  (or  feems)  as  if  he  had  lived  on 
Tewkjbury  mujlard. 

Said  of  any  peevifh  or  fnappifh  perfon,  or  one  having  sf 
crofs,  fierce,  or  ill-natured  countenance.  Tewkibury  is 
a  market-town  in  this  county,  famous  for  its  muftard,. 
which  is  extremely  hot,  biting,  and  poignant,  and  there- 
fore, by  this  proverb,  fuppofed  to  communicate  thofe  qua- 
lities to  perfons  fed  with  it* 

As  thick  as  Tewkjbury  mujlard* 
Said  of  one  remarkably  ftupid.-   See  Shafcefp.  Hen. -IV. 

'The  Trades  have  always  the  wind  im 
their  faces* 

A  fuperftitious  legend.  Sir  William  Trncy  was  one  of 
the  four  knights  who  killed  that  turbulent  prelate  Thomas 
Becket ;  for  the  punifhment  of  which  offence  it  miracu- 
lously happened,  that  whenever  any  of  the  Tracy  family 
travelled,  either  by  land  or  by  water,  the  wind  al ways- 
blew  in- their  faces.  This,  Fuller  juftly  obferves,  was,,  in 
hot  weather,  a  blefTing  initead  of  a  curfe,  exempting  the 
females  of  that  family  from  the  expence  and  troubie  of 
buying  and  ufing  a  fan, 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

IBampJloire  ground  requires  every  day  of  the  week, 
afloower  of  rain,  and  on  Sunday  twain* 

Manners  maketh  the  man,  quoth  William 
of  Wickham. 

\VlLLIAM  of  Wickham,  Bifhop  of  Winchefler, 
was  founder  of  Winchefler- college,  in  this  county,  and 
of  New-college,  Oxford.  He  was  alfo  famous  for  his- 
fkill  in  architecture.  This  adage  was  his  motto,  generally 
infcribed  on  places  of  his  foundation. 

Canterbury  is  the  higher  rack,  but  Winche/ler 
is  the  better  manger. 

W.  Edinglon,  Bifhop  of  Winchefler,  was  the  author 
of  this  faying,  giving  it  as  a  teafon  for  his  refufal  to  be 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  though  nominated 
thereunto.  Indeed,  though  Canterbury  be  graced  with 
an  higher  honour,  the  net  revenues  of  Winchefler  are 
greater,  there  being  lefs  flale  to  be  fupported.  The  pro- 
verb is  applied  to  luch  as  prefer  a  wealthy  privacy  before  a 
left  profitable  dignity.  Queen  Mary  obliged  the  manger 
in  fjine  fort  to  maintain  the  rack,  by  commanding  John 
While,  Bifhop  of  Winchefler,  to  pay  a  thoufand  pounds 
to  Cardinal  Pole,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  beU 
ter  fupport  of  his  efhte. 

The 
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The  JJle  of  Wight  hath  no  monks,  lawyers, 

nor  foxes. 

This  fpeech,  as  Fuller  remarks,  has  more  of  mirth 
than  truth  in  it.  Perhaps,  if,  inftead  of  none,  it  were 
faid  they  had  few  of  the  unprofitable  and  troublefome  in- 
mates there  mentioned,  it  might  be  nearer  the  fa&. 

The  remains  of  the  monafteries  of  the  black  monks  at 
Carifbrook,  and  white  ones  at  Quarrer,  in  this  ifland, 
confute  one  part  of  this  faying.  Indeed,  that  there  mould 
be  a  fertile,  healthy,  and  pleafant  fpot,  without  monks,. 
a  rich  place  without  lawyers,  and  a  country  abounding 
with  lambs,  poultry,  and  game,  without  foxes,  is  evi- 
dently an  improbability. 

A  Hampjhire  hog. 

A  jocular  appellation  for  a  Hampfhire  man  ;  Hampmire 
being  famous  for  a  fine  breed  of  hogs,  and  the  excellency 
of  the  bacon  made  there. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


HertforJfj'ire  hedge-hogs. 


A  HIS  proverb  feems  to  have  no  other  meaning  than 
that  of  pointing  out  the  number  of  hedge-hogs  found  in 
this  county.  •  Hedge- hogs   are  hannlefs  animals,   who, 

from 
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from  the  vulgar  error  of  their  fucking  cows,  have,  time 
out  of  mind,  been  profcribed,  and  three-pence  or  a  groat 
paid  for  every  one  of  them  brought  dead  or  alive  to  the 
churchwardens,  by  vhofe  order  they  are  commonly  gib- 
betted  on  one  of  the  yew-trees  in  the  church-yard.  The 
hedge-hog  is  emblematically  ufcd  tc  reprcfent  a  bad  neigh- 
bour, an  unfociable  and  ill-conditioned  perfon  ;  its  points, 
when  fet  up,  forbidding  a  near  approach.  Whether  this 
appellation  was  formerly  applied  to  the  people  of  this 
county  in  that  fenfe  does  not  appear. 

HertfordJJjJre  clubs  and  clouted Jhoon, 

This  is  a  gibe  at  the  rufticity  of  the  honeft  Hertfordshire 
yeomen  and  farmers.  Club  is  an  old  term  for  a  booby. 
This  faying  was  probably  fabricated  by  fome  inhabitant  of 
London  i  but  it  mould  be  confidered,  that,  although 
Hertfordshire  is  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  yet,  great  part  of  it  being  no  general  tho- 
roughfare, nor  much-frequented  high-road,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  likely  to  be  as  countrified  as  perfons  living  at  a 
greater  diftancc  from  town.  Clouted  fhoon  is  part  of  the 
drefs  of  a  hulbandman  and  farmer ;  and,  as  Fuller  ob- 
ferves,  being  worn  by  the  tenants,  enables  their  landlords 
to  wear  Spanifh-  leather  boots  and  pumps. 


Ware  and  Wades  mill  are  worth  all  Lofiuon. 

The  folution  of  this  faying  turns  on  the  equivocal 
meaning  of  the  word  ware,  by  which  is  here  meant  ware, 
goods,   or  merchandize,   and   not    the   town  cf  Ware, 

anciently 
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anciently  fpelt  Wear,  from  the  ftoppages  which  there  ob- 
flrucled  the  river.  Wade's-mill  is  a  village  two  miles 
north  of  Wear  or  Ware. 


Heriford/iiire  kbuhiefs. 

That  is,  any  one  drinking  back  to  his  right-harid  man  % 
i.  e.  the  perlon  who  immediately  before  drank  to  him. 
Perhaps  a  method  pracYifed  by  fome  perfons  of  this  county. 
Fuller  fays  this  adage  is  meant  to  exprefs  a  return  for 
a  favour  or  benefit  conferred.  It  rather  feems  to  mean 
returning  a  favour  at  the  expence  of  others,  as,  by  this 
inverfion  in  the  circulation  of  the  glafs,  fome  of  the  com- 
pany are  deprived  of  their  turn. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Blejfed  is  the  eye 

'That  is  between  Severn  and  Wye, 

HIS  proverb  Fuller  fuppofes  to  refer  not  only  to  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  country  fo  fituated,  but  alfo  to  allude 
to  the  fafety  from  hollile  invafions  arifing  from  the  pro- 
tection of  thofe  two  rivers. 

Lemjler  bread  and  Weably  ate. 

Both,  undoubtedly,  very  good  of  their  kind,  though 
not  fuperior  to  the  bread  and  ale  of  divers  other  counties. 

Probably 
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Probably  this  faying  was  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
the  county  of  Hereford  only,  where  thefe  towns  might 
have  a  finking  fuperiorlty  in  the  articles  above  mentioned. 
Fuller,  in  explaining  this  proverb,  tells  us,  from  Camden, 
that  the  wheat  growing  about  Hefton,  in  Middlefex,  yielded 
fo  tine  a  flour,  that  for  a  long  time  the  manchets  for  the 
Kings  of  England  were  made  thereof. 

Every  one  cannot  dwell  at  Rotheras, 

Rotheras  was  a  fine  feat  in  this  county,  belonging  to 
the  Lord  Bodmans- 

Sution-lVall  and  Kenchejler  are  able  to  buy 
all  London^  were  it  to  fell. 

Two  places  in  this  county,  probably  fuppofed  to  contain 
mines,  or  fome  hidden  treafure. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

An  Huntingdon  Jlurgeon. 

*fhis  is  the  way  to  Beggar' s-bu/h. 

JlT  is  fpoken  of  fuch  who  ufe  diflblute  and  improvident 
courfes,  which  tend  to  poverty  ;  BeggarVbufh  being  a 
well-known  tree,  on  the  left-hand  of  the  London-road 
from  Huntingdon  to  Caxton.    This  punning  adage  is  faid 

to 
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to  be  of  royal  origin,  made  and  applied  by  King  James  I, 
to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  he  having  ever  generoufly  rewarded 
a  poor  man  fee  a  trifling  prefent. 


Ramjey  the  rich. 

This  was  the  Croefus  of  all  our  English  abbies  ;  for, 
having  but  fixty  monks  to  maintain  out  of  (c\en  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  the  mare  of  each  monk  was  an  hundred 
pounds,  with  a  furplus  of  a  thoufand  pounds  for  the  abbot ; 
prodigious  fums  at  that  time;  yet,  at  the  diffolution  of 
monasteries,  the  annual  revenues  of  this  houfe  were  efti- 
mated  at  but  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three 
pounds ;  which  mews  how  much  the  eftates  of  religious 
houfes  were  under-rated  in  thofe  valuations. 

Ramfey  was  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks,  built  by 
Ailwine,  AJderman  of  all  England,  Duke  or  Earl  of  the 
Eart  Angles,  A.  D.  g6g,  2nd  dedicated  to  the  honour  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Benedict.  After  the  diflblution,  the 
fcite,  with  feveral  of  the  manors,  were  granted,  31ft  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  Richard  Williams,  alias  Cromwell. 


KENT. 

Neither  in  Kent  nor  Chrijlendom. 

X  H I  S  feems,  fays  Fuller-,  a  very  infolent  expreflicn, 
and  as  unequal  a  divifion.  Surely  the  firrt  author  thereof 
had  fmall  fkill  in  even  diftribution,  to  meafure  an  inch 
againft  an  ell,   yea,  to  weigh  a  grain  againft  a  pound. 

But 
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But  know,  reader,  that  this  home-proverb  is  Englilh 
Chriftendom,  whereof  Kent  wa&  firft  converted  to  the 
faith.  So  then  Kent  and  Chriftendom  (parallel  to  Rome 
and  Italy)  is  as  much  as  the  lirft  cut  and  all  the  loaf  be- 
fules.  I  know  there  paries  a  report,  that  Henry  IV.  King 
of  France,  muttering  his  foldiers  at  the  frege  of  a  city, 
found  more  Kentiih-men  therein,  than  foreigners  of  all 
Chriftendom  befide;  which  (being  but  feventy'years  fince) 
is,  by  fome,  made  the  original  of  this  proverb,  which  was 
more  ancient  in  ufe,  and  therefore  I  adhere  to  the  former 
interpretation.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  above  au- 
thority, this  proverb  rather  feems  intended  as  an  ironical 
reproof  to  the  good  people  of  Kent  for  over  rating  the 
importance  of  their  county ;  the  KentihVmen  formerly 
claiming  the  right  of  marching  in  the  van  of  the  Englilh 
army. 

A  man  of  Kent. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Kent,  eaft  of  the  river  Medway* 
are  called  Men  of  Kent,  from  the  flory  of  their  having, 
retained  their  ancient  privileges,  particularly  thofe  of  gavil- 
kind,  by  meeting  William  the  Conqueror  at  Swanfcomb- 
bottom  ;  each  man,  befides  his  arms,  carrying  a  green 
bough  in  his  hand  j  by  this  contrivance  concealing  their 
numbers  under  the  appearance  of  a  moving  wood.  Thd 
reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  are  ftiled  Kentim* 
men. 


A  Knight 


KENT, 

A  Knight  of  Cales,  a  Gentleman  of  Wales,  and 

a  Laird  of  the  North  count ree, 
A  Yeoman  of  Kent,  iv/th  his  yearly  rent,  will 

buy  them  out  all  three. 

Mxiiy  very  poor  Gentlemen  were  knighted  by  Robert, 
Earl  of  EfTex,  in  his  expedition  to  Cales,  A.  D.  1596, 
when  he  conferred  that  honour  on  fixty  perfons  ;  for  this 
he  was  blamed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  making  the  honour 
of  knighthood  too  cheap. 

As  every  Welfhman  is  undoubtedly  a  Gentleman,  there 
rauft  inevitably  be  among  them  a  number  of  very  poor 
ones,  as  well  as  among  the  Northern  Lairds,  who  have 
not,  till  lately,  fuffered  any  of  their  family  to  engage  in 
commerce  er  trade. 

A  Yeoman  was  an  independent  man,  fomewhat  lefs 
than  a  Gentleman  (a  term  formerly  not  fo  liberally  dealt 
out  as  at  prefent).  A  yeoman  occupied  his  own  land, 
killed  his  own  mutton,  and  wore  the  fleeces  of  his  own 
fheep,  fpun  in  his  houfe.  The  yeomanry  of  Kent  were 
famous  for  their  riches.  This  clafe  of  people  is  now 
entirely  extinct,  the  title  of  Gentleman  being  almoft  as 
univerially  claimed  in  England  as  in  Wales. 


jThe  father  to  the-  bough 
Thefon  to  the  plough* 


% 


This  alludes  to  one  of  the  privileges  of  gavel-kind, 
enjoyed  by  part  of  this  county,  whereby,  in  many  felo- 

E  nies, 
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nies,  only  the  goods  and  chattels,  but  not  the  lands,  arc 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  on  the  execution  of  a  criminal. 

Gavel-kind  was  an  ancient  Saxon  cuftom,  enacting  ail 
equal  divifion  of  the  lands  of  the  parent  among  his  chil- 
dren, as  its  name  implies  ;  gavel-kind  being  a  corruption 
of  the  German,  gieb  alle  kind,  give  to  all  the  children. 
Many  Kentifti  eftates  were  difgavelled  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  the  31ft  of  King  Henry  VIII.  on  the  petition  of 
the  owners. 

Kent  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  thefijl  has  health 
without  wealth,  the  fecond  wealth  without 
health,  and  the  third  both  health  and  wealth. 

The  firft  is  Eaft  Kent,  the  part  adjoining  to  the  fea, 
which  is  extremely  plealant  and  healthy,  but  has  much 
poor  land  ;  the  fecond  is  the  Weald  and  ,Romney-marm, 
famous  for  its  fine  paftures  and  rich  graziers,  but  extremely 
fubjecT:  to  agues ;  the  third  is  that  part  of  Kent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  where  the  fituation  is  healthy, 
the  foil  good,  and  the  inhabitants  rich. 

Long,  lazy,  loufy  LewiJIjam. 

Lewifham  is  certainly  a  very  long  town  or  village,  and, 
it  is  faid,  was  once  a  very  poor  one  ;  often  th?  confequence 
of  idlenefs ;  and  that  poor  and  idle  peifons  fnould  be  in- 
fefted  with  the  vermin  mentioned  in  the  proverb,  is  alfo 
very  natural :  though,  on  the  whole,  it  is  likely  that  the 
alliteration  of  this  proverb,  rather  than  the  truth  of  it^ 
has  prefcrved  it  to  the  prefent  time. 

J  jack 
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A jack  of  Dover, 

A  jack  of  Dover  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  in  his 
Proeme  to  the  Cook : 

And  many  a  jack  of  Dover  he  had  fold, 

Which  had  been  two  times  hot  anii  two  times  cold. 

If  by  a  jack  is  meant  the  filh  now  fo  called,  that  is,  a 
fmall  pike,  the  produce  of  the  little  river  running  through 
that  place  is  much  changed,  there  being  very  few,  if  any, 
pike  in  it.  Indeed  this  proverb,  if  it  may  be  called  one, 
fcems  to  have  very  little  meaning  in  it. 

A  Dover  fiark,  and  a  Deal  favage. 

The  corpfe  of  a  drowned  man  having  been  driven  on 
more,  near  Dover,  with  a  gold  ring  on  his  finger,  one  of  , 
.  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  found  him,  and,  being  unable 
to  take  off  the  ring,  from  the  fwelling  of  his  finger,  bit  it 
off;  whence  the  Dover-men  have  obtained  the  nick-name 
of  marks.  The  appellation  of  Deal  favage  probably  ori- 
ginated from  the  brutality  and  exaction  of  the  boatmen, 
who  take  every  advantage  of  the  neceflities  of  travellers 
and  pafTengers.  One  thing,  however,  mould  be  mentioned 
in  their  favour ;  which  is,  that,  in  cafes  of  fhipwreck, 
they  are  ever  ready  to  venture  their  own  lives  to  fave  thofe 
of  xhe  mipwrecked  crews. 

Kentifi  long-tails. 

This  appellation  is  faid  to  have  been  given  totheKentiih- 
men  from  the  following  circumftance :— The  inhabitants 
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of  a  Kentifh  village  not  only  beat  and  abufed  St.  Auguftine 
and  his  companions,  whilft  preaching,  but  alfo  opprobri- 
oufly  tied  fifh-tails  to  their  backfides  ;  on  which  the  faint 
caufed  tails  to  grow  on  the  rumps  of  thofe  men  and  all 
their  defcendants.  Fuller  fays,  this  event  is  pretended  to 
have  happened  near  Cerne  in  Dorfetfhire,  and  therefore 
does  not  relate  to  this  county.  A  fimilar  infult  and  pu- 
rufhment  is  fajd  to  have  been  tranfacled  at  Chatham  or 
Rochefier ;  only,  inftead  of  St.  Auguftine,  the  injured 
party  was  St.  Thomas  Becket. 

Another  folution  given  to  this  matter  is,  that,  during 
one  of  the  crufades,  the  Englifh  foldiers  ufed  to  wear  bags 
or  wallets  for  carrying  their  necefTaries,  which  bags  or 
wallets  hung  down  behind  them  like  tails ;  whence,  in 
fome  difpute  between  William  Longfpee,  Earl  of  Salifbury, 
and  Robert,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  King  of  France,  the 
latter  called  the  Englifh  long- tails.  How  the  name  hap- 
pened to  flick  only  on  the  Kentifh-men  remains  to  be 
explained. 

Deal,  Dover,  and  Harwich, 

^The  Devil  gave  with  his  daughter  in  marriage ; 

And,   by  a  codicil  to  his  will, 

He  added  Helvoet  and  the  Brill. 

A  fatyrical  fquib  thrown  at  the  inn-keepers  of  thofe 
places,  in  return  for  the  many  impofitions  pra&ifed  on 
travellers,  as  well  natives  as  ftrangers.  Equally  appli- 
cable to  moft  other  fea-ports. 

tenterdett 
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cfenierdcnjleeples  the  caufe  of  Godwin9  s-fands* 

"  This  proverb  (fays  Ray)  is  ufed  when  an  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  reafon  is  given  of  any  thing  in  quefhon ;  an 
account  of  the  original  whereof  I  find  in  one  of  Bifhop 
Latimer's  ferrhons,  in  thefe  words  : — Mr.  Moore  was  once 
lent  with  cemmiffion  into  Kent,  to  fry  out,  if  it  might 
be,  what  was  the  caufe  of  Godwin's- fands,  and  the  fhelf 
which  (topped  up  Sandwich-haven.  Thither  cometh  Mr; 
Moore,  and  calleth  all  the  country  before  him,  fuch  as 
were  thought  to  be  men  of  experience,  and  men  that 
could  of  likelihood  beft  fatisfy  him.  of  the  matter  con- 
cerning tlie  (topping  of  Sandwich-haven.  Among  the 
reft  came  in  before  him  an  old  man  with  a  whitehead, 
and  one  that  was  thought  to  be  little  lefs  than  an  hundred 
years, old.  When  Mr.  Moore  faw  this  aged  man,  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  hear  him -fay  his  mind  in  this 
matter  (for,  being  \o  old  a  man,  it  was  likely-  that  he 
knew  mod  in  that  prefence  or  company)  ;  fo  Mr.  Moore 
called  this  old-aged  man  untoJiim,  and  faid,  Father  (faid 
he),  ttll  me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  caufe  of  the  great 
arifing  of  the  fands  and  (helves  here  about  this  haven, 
which  flop  it  up,  \o  that  no  (hips  can  arrive  here;  you  are 
the  oldeft  man  I  can  efpy  in  all  the  company  •,  fo  that,  if 
any  man  can  tell  any  caufe  of  it,  you,  of.  all  likelihood, 
can  fay  mod  to  ir,  or,  at  leaftwife,  more  than  any  man 
here  aflembled.  Yea,  forfooth,  good  Mr,  Moore,  quoth 
this  old  man,  for  I  am  w  11  nigh  an  hundred  ->ears  old, 
and  no  man  here  in  company  any  tiling  near  my  age. 
Well  r!en,  quoth  Mr.  Moore,  ho-  fay  you  to  this  mat- 
ter !>  t.  think  v  u  to  he  the  caufe  of  thefe  fl  ehes  and 
i  (top   up   Sa::dwi  h-haven  i     Forfeoih,   Sir, 
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quoth  he,  I  am  an  old  man ;  I  think  that  Tenter  Jen* 
ftceple  is  the  caufe  of  Godwin's-fands  :  for  I  am  an  old 
mjn,  Sir,  quoth  he ;  I  may  remember  the  building  of 
Tenterden-fteeple ;  I  may  remember  when  there  was  no 
fteeple  at  all  there  ;  and  before  that  Tenteulen-iteeple  was 
in  building>  there  was  no  manner  of  talking  of  any  flats 
or  fands  that  flopt  up  the  haven  ;  and  therefore  I  think 
that  Tenierden-fteeple  is  the  caufe  of  the  decay  and  de- 
stroying of  Sandwich-haven."     Thus  far  the  Bifhop. 

But  Fuller  obferves,  that  one  ftory  is  good  till  another 
is  told  ;  and,  though  this  be  all,  whereupon  this  proverb  is 
generally  grounded,  I  met  fince,  fays  he,  with  a  fupplemeni 
thereunto  :  it  is  this.  Time  out  of  mind  money  was 
conftantly  collected  out  of  this  county,  to  fence  the  eaft 
banks  thereof  againft  the  irruption  of  the  feas ;  and  fucli 
fums  were  depofued  in  the  hands  of  the  Bimop  of  Ro- 
chester :  bur,  becaufe  the  fea  had  been  very  quiet  for  many 
years  without  any  encroaching,  the  Bifliop  commuted  that 
xnoney  to  the  building  of  a  fteeple,  and  endowing  a  church, 
at  Tenterden.  By  this  diverflon  of  the  collection  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  banks,  the  fea  afterwards  brake  in 
upon  Godwin's-fands.  And  now  the  old  man  had  told 
a  rational  tale,  had  he  found  but  the  due  favour  to  finifh 
it ;  and  thus,  fometimes,  that  is  caufelefsly  accounted  ig- 
norafice  of  the  fpeaker,  which  is  nothing  but  impatience 
in  the  auditors,  unwilling  to  attend  to  the  end.  of  the  di£« 
courfe. 

Starve  9em,  Rob  9em,  mid  ChcaC'  enh. 

Stroud,  Rochefter,  and  Chatham.  A  faying  in  the 
mouths  of  the  foldiers  and  failors,  in  allufion  to  the  im- 
portions  practifed  on  them. 

LAN- 
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Lancq/hire  fair  women. 


|hE  beauty  of  the  women  of  this  county  has  long 
been  proverbial,  witnefs  the  well-known  appellation  of 
Lancafliire  witches  ;  which,  at  the  fame  time  as  it  records 
the  beauty  of  the  Lancashire  females,  carries  with  it  a 
kind  of  reflection  on  the  males,  for  their  fuperftitious  cru- 
elty, in  executing  a  number  of  poor  innocent  people, 
under  the  denomination  of  witches  ;  this  faying  implying, 
that  the  charms  of  female  beauty  are  the  only  charms  by 
which  a  rational  man  can  be  affected. 

That  the  women  of  one  county  may  remarkably  differ 
from  thofe  of  another,  feems  a  matter  not  to.be  doubted  ; 
air,  food,  and  fituation,  producing  ftriking  variations  in 
the  fize,  fhape,  and  colour,  of  animals  j  therefore  why 
not  in  the  human  fpecies. 


//  is  written  upon  a  wall  at  Rome,  Ribchejler 
was  as  rich  as  any  town  in  Chriftendom. 

Some  monumental  walF,  whereon  the  names  of  the 
principal  places  were  infcribed  then  fubjedt  to  the  Roman 
empire  ;  and  probably  that  Ribchefter  was  anciently  fome 
eminent  colony  (as  by  pieces  of  coins  and  columns  there 
daily  digged  out-  doth  appear)  :  however,  at  this  day,  it  is 
not  fo  much  as,  a  market-town,  i  but  whether  decayed  by 
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age,  or  deflroyed  by  accident,  is  uncertain.  It  is  called 
Ribcheftcr,  becaufe  lituaied  on  the  river  Ribble.  -  This  is 
A4r.  Ray's  folution  ;  but  probably  the  meaning  docs  not 
lie  fo  deep.  It  rather  feems  to  have  been  meant  as  a  re- 
proof to  uny  mean  perfon  Loaning  of  their  anceftors,  and 
to  be  interpreted  thus  :  Suppofe  this  poor  village  of  Rib- 
chefter  to  have  been  once  as  rich  as  any  town  in  Chriften- 
dom,  what  is  it  the  better  for  it  now  ?  Gr  elfc,  on  fome 
one  boafting  of  former  importance  he  cannot  prove,  to 
quote  the  cireumifonce  of  the  inscription  on  the  Roman 
wall,  by  way  of  a  ridiculous  parallel. 

As  old  as  Pendle-hilL 

This  is  generally  understood  to  mean  coeval  with  rhe 
creation,  or,  at  leaft,  with  the  flood ;  although,  if  it  be, 
as  fome  have  fuppofed,  the  effect  of  a  volcano,  its  firft 
exiflence  may  have  a  later  date. 

If  riving  Pike  do  wear  a  hood, 
Be  fare  that  day  will  ne'er  be  good. 

..  A  milt  about  the  top  of  that  hill  is  a  fign  of  foul  wea*. 
iher. 
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Bean-belly  LeiceJIerJJjire. 


S 


0  called  from  the  gre^t  plenty  of  that  grain  growrng 
therein ;  whence  it  has  alio  been  a  common  facing  in  the 
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neighbouring  counties,  Shake  a  Leicefterfliire  yeoman  by 
the  collar,  and  you  ihall  hear  the  beans  rattle  in  his  belly. 
Fuller  obferves,  thefe  yeomen  fmile  at  what  is  faid  to  rattle 
in  their  bellies,  whilft  they  know  that  good  filver  ringeth 
in  their  pockets. 

Jf  Bever  have  a  capr 

You  churks  of  the  vale  look  to  that. 

That  is,  when  the  clouds  hang  over  the  tower  of  Bever- 
caftle,  it  is  a  prognoftick  of  much  rain,  which  is  extremely 
unfavourable  to  that  fruitful  vale  lying  in  the  three  coun* 
ties  of  Leicefter,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham. 

Bread  for  Borough-men. 

At  Great  Glen  there  are  more  great  dogs  than  honefl 
men. 

Carleton  warlers. 

So  called  from  a  rattling  in  their  throats,  of  which 
Burton  thus  fpeaks.  I  cannot  here  omit  one  obfervation, 
which,  by  fome,  hath  been  made,  of  the  natural ifts  of 
this  town,  that  all  thofe  who  are  born  here,  have  a  harfh 
and  rattling  kind  of  fpeech,  uttering  their  words  with 
much  difficulty  and  wharling  in  the  throat,  and  cannot 
well  pronounce  the  letter  R.  It  is  however  faid,  the  pre* 
fent  generation  have  got  over  this  impediment. 

Fll  throw  you  into  H arbor  ough-f eld, 

A  threat  for  children,  Harborough  having  no  fields 

Put 
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Put  up  your  pipes,  and  go  to  Lockington-ivake, 

.  Lockington  (lands  in  t3ie  utmolt  north  angle  of  the 
(hire,  upon  the  confines  of  Derby  and  Nottingham  (hires, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Trent  and  Sore.  Probably  this 
was  a  faying  to  a  troublefome  fellow,  defiring  him  to  take 
himfelf  off  to  a  great  dhtance. 


The  hijl  man  that  he  hilled  keeps  hogs  hi 
Hinckley-Jield, 

Spoken  of  a  coward  that  never  durft  fight, 

He  has  gone  over  Afsfordy-bridge  backwards. 

Spoken  of  one  that  is  part  learning.  Probably  the  point 
of  this  lies  in  the  equivocal  word  Afs. 

Like  the  Mayer  of  Hartlepool,  you  cannot  do  that, 

Ray  places  this  among  the  Leicefterfhire  proverbs,  but 
it  rather  fcems  to  belong  to  Durham,  Hartlepool  being 
within  that  bifhoprick.  The  koXe  of  it  is,  you  cannot 
work  impofiibilities ;  an  allulion  to  the  following  ftory. 
A  Mayor  of  a  poor  corpoiation,  ddirous  to  (hew  his  old 
companions  that  he  was  not  too  much  cbted  by  his  high 
office,  told  them,  that,  though  he  was  Mayor  of  that 
corporation,  he  was  (till  but  a  man,  there  b.ing  many 
things  he  could  not  do. 

Bedworth 
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Bed-worth  beggars* 

Probably  fome  poor  hamlet.     It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Burton,  or  any  of  the  topographical  writers. 


He  leaps  like  the  Bell-giant,  or  devil  of 

MountforreL 

About  Mountforrel,  or  Mcuntftrill,  fays  Peck,  the 
country  people  have  a  ttory  of  a  giant  or  devil,  named 
Bell,  who  once,  in  a  merry  vein,  took  three  prodigious 
leaps ;  which  they  thus  defcribe.  At  a  place,  thence- ever 
after  called  Mountforrel,  he  mounted  his  forrel  horfe,  and 
leaped  a  mile,  to  a  place,  from  it  fince  named  Oneleap, 
now  corrupted  to  Wanlip  ;  thence,  he  leaped  another 
mile,  to  a  village  called  Burft-all,  from  the  burfting  of 
both  himfelf,  his  girts,  and  his  horfe ;  the  third  leap  was 
alfo  a  mile ;  but  the  violence  of  the  exertion  and  mock 
killed  him,  and  he  was  there  buried,  and  the  place  has 
ever  fince  been  denominated  Bell's -grave,  or  Bell-grave, 
This  ftory  feems  calculated  to  ridicule  thofe  tellers  of  mi- 
raculous flones,  called  mooters  in  the  long  bow. 

'There  are  more  whores  in  Hofe,  than  honejl 
women  in  Long-Clawton. 

Kofe  and  Long- Claw  ton  are  neighbouring  villages* 
within  a  mile  of  each  other:  Howes,  or  Hofe,  is  but  a 
fmall  place ;  Long  Claxton,  CJayfton,  or  Clawdon,  is  a 
very  large  one,\near  a  mile  long.  Travellers,  when  they 
come  in  fight  of  thefe  two  places*  are  generally  entertained 
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with  this  coarfe  proverb  j  and,  at  firft,  confidering  the 
different  fizes  of  die  two  places,  are  apt  to  be  furprized  at 
the  oddnefs  of  the  afllition  :  but  the  entendre  lies  in  the 
word  Hofe,  which  here  is  meant  to  fignify  ftockings  j  fo 
that  the  aflertion  is,  That  there  are  more  whores  who 
wear  ltockings,  than  there  are  honeft  women  dwelling  in 
Long-Clawilon. 


Hogs-Norton,  where  Piggs  play  on  the  organs. 

The  true  name  of  the  town,  according  to  Peck,  is 
Hocks-Norton,  but  vulgarly  pronounced  hogs- Norton. 
The  organift  to  this  pariih-church  was  named  Piggs. 


The  fame  again,  quoth  Mark  of  Bell-grave, 

This  ftory  is  faid  to  be  an  allufion  to  an  ancient  militia- 
officer,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  who,  exercifing  his 
company  before  the  lord  lieutenant,  was  fo  aba(hed,  that, 
after  giving  the  firft  word  of  command,  he  could  recollect 
no  more,  but  repeatedly  ordered  them  to  do  the  fame 
again. 


What  have  I  to  do  with  Bradjhaws  windmill  ? 

(i.  e.)  What  have  I  to  do  with  any  other  man's  bufi- 
nefs  ? 

T'hen  Vll  thatch  Grcby-pool  with  pancakes. 

Spoken  when  fomething  improbable  is  promifed  or  fore- 
told.   Burton  does  not  mention  any  thing  of  this  pool. 

F$r 
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Tor  his  death  there  is  many  a  wet  eye  in 

Groby-pooL 

Th3t  is,  no  eyes  are  wetted  by  tears  for  him,     Spoken 
of  a  perfon  not  much  efteemed  or  regretted. 

In  and  out  like  Bcllefdon,  I  wot. 

Probably  a  fcattered,  irregular  village.     Nothing  parti- 
cular rcfpecling  it  occurs  in  Burton. 

A  LeiceJIerJJjire  plover* 
A  bag-pudding. 
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Lincolnjhire,  where  the  hogsfiitefoap,  and 
cows  fiite  fire. 
T 

X  H  E  inhabitants,  of  the  poorer  fort,  warning  their 
cloches  with  hogs-dung,  and  burning  dried  cow-dung  for 
want  of  better  fuel. 

JJncohfliire  bagpipers. 

Whether  becaufe  the  people  here  do  more  delight  in 
the  bagpipes,  or  whether  they  are  more  cunning  in  play- 
ing upon  them  ;  indeed  the  former  cf  thefe  will  infer  the 
latter. 

F  As 
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As  loud  as  Tom  of  Lincoln, 

This  Tom  of  Lincoln  is  an  extraordinary  great  bell, 
hanging  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Lincoln  minder :  how  it 
got  that  name  I  know  not,  unlefs  it  were  impofed  on  it 
when  baptized  by  thePapiils.  Howbeit,  the  prefent  Tom 
was  caft  in  King  James's  time,  anno  1610.  Tom  is  by 
fome  faid  to  be  a  common  name  for  a  great  bell,  from  the 
fuppofed  refemblance  the  found  has  to  that  word. 


He  looks  at  it  (or  him)  as  the  devil  looks  over 

Lincoln. 

Some  refer  this  to  Lincoln  minfter;  over  which,  when 
ilrft  fini(hed,  the  devil  is  fuppofed  to  have  looked  with  a 
iierce  and  terrific  countenance,  as  incenfed  and  alarmed  at 
this  coftly  inftance  of  devotion.  Ray  thinks  it  more  pro- 
bable that  it  took  its  rife  from  a  fmall  image  of  the  devil 
placed  on  the  top  of  Lincoln-college,  Oxford,  over  which 
he  looks,  feemingly  with  much  fury. 


All  the  carts  that  come  to  Crowland  are  JJjod 

with  Jtlver. 

When  this  faying  was  firfl  ufed,  it  was  true  j  for  Crow- 
land  was  fituate  in  fuch  moorifh  and  rotten  ground,  in  the 
fens,  that  fcarcc  a  horfe,  much  lefs  a  cart,  could  come  to 
it.  It  has  fmce  been  drained  j  fo  that,  in  fummer-time, 
Crowland  may  be  vifited  by  a  common  cart. 

Yellow* 
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Yellow-bellies. 

This  is  an  appellation  given  to  perfons  born  In  the  fens, 
who,  it  is  jocularly  faid,  have  yellow  bellies,  like  their 
eels. 

Jls  mad  as  the  baiting  bull  of  Stamford. 

William,  Earl  Warren,  Lord  of  this  town,  in  the  time 
of  King  John,  ftanciing  upon  the  walls  of  the  caftle  at 
Stamford,  faw  two  bulls  in  the  meadow,  fighting  for  a 
cow,  till  all  the  butchers  degs,  great  and  final  1,  purfued 
one  of  them,  maddened  by  the  noife  and  multitude,  quite 
through  the  town.  This  fight  fo  pleafed  the  Earl,  that 
lie  gave  all  thofe  meadows,  called  the  Caftle- meadows, 
where  firft  this  bull  duel  began,  for  a  common,  to  the 
butchers  of  the  town  (after  the  firft  grafs  was  eaten),  on 
condition  they  annually  find  a  mad  bull  to  be  baited,  the 
day  fix  weeks  before  Chriftmas-day." 


He  was  born  at  Little  Wittham. 
This  has  been  explained  among  the  Efiex  proverbs. 

Grantham  gruel,  nine  grits  and  a  gallon 
of  water. 

Poor  gruel,  indeed !  This  proverb  bears  hard  on  the 
liberality  of  the  good  people  of  Grantham,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  any  compofition  wherein  the  chief  ingredient  is 
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wanting ;  alfo,  figuratively,  to  any  difcourfe  wherein  the 
fpeaker  ufes  a  multiplicity  of  words  foreign  to  the  main 
point. 

T'hey  hold  together  as  the  men  of  Mar/ham-^ 

when  they  lofl  their  common. 

This  is  mod  probably  fpokcn  ironically,  and  means, 

.that,  by  being  divided  into  different  factions,  thefe  men 

ruined  their  caufe,    and  loft  their  common.     Ray  fays, 

others  ufe  it  as  an  expreffion  of  ill  fuccefs,  when,  men  ftrive; 

and  plot  together  to  no  purpofe. 
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A  London  jury,  hang  half  and  fave  half, 

SOME  affirm  this  of  an  EiTex,  others  of  a  Middlefex 
jury.  Pei  haps  it  is  equally  true  of  all ;  that  is,  untrue  of 
all  tkree.  It  fuppofes  that  thefe  jurors,  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  be  at  the  pains  of  attending  to  the  evidence, 
endeavour  to  temper  juftice  with  mercy,  by  acquitting  one 
half  of  the  prifoners,  and  condemning  the  other.  An 
hour's  attendance  at  the  Old-Bailey  would  Ihevv  the  falfity 
of  this  adage. 

London- bridge  was  made  for  wife  men  to  go  over, 
and  fools  to  go  under. 

This  proverb,    fince  the   opening   and   paving  of  the 
bridge,  lias  more  truth  in  it  than  it  formerly  had  ;  for,. 

before 
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before  that  Improvement,  a  man  run  as  great,  if  not  a 
greater  rifle  of  being  fqueezed  to  death  by  a  cart,  in  going 
over  it,  than  of  being  drowned  by  going  under  it.  At 
prefent  the  fafety  is  in  favour  of  the  land  pafTage. 

Ane  ill  word  meets  another  and  if  it  were  at  the 
bridge  of  London. 

This  (fays  Fuller)  is  a  Scottifh  proverb;  and  indeed  a 
Scottifh  text  needs  a  Scottifh  comment  thereon.  How- 
ever, I  thus  guefs  at  the  meaning  thereof.  London- 
bridge  is  notorioufly  known  for  a  narrow  pafs  and  nume- 
rous pafiengers  j  (o  that  people  meeting  thereon,  a  quarrel 
will  quickly  be  engendered,  if  one  of  them  hath  not  the 
wit  or  patience  to  ftep  into  a  fhop,  if  on  foot ;  if  on 
horfeback,  to  ftay  in  void  places.  Thus  words  quickly 
inflame  a  difference,  except  one  of  the  parties  have  the 
difcretion  of  filence,  yielding,  or  departure. 

He  got  it  by  way  of  Cheapjide. 

A  punning  mode  of  exprefiing  that  a  perfon  has  ob- 
tained any  thing  for  lefs  than  its  price  or  value. 

Billingfgate  language. 

Billingfgate  is  the  grand  fifli-market,  to  which  the  fifher- 

men  bring  their  fifh,  and  the  fifnmongers,  both  ftationary 

and  ambulant,  repair  to  purchafe  them.    Among  the  latter 

there  are  many  of  the  fair  fex,  not  famous  for  the  polite- 

nefs  of  their  addrefs,  delicacy  of  language,   or  patience 

and  lona:  fuffering. 
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He  that  is  at  a  low  ebb  at  Newgate,  may  Joon 
be  afloat  at  Tyburn. 

Newgate,  Tyburn,  and  the  gallows,  have  been  long 
the  fubjecl:  of  much  low  wit.  Were  public  executions 
conducted  more  folemnly,  and  the  ignominy  of  that  kind 
of  death  nrongly  inculcated  into  the  common  people, 
perhaps  thofe  dreadful  exhibitions  might  be  lefs  frequent. 

DreJJed  like  a  Bartholomew  baby. 

Spoken  of  one  o.ver-finely  drefied,  like  a  child's  doll  at 
Bartholomew  fair ;  thefe  dolls,  or  babies,  being  habited 
in  filks  of  various  colours,  decorated  with  tinfel,  &c. 

When  'Tottenham-wood  Is  all  on  fire \ 
Then  Tottenham-facet  is  nought  but  mire. 

Fuller  quotes  this  proverb  from  Mr.  William  Bed  well, 
one  of  the  tranflators  of  the  Bible,  and  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  his  folution.  When  Tottenham-wood,  of  many 
hundred  acres,  on  the  top  of  an  high  hill,  in  the  weft  end 
of  the  parifh,  hath  a  foggy  mift  hanging  and  hovering 
over  it,  in  the  manner  of  fmoke,  then,  generally,  foul 
weather  followeth  ;  fo  that  it  ferveth  the  inhabitants,  in- 
ftead  of  a  prognostication, 

There  is  another  explanation  of  this  proverb.  Totten- 
ham-wood is  faid  to  have  ferved  that  part  of  London 
ncareft  to  it  with  wood  for  fuel  j  and  when  that  wood  was 
all  on  fire,  i.  e.  in  winter,  Tottenham-fircet  was  extremely 
foul  and  miry, 

Tciicnham 
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Tottenham  is  turned  French. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a- 
vaft  number  of  French  mechanics  came  over  to  England, 
filling  not  only  the  outfkirts  of  the  town,  but  alfo  the 
neighbouring  villages,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Englifli 
artifansj  which  caufed  the  infurrection  in  London,  May- 
day, A.  D.  1517.  This  proverb  is  ufed,  in  ridicule  of 
perfoni  affecting  foreign  falhions  and  manners,  in  prefe- 
rence to  thofe  of  their  own  country. 


Ton  pall  as  eajily  remove  Tottenham-wood. 
Spoken  as  a  thing  impoflible  to  be  effected.. 


"London  lick-penny. 

The  truth  of  this  appellation,  though  a  very  old  one, 
will,  I  truft,  be  fupported  by  the  reftimony  of  every  per- 
fon  caufed  by  bufmefs  or  pleafure  to  vifit  it ;  but  it  will 
appear  with  the  greatefr  propriety  to  country  gentlemen, 
who  bring  up  their  wives  and  daughters  to  fee  the  town. 


St.  Giles's  breed-,,  fat,  ragged,  and  faucy. 

The  people  of  that  parifn,  particularly  thofe  refiden-t  in 
Newtoner  and  Dyot  ftieets,  ftill  retain  their  rags  and  im- 
pudence, but  do  not  feem  remarkable  for  their  embonpoint. 
Perhaps  the  proverb  only  meant  to  indicate  that  they  did 

not 
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not  wear  clown  their  flefh  by  hard  labour ;  in  which  cafe, 
lazy,  ragged,  and  faucy,  would  have  been  a  better  defcrip- 
tion  of  them. 

He  will  ride  backwards  up  Holborn-hilL 

He  will  come  to  be  hanged.  Criminals  condemned  fcf 
offences  committed  in  London  and  Middlefex,  were,  till 
about  the  year  1784,  executed  at  Tyburn,  the  way  to 
which,  from  Newgate,  was  up  Holborn-hill.  They  were 
generally  conveyed  in  carts  (except  fuch  as  had  intereft  to 
obtain  leave  to  ride  thither  in  a  coach).  They,  I  mean 
thofe  in  carts,  were  always  placed  with  their  backs  towards 
the  horfes,  it  is  faid  out  of  humanity,  that  they  might 
not  be  (hocked  with  a  view  of  the  gallows  till  they  arrived 
under  it ;  though  fome  think  the  mode  of  riding  was  to 
sncreafe  the  ignominy. 


He  will  faint  at  the  fmell  of  a  wall-fower. 

Intimating  that  the  perfon  fo  fpoken  of  had  been  con- 
fined in  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  formerly  ftyled  the  wall- 
flower, from  the  wall- flowers  growing  up  againft  it. 


He  may  whet  his  knife  on  the  thrcpold  of 
the  Fleet. 

Said  of  perfons  who  are  not  in  debt ;  as  they  may  go 
into  a  prifoa  without  dnnger  of  being  detained.  This 
proverb,  however,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  different  fenfe ; 
on  feeing  a  perfon  newly  come  to  a  great  fortune,  and 

Spending 
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{pending  it  extravagantly,  it  naturally  occurs,  that  by  fuch 
proceedings  he  may  whet  his  knife  on  the  threfhold  of 
the  Fleet;  which  may  be  done  as  well  on  one  fide  as  the. 
other  of  the  iron  grates.     The  Fleet  takes  its  name  from. 
a  fmall  brook  running  by  ife. 


A  cockney. 

A  very  ancient  nick-name  for  a  citizen  of  London. 
Ray  fays,  an  interpretation  of  it  is,  a  young  perfon  coaxed 
or  cocquered,  made  a  wanton,  or  neftle-cock,  delicately 
bred  and  brought  up,  fo  as-,  when  arrived  at  man's  eftate, 
to  be  unable  to  bear  the  leaft  hardship.  Another,  a  perfon 
ignorant  of  the  terms  of  country  ceconomy,  fuch  as  a 
young  citizen,  who,  having  been  ridiculed  for  calling  the 
neighing  of  a  hone  laughing,  and  told  that  was  called 
neighing,  next  morning,  on  hearing  the  cock  crow,  to 
mew  inftruction  was  not  thrown  away  upon  him,  ex- 
claimed to  His  former  initruclor,  How  that  cock  neighs !' 
whence  the  citizens  of  London  have  ever  fince  been  called 
cock-neighs,  or  cockneys.  Whatever  maybe  the  origin 
of  this  term,  we  at  leaft  learn  from  the  following  verfes, 
attributed  to  Hugh  Bagot,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  that  it  was  in 
life  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  IT., 

Was  I  in  my  caille  at  Bungay,.. 

Faft  by  the  river  Waveney, 

I  would  not  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney  j 

i.  e.  the  Kins:  of  London. 

The  King  of  the  Cocknies  occurs  among  the  regulations' 
for  the  fports  and  fhews  formerly  held  in  the  Middle- 
Temple,  on  Childermas-day,  where  he  had  his  officers,. 

a  mar- 
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a  marflial,  conftable,  butler,  &c— See  Dugdale's  Origi- 
nes  JuridicaifcSj  p.  247. 


He  was  born  within  the  found  of  Bcw-belL 

This,  fays  Fuller,  is  the  periphrafis  of  a  Londoner  at 
large,  born  within  the  fuburbs  thereof;  the  found  of  this 
bell  exceeding  the  extent  of  the  lord -mayor's  mace.  It  is 
called  Bow-bell,  becaufe  hanging  in  the  fteeple  of  Bow- 
church  ;  and  Bow-clvirch,  becaufe  built  on  bows, -or 
arches  :  but  I  have  been  told,  fays  Ray,  that  it  was  fo  called 
from  the  crofs  ftone  arches  or  bows  on  the  top  of  "the 
fteeple. 

According  to  Stowe,  one  John  Dun,  amercer,  gave, 
in  1472,  two  tenements,  to  maintain  the  ringing  of  this 
bell  every  night,  at  nine  o'clock,  as  a  fignal  for  the  city 
apprentices  and  fervants  to  leave  off  work.  William 
Copeland,  the  King's  merchant,  about  the  year  1520, 
gave  a  bigger  bell,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  had  the 
hanfel  of  it  himfelf,  it  being  firft  rang  as  a  knell  at  his 
burial. 


K'irbies  caflle,  mid  Megfes  glory, 
Spholdi  pleafure,  and  Flfljers  folly, 

Thefe  were  four  houfes  about  the  city,  built  by  citizens, 
who  thereby  ruined  themfelves.  Fuller  fays,  the  firft  of 
thefe  is  fo  uncaflellated,  and  the  glory  of  the  fecond  fo 
obfeured,  that  very  few  know  (and  it  were  needlefs  to  tell 
them)  where  thefe  houfes  flood, 

As 
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As  for  Spinola  (adds  lie),  a  Gcnoan,  made  a  free  de- 
nizen, the  mafcer  and  fellows  of  a  college  in  Cambridge 
know  too  well  what  he  was,  by  their  expenfive  fuit, 
known  to  pofterity  by  Magdalen-college  cafe.  If  his  own 
country  (I  mean  the  Italian)  curfe  did  overtake  him,  and 
if  the  plague  of  building  did  light  upon  him,  few,  I  be- 
lieve, did  pity  him. 

As  for  the  hit,  it  was  built  by  Jafper  Fifth,  free  of  the 
goldfmiths',  one  of  the  fix  clerks  in  chancery,  and  a  juftice 
of  peace,  who,  being  a  man  of  no  great  wealth  (as  in* 
debted  to  many),  built  here  a  beautiful  houfe,  with  gar- 
dens of  pleafure  and  bowling-allies  about  it,  called  Devon- 
shire houfe  at  this  day. 

He  will  follow  him  like  Si.  Anthony  s  pig. 

St.  Anthony  was  originally  a  fwine-herd,  and  in  all  pic* 
tures  and  fculptures  is  reprefented  as  being  followed  by  a 
pig,  frequently  having  a  bell  about  its  neck.  Probably 
this  pig  might  have  been  one  of  his  former  eleves,  before 
he  took  on  himlelf  the  trade  of  a  faint.  The  attachment 
of  this  pig,  or  hog,  at  length,  grew  proverbial. 

Fuller  gives  another  explanation  ;  which  take  in  his  own 
words  :  ',*  St.  Anthonie  is  notoriously  known  for  the  patron 
of  hogs,  having  a  pig  for  his  page  in  all  pictures,  though 
for  what  reafon  unknown  ;  except  becaufe,  being  a  hermit, 
and  having  a  cell  or  hole  digged  in  the  earth,  and  having 
his  general  repaft  on  roots,  he  and  hogs  did  in  fome  fort 
enter  commons,  both  in  their  diet  and  lodgings.'* 

There  was  a  fair  hofpital  built  to  the  honour  of  St. 
Anthony,  in  Bennet's  Fink,  in  this  city,  the  protectors 

and 
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«nd  prodlors  whereof  claimed  a  privilege  to  fhemfelves  to 
garble  the  live  pigs  in  the  markets  of  the  city,  and  fuch  as 
they  found  ftarved,  cr  otherwife  unwho'etbme  for  man's 
fuftenance,  they  would  flit  in  the  ear,  lie  a  bell  about  their 
necks,  and  let  them  loofe  about  the  city. 

None  durft  hurt  or  take  them  up  (having  the  livery  of 
St.  Anthony  upon  them),  but  many  would  give  them 
bread,  and  feed  them  in  their  paUage,  whom  they  ufed  to 
follow,  whining  after  them.  But,  if  fuch  pigs  proved  fat, 
and  well-liking,  as  often  they  did,  the  officers  of  St.  An- 
thony's hofpital  would  feize  on  them  for  their  own  ufe. 
This  proverb  is  applicable  to  fuch  who  have  fervile,  fa!e- 
able  fouls,  who,  for  a  fmall  reward,  will  lacquey  many 
miles,  preffing  their  patrons  with  their  unwelcome  impor- 
tunity, 

Jl  fool  will  not  part  with  his  bauble  for  the 
Tower  of  London. 

This  tower  anciently  was,  and  in  part  Hill  is,  the  maga- 
zine of  England's  wealth.  There  the  lilver,  the  mint  of 
money,  and  there  the  brafs  and  iron  to  defend  it,  the 
armory,  and  ftorehoufc  of  ordnance ;  yet  fools  fo  doat  on 
their  darling  fancies,  that  they  prise  them  above  all  this 
treafure.  But,  alas  !  we  do  curfelves  what  we  deride  in 
others.  Every  one  is  addicted  to  forne  vanity  or  another, 
which  he  will  not  part  with  on  any  conditions,  fo'weak 
and  wilful  we  are  by  nature.  He  that  will  not  freely  and 
fadly  confefs  he  is  much  a  fool,  is  all  a  fool. — Thus  faith 
Fuller, 

J  ley  a! 
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A  loyal  heart  may  be  landed  under  Traitor  s- 

bridge. 

This  is  a  bridge  under  which  is  an  entrance  into  the 
Tower,  over  againft  Pink-gate,  formerly  fatal  to  thofe 
who  landed  there,  there  being  a  muttering  that  fuch  never 
came  forth  alive  ;  as  dying,  to  fay  no  worfe,  therein,  with- 
out any  legal  trial.  Queen  Elizabeth,  according  to  Fox, 
in  his  Acts  and  Monuments,  when  fent  by  her  lifter  Mary 
to  the  Tower,  objected  to  landing  here ;  but  her  con- 
ductor, a  lord,  whom  he  does  not  mention,  would  not 
indulge  her  in  the  choice,  but  obliged  her  to  fubmit. 

The  drift  of  this  proverb  is  to  caution  us  againft  be- 
lieving perfons  guilty  of  an  offence  or  crime  before  it  is 
proved,  as  many  an  honeft  man  has  been  unjuftly  accufed 
and  imprifoned. 

To  cajl  water  in  the  Thames. 

That  is,  to  give  to  thofe  who  have  already  plenty : 
but,  with  refpect  to  the  Thames,  there  have  been  times 
when  throwing  water  into  it  would  not  have  been  an  un- 
neceftary  act;  for,  in  the  fourth  of  William  Rufus,  A.D. 
1 158,  the  water  was  fo  low,  that  men  walked  acrofs  it 
dry-friod  ;  and,  in  1582,  a  ftrong  wind,  blowing  weft-and- 
by-fouth,  forced  out  the  frefh,  and  kept  back  the  fait 
water.  It  is  alfo  poflible  the  fame  want  of  water  may  in 
future  happen,  from  the  many  bridges,  wharfs,  caufeways, 
and  other  impediments,  that  obftmct  the  free  influx  of 
the  tide. 

G  -    .  All 
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All  goeth  down  Gutter-lane. 

That  is,  the  throat.  This  proverb  is  applicable  to  thofe 
who  fpend  all  their  fubftance  in  eating  and  drinking. 

Guthurun-lane,  named  from  a  perfon  who  once  owned 
ir,  is  vulgarly  pronounced  Gutter-lane ;  though  fome  fay 
it  obtained  that  appellation  from  its  refemblance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  narrownefs,  to  the  throat  or  gullet.  It  leads 
out  of  Cheapfide,  eaft  of  Fofter-lane,  and  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  gold-beaters. 


You  are  all  for  the  Hoi/lings  (orHuJi'mgs). 

That  is,  you  all  wifli  to  be  rulers.  The  court  of  hufl- 
ings  is  the  principal  court  in  the  city  of  London.  It  is 
named  from  being  hoifted  or  elevated  above  the  common 
level. 


They  agree  like  the  clocks  of  London, 
That  is,  not  at  all. 

Gray  s-inn  for  walks,  Lincoln  s-inn  for  a  wall, 
'The  Inner  Temple  for  a  garden,  and  the  Middle 
for  a  hall. 

All  thefe  were  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  peculiarly  fo 
at  the  time  this  proverb  was  made. 

St. 
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St.  Peter  Ie  Poor, 

Where's  no  tavern,  alehoufe,  or  jlgn  at  the  door. 

Great  part  of  this  parifh  belonged  to  the  Auguftine 
friars,  who  profeffed  wilful  poverty  :  hence  the  appellation 
of  Poor.  It  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  rich  wholefale  mer- 
chants, who  probably  did  not  ufe  figns,  like  the  retailers 
and  (hopkeepers. 

To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey. 

This  proverb,  Fuller  fays,  has  altered  its  meaning.  At 
firft  it  meant  dining  at  another  man's  table ;  for  Hum- 
phrey, Duke  of  Gloucester,  commonly  called  the  good 
Duke,  kept  an  open  table,  where  any  gentleman  was  wel- 
come to  dine.  After  his  deceafe,  to  dine  with  Duke 
Humphrey  meant  to  go  dinnerlefs ;  his  table,  above  men- 
tioned, having  ceafed  at  his  death.  Fuller  fays,  that  per- 
fons  who  loitered  about  in  St.  Paul's  church  during  din- 
ner-time, were  faid  to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,  from 
a  miftaken  notion  that  he  was  buried  there. 

I  will  ufe  you  as  bad  as  a  few. 

The  horrid  exactions  and  cruelties  pra&ifed  on  this 
people  by  our  forefathers,  would  juftify  the  idea  that  they 
were,  themfelves,  in  thefe  inftances,  but  very  bad  Chriftians. 

Good  manners  to  except  the  Lord-mayor  of  "London* 

A  reproof  to  perfons  boam'ng  of  themfelves  as  fuperior 
to  the  reft  of  their  neighbours. 

G  2  I  bay* 
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/  have  dined  as  well  as  my-  Lord-mayor  of 

Louden. 

A  proverb  ufed  in  commendation  of  a  chearful  and 
frugal  meal  ;  which,  though  not  fo  luxurious,  is  full  as 
comfortable,  and  more  wholefome,  than  a  Lord-mayor's 
feaft. 

A  'Tangierine, 

A  debtor  confined  in  a  room  in  Newgate  called  Tan- 
giers.  See  Hell  upon  Earth,  or  the  Delectable  Hiftory  of 
Whittington's  College,  folio,  1703. 

He  hasjludied at  JVhht'mgtorCs  college. 

That  is,  he  has  been  confined  in  Newgate,  which  was 
rebuilt  A.  D.  1423,  according  to  the  will  of  Sir  Richard 
Whittington,  by  John  Coventry,  John  Carpenter,  John 
White,  and  William  Grove,  his  executors.  See  Main- 
land's Hiftcry  of  London. 

Padding!  on-fair. 

An  execution  at  Tyburn  ;  which  place  is  in,  or  near, 

the  parifti  of  Paddington.     The  indecent  behaviour  of 

the  common  people  affembled  on  thefe  occafions,  gives, 

to  one  of  the  molt  folemn  and  dreadful  feenes  imaginable, 

the  appearance  of  a  fair  or  merry-making,  and  tends  greatly 

to  defeat  the  end  of  punishment,  which  is  not  fo  much  to 

torment  the  unhappy  delinquent,  as  to  deter  others  from 

committing  the  like  crime. 

A  '/quire 
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A  '/quire  of  Alfatia. 

A  fpendthrift,  or  (harper,  inhabiting  places  formerly  pri- 
vileged from  arrefts.  Such  were  White-Friars,  and  the 
Mint  in  Southward,  the  former  called  Upper,  the  latter 
Lower  Alfatia. 

As  old  as  Paul's, 

This  church  was  founded  by  King  Ethelbert,  A.  D. 
6 10. 

As  old  as  Paul's  Jieeple. 

An  ignorant  corruption  of  the  preceding  proverb  ;  for 
the  (leeple,  compared  with  the  church,  was  but  a  modern 
building;  it  having  been  burnt  by  lightning,  A.  D.  1087, 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  bifhops  of  London. 

1 

He  rnuji  take  a  houfe  in  Turn- again- lane. 

This  lane  is,  in  old  records,  called  Wind-again- lane ; 
it  lies  in  the  partfh  of  St.  Sepulchre,  going  down  to  Fleet- 
market,  formerly  Fleet-ditch,  having  no  exit  at  the  end; 
from  whence  it  obtained  its  name.  This  faying  is  made 
ufe  of,  on  fpeaking  of  perfons  who  live  in  an  extravagant 
manner,  fpending  more  than  their  income,  to  whom  it 
tvill  be  necelTary  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

He  is  only  fit  for  Ruffians-hall. 

Fuller  thus  explains  this  proverb.  A  ruffian  is  the  fame 
with  a  fwaggerer,"  fo  called,  becaufe  endeavouring  to  make 
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that  fide  to  fwag  or  weigh  down  whereon  he  engageth. 
The  fame  alfo  with  fwalh-buckler,  from  fwafhing  or 
making  a  noife  on  bucklers.  Weft  Smithfield,  now  the 
horfe- market,  was  formerly  called  Ruffians-hall  ;  where 
fuch  men  met,  cafually  and  otherwife,  to  try  mafteries 
with  fword  and  buckler.  More  were  frighted  than  hurt, 
hurt  than  killed,  therewith ;  it  being  accounted  unmanly 
to  urike  beneath  the  knee ;  becaufe,  in  effect,  it  was  as 
one  armed  againft  a  naked  man.  But  fince  that  defperate 
traitor,  Rowland  Yorke,  firft  ufed  the  thrufting  with  ra- 
piers, fwords  and  bucklers  are  difufed,  and  the  proverb 
only  applicable  to  quarrtlfome  people  (npt  tame  but  wild 
barretters)  who  delight  in  brawls  and  blows. 

As  lame  as  St.  Giles,  Crippkgate. 

St.  Giles  was  by  birth  an  Athenian,  of  noble  extraction, 
and  great  eftate  j  but  he  quitted  all  for  a  folitary  life,  be- 
coming lame,  whether  bv  accident  or  otherwife  is  not  faid  : 
he,  for  his  greater  mortification,  defired  not  to  be  cured 
of  it.  He  is  deemed  the  patron  of  cripples,  and  his 
churches  are  commonly  in  the  fuburbs. 

Cripplegate  was  fo  called  before  the  conqueft,  from 
cripples  begging  there  ;  for  which  they  plead  cuftom,  from 
the  time  the  lame  man  begged  an  alms  of  Peter  and  John 
at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple. 

*£ he  fire  of  London  was  a  pnni foment  for  gluttony. 

For  Tronmon_cr-lane  was  red -fire  hot,  Milk -meet 
boiled  over,  it  began  in  Putlding-lane,  and  ended  at  Pye- 
corner. 

Who 
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Who  gees  to  IVeJlm  infer  for  a  wife,  to  PauVs 
for  a  man,  and  to  Smithfield  for  a  horfe,  may 
meet  with  a  whore,  a  knave,  and  a  jade. 


WESTMINSTER. 


there  is  no  redemption  from  Hell. 

1  HERE  is  a  place,  partly  under,  partly  by,  the  Ex- 
chequer-chamber, commonly  called  Hell,  formerly  ap- 
pointed a  prifon  for  the  King's  debtcrs,  who  were  never 
releafed  from  thence  until  they  had  fully  difcharged  what 
they  owed. 

As  long  as  Megg  of  Wejlminjler. 

This  is  applied  to  very  tall,  (lender  perfons.  Some 
think  it  alluded  to  a  long  gun,  called  Megg,  in  trouble- 
fome  times  brought  from  the  Tower  to  Weftminfter,  where 
it  long  remained.  Others  fuppofe  it  to  refer  to  an  old 
fictitious  ftory  of  a  monftrous  tall  virago,  called  Long 
Megg  of  y/eftminfter,  of  whom  there  is  a  fmail  penny- 
hiftory,  well  known  to  fchool-boys  of  the  lelTer  fort.  In 
it  there  are  many  relations  of  her  prowefs.  Whether  there 
ever  was  fuch,  a  woman  or  not,  is  immaterial;  the  ftory 
is  fufficiently  ancient  to  have  occafioned  the  faying,  Megg 
is  there  defcribed  as  having  breadth  in  proportion  to  her 
height.     Fuller  fays,  that  tht  large  grave-fione  (hewn 'on 
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the  Jbuth  fide  of  the  cloiflor  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  faid  to 
cover  her  body,  was,  as  he  has  read  in  an  ancient  record, 
placed  over  a  number  of  monks  who  died  of  the  plague, 
and  were  all  buried  in  one  grave,  that  being  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  fepulture  of  the  abbots  and  monks,  in 
which  no  woman  was  permitted  to  be  interred. 


Covent-garden  is  the  bejl  garden. 

Covent-garden  is  the  chief  market  in  London  for  fruit 
and  garden -ftuff  of  all  kinds.  It  was  formerly  the  garderr 
of  a  diflblved  monastery.  Anciently,  when  thefe  articles 
were  fold  in  Cheapfide,  the  proverb  faid  that  was  the  beft 
garden. 

'The  Covent-garden  a^ue. 

The  venereal  difeafe.  Many  brothels,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  bagnios,  were  formerly  kept  in  that  parifh. 
Some,  it  is  faid,  are  mil  remaining. 


A  Drury-Iane  vejlal. 

A  jocular  appellation  for  a  lady  of  pleafure  of  the  lower 
order  j  many  of  whom  refide  in  that  neighbourhood. 


MID- 
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Strand  on  the  Green ;   thirteen  houfs,  fourteen 
cuckolds,  and  never  a  houfe  between, 

XT  is  added,  as  a  poftfcript  to  this  proverb,  that  a  father 
and  fon  lived  in  one  houfe. 

His  face  was  like  the  red  lion  of  Brentford. 

That  is,  exceeding  red.  Perhaps  this  faying  was  firft 
made  ufe  of,  when  the  fign  was  new  painted,  or  that  the 
breed  of  red  lions  were  net  fo  numerous  as  at  prefent. 

'The  vijible  church  ;  /.  e.  Harrow  on  the  Hill. 

King  Charles  II,  fpeaking  on  a  topic  then  much  agi- 
tated among  divines  of  different  perfuafions,  namely,  which 
was  the  vifible  church,  gave  it  in  favour  of  Harrow  on  the 
Hill,  which,  he  faid,  he  faw,  go  where  he  would. 

The  nun  of  Si  on  with  the  friar  of  Sheen. 

A  faying,  meant  to  exprefs  birds  of  a  feather.  Although 
the  river  Thames  runs  between  thefe  two  monasteries, 
there  is  a  vulgar  tradition  that  they  had  a  fubterraneous 
communication. 

Middlefex 
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Middle fex  clowns. 

Fuller  and  Ray  fuppofe  the  Middlefex  yeomen  to  have 
been  ftyled  clowns,  from  their  not  paying  the  fame  defe- 
rence to  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  was  fhewn  by  the 
inhabitants  of  more  remote  counties,  to  whom  the  fight 
of  them  was  lefs  common.  Perhaps  it  was  likewife  owing 
to  the  fudden  contraft  between  the  behaviour  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  metropolis,  and  of  fome  of  the  fmall  villages 
a  few  miles  off,  feveral  of  which,  even  at  prefent  (for  in- 
stance, Greenford  and  the  adjacent  parithes),  are  more 
countrified  than  the  ruftics  of  Cornwall  or  Northumber- 
land. 

Vll  make  him  water  his  horfe  at  Highgate, 

A  north-country  faying,  meaning  I'll  fue  him,  and 
make  him  take  a  journey  up  to  town  ;  Highgate  being  in 
the  direct  road  from  the  north  to  London. 


He  has  been  f worn  at  Highgate. 

A  faying  ufed  to  exprefs  that  a  perfon  preferred  flrong 
beer  to  fmall ;  an  allufion  to  ancient  cuftom,  formerly  ob- 
ferved  in  this  village  j  where  the  landlord  of  the  Horns, 
and  other  public-houfes,  ufed  to  fwear  all  the  lower  order 
of  paffengers,  upon  a  pair  of  horns,  ftuck  on  a  ftick.  The 
fubftance  of  their  oath  was,  That  they  mould  not  kifs  the 
maid  when  they  could  kifs  the  miftrefs,  nor  drink  fmall 
beer  when  they  could  get  ftrong,  with  divers  other  like 

prohi- 
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prohibitions ;  to  all  which  was  the  faving  claufe  of,  unlefs 
you  like  her,  or  it,  beft.  The  juror  was  for  ever  after, 
under  penalty  of  a  bot'le  of  wine,  or  ale,  to  call  the  land- 
lord Father,  and  he,  in  return,  was  by  him,  under  like 
penalty,  always  to  be  called  Son. 


NORFOLK. 


You  cannot  f pell  Yarmouth-Jieeple  right. 


X  HIS  is  a  play  on  the  word  right.  Yarmouth  fpire  is 
awry,  or  crooked,  and  cannot  be  fet  right,  or  ftraight,  by 
Spelling.  Some,  who  choofe  to  go  farther  a-field  for  a 
meaning,  confider  the  word  fpell  as  a  verb  fignifying  to 
conjure  with  fpells,  and  make  the  meaning  to  be,  You 
cannot,  by  any  fpell,  fet  Yarmouth-fpire  ftraight  or  up- 
right. "The  fame  faying  is  made  ufe  of  for  Chefterfield- 
fpire  in  Derby  mire,  which  labours  under  the  fame  defect. 

Norfolk  dumplings. 

A  jeering  nick- name  for  Norfolk- men  ;  alluding  to  their 
favourite  food,  dumplings. 


A  Yarmouth  capon. 

A  red-herring  :  more  herrings  being  taken,  and  fmoked, 
than  capons  bred  here. 

He 
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He/is  arrejled  by  the  bailiff  of  Marjhland. 


r;(. 


That  is,  clapped  upon  the  back  by  an  ague ;  to  which 
Grangers,  coming  into  the  fenny  part  of  this  country* 
near  the  fea,  are  extremely  liable. 

Gimmingkam,  Frimmingham,  Knapton  £•?  Crunch, 
North  Repps  and  South  Repps ,  are  all  of  a  bunch. 

Thefe  are  names  of  parifnes  lying  clofe  together. 

T'bere  never  was  a  Pa/ion  poor,  a  Hey  den  a  coward^ 
or  a  Cornwallis  a  fool. 

Lucky  families  ! 

In  part  of  Norfolk  the  farmers  ufed  formerly  to 
plough  the  land  with  two  rabbits  and  a  cafe* 
knife. 

Spoken  hyperbolically.  Part  of  Norfolk  is  extremely 
light  fandy  land,  eafily  ploughed. 


NORTH* 
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The  Mayor  of  Northampton  opens  oyjlers  with 

his  dagger* 

A  H  A  T  is,  in  order  to  keep  them  as  far  off  as  pcf- 
fible  from  his  nofe.  Northampton  being  an  inland  county, 
near  the  center  of  the  kingdom,  at  leaft  eighty  miles  from 
the  fea,  the  oyfters  formerly  brought  thither  were  generally 
ftale  ;  but,  fince  the  improvement  of  turnpike-roads,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  prefent  expeditious  method  of  tra- 
velling, his  Worfhip,  the  Mayor  of  Northampton,  may 
open  oyfters  with  as  little  offence  to  his  nofe,  as  his  bro- 
ther of  Dover,  or  the  Mayor  of  any  other  fea-port. 


He  that  would  eat  a  buttered  faggot,  let  him  go 

to  Northampton, 

Ray  fays>  I  have  heard  that  King  James  mould  fpeak 
thus  of  Newmarket,  but  I  am  fure  it  may  better  be  ap- 
plied to  this  town,  the  deareft  in  England  for  fuel,  where 
no  coals  can  come  by  water,  and  little  wood  doth  grow 
on  land.  This  was  formerly  the  cafe  ;  but  the  river  Nen, 
having  many  years  ago  been  made  navigable,  conl-barges 
come  up  to  the  town,  fo  that  fuel  is  now  to  be  bought  at 
a  very  reafonable  price. 

H  Bradley- 
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Brackley-breed,  better  to  hang  than  feed. 

Brackley  was  a  decayed  market-town  and  borough,  in 
this  county,  and  not  far  from  Banbury,  which,  abound- 
ing with  poor,  and  troubling  the  country  about  with  beg- 
gars, came  into  difgrace  with  its  neighbours.  I  hear  that 
now  this  place  is  grown  induftrious  and  thriving,  and  en- 
deavours to  wipe  off  this  fcandal. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

He  has  the  Newcajile  bur  in  his  throat. 

1  HE  people  of  Newcartle,  Morpeth,  and  their  envi- 
rons, have  a  peculiar  guttural  pronunciation,  like  that 
called  in  Leicefterfhire  hading,  none  of  them  being  able 
to  pronounce  the  letter  R.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  natives 
of  thefe  places  are  ever  able  to  get  rid  of  this  peculiarity. 

From  Berwick  to  Dover,  three  hundred  miles  over. 

That  is,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other ;  fimilar 
lo  the  Scripture  expreflion,  from  Dan  to  Beerfheba. 

To  take  Hector's  do  ah. 

That  is,  to  deceive  a  friend  who  confides  in  one's  fide-' 
lity.     When  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 

anno 
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anno  1569,  was  defeated  in  the  rebellion  he  had  raifed 
againft  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  hid  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of 
one  Hedlor  Armftrong,  of  Harlow,  in  this  county,  hav- 
ing confidence  he  would  be  true  to  him ;  who,  notwith- 
Handing,  for  money,  betrayed  him  to  the  regent  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  obfervable,  that  He&or,  being  before  a  rich, 
man,  fell  poor  of  a  fudden,  and  was  befides  fo  generally 
hated,  that  he  durft  never  go  abroad ;  infomuch  that  the 
proverb,  to  take  Hector's  cloak,  is  continued  to  this  day 
among  them,  in  the  fenfe  above  mentioned. 


We  will  not  lofe  a  Scot, 

That  is,  any  thing,  how  inconfiderable  foever,  that  we 
can  fave  or  recover.  During  the  enmity  between  the  two 
nations,  they  had  little  efteem  of,  and  lefs  affe&ion  for, 
a  Scotchman,  on  the  Englifh  borders. 


Canny  Newcajlle, 

Canny,  in  the  northern  dialect,  particularly  that  oF 
Newcaftle,  means  fine,  neat,  clean,  handfome,  &c.  This 
is  commonly  fpoken  jocularly  to  Newcaftle-men,  as  a  joke 
on  them  for  their  partiality  to  their  native  town. 


A  Scot,  a  rat,  and  a  Newcajile  grind/lone, 
travel  all  the  world  over. 

A  commendable  fpirit  of  enterprize  and  induftry  induces 
ihe  natives  of  Scotland  to  feek  their  fortunes  in  all  climates 
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and  kingdoms  under  the  fun  ;  and  Newcaftle  grindftones, 
being  the  beft  of  their  kind,  are  therefore  known  and  car- 
ried every  where,  far  and  near. 


If  they  come  they  come  not,  and  if  they  come  not 

they  come. 

The  cattle  of  people  living  hereabouts,  when  turned 
cut  upon  the  common  pafture-grounds,  were  accuftomed 
to  return  home  at  night,  unlefs  intercepted  by  free-booters, 
or  borderers,  a  fet  of  banditti  who  plundered  both  Englifh 
nnd  Scotch.  If,  therefore,  thefe  borderers  came,  their 
cattle  came  not ;  if  they  came  not,  their  cattle  furely  re- 
turned. 

%&  cany  coals  to  Newcaftle, 

To  give  to  thofe  who  have  already  more  than  a  fuf- 
ficiency.  In  the  environs  of  Newcaftle  are  moft  of  the 
coal-mines  that  fupply  London  and  the  coal-trade  to  other 
places, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


As  wife  as  a  man  of  Gotham. 

VJOTH  AM  lies  in  the  fouth-weft  angle  of  Notting- 
hamfhire,  and  is  noted  for  nothing  fo  much  as  the  ftory 
of  its  wife  men,  who  attempted  to  hedge  in  the  cuckoo. 

At 
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At  Ccurt-hill,  in  this  parifh,  there  ia  a  bum  that  ftill  bears 
the  name  of  the  cuckoo-bufh  ;  and  there  is  an  ancient 
book,  full  of  the  blunders  of  the  men  of  Gotham. 
Whence  a  man  of  Gotham  is,  in  other  words,  a  fool,  or 
funple  fellow. 

The  little  fmith  of  Nottingham, 
Who  doth  the  work  that  no  man  can. 

Who  this  wonderful  workman  was,  Ray  fays,  is  not 
known,  and  that  he  rather  fufpefls  no  fuch  perfon  ever 
exifted,  but  th^t  it  was  only  a  farcafm  on  perfons  who, 
conceited  cf  their  own  (kill,  were  ready  to  undertake  im- 

po  nihilities. 
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Banbury  cheefe. 

1  HE  cheefe  of  this  place  was  remarkable  for  its  rich- 
nefs  and  fatnefs,  as  long  back  as  the  time  of  Shakefpear, 
who  makes  one  of  his  characters,  in  the  play  of  Henry  IV. 
call  Falftaff  a  Banbury  cheefe.  The  excellency  of  Ban- 
bury cheefe  is  likewife  recorded  by  Camden,  in  his  Bri- 
tannia. 

Like  Banbury  tinkers,  that  in  mending  one  hole 

make  three, 

Ray  gives  this  proverb  in  Northamptonfhire  ;  but  there 
is  no  place  called  Banbury  in  that  county.     With  refpecl 
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to  the  pra£tice,  it  will,  perhaps,  fuit  moft  other  tinkers  as 
well  as  thofe  of  Banbury ;  why  they  were  particularifed 
J  know  not.  Tinkers  in  general  were  formerly  coluldered 
as  a  fort  of  dangerous  vagabonds,  and  were  included  in 
the  vagrant  ail  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


Ton  were  born  at  Hog's-Norton.  ' . 

Why  this  proverb  is  introduced  among  thofe  of  Ox- 
fordfhire,  I  know  not ;  Hogs  or  Hogh  Norton  being  in 
Leicefterfhire.  Fuller  fays,  this  is  a  village,  whofe  inha- 
bitants, it  feems,  formerly,  were  fo  rufrical  in  their  beha- 
viour, that  boorim  and  clownilh  people  are  faid  to  be  born 
at  Hog's-Norton.  Hogh-Norton  is,  in  English,.  High- 
Norton.  In  all  likelihood  the  faying  arofe  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  Hogh,  or  High,,  to  Hogs,  which, 
feemed  to  tally  with  the  fwinifh  behaviour  of  its  natives*. 


To  take  a  Burfcrd  bait* 

This,  it  feems,  is  a  bait,  not  to  flay  the  ftomach,  but 
to  lofe  the  wit  thereby,  as  refolved  at  laft  into  drunken- 
nefs. 

Banbury  veal,  cheefe,  and  c ales. 

In  the  Englifh  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  by  Phi- 
lemon Holland,  from  an  error  of  the  prefs,  inilead  of 
veal,  it  is  zca).  It  feems  Banbury  was  famous  for  its 
veal  and  cakes,  as  well  as  its  cheefe. 

Oxford 
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Oxford  knives,  London  wives. 

According  to  fome,  this  faying  conveyed  a  reflection  on 
both,  infmuating  that  their  appearance  exceeded  their  real 
worth  ;  that  the  Oxford  knives  were  better  to  look  at  than 
to  cut  with,  and  that  the  London  wives  had  more  beauty 
and  good- breeding  than  houfewifely  qualities. 

Teftons  are  gone  to  Oxford,  to  Jiudy  at 
Brazen-nofe. 

This  proverb,  Fuller  fays,  originated  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  ended  about  the  mid- 
dle of  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  j  fo  that  it  continued  cur- 
rent not  fult  fifty  years.  The  facT:  alluded  to  was  this  r 
King  Henry  VIII.  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign, 
notwithstanding  the  prodigious  furns  that  had  accrued  to 
him  from  the  diflblved  abbies,  being  in  great  want  of 
money,  debafed  the  filver  coin  called  tefters,  or  teftons, 
from  their  having  a  head  fhmped  on  each  fide  of  them. 
Thefe  he  fo  alloyed  with  copper,  that,  to  ufe  a  conceit  of 
that  time,  they  feemed  to  blufh  for  (hame,  as  confeious  of 
their  own  corruption :  the  common  people,  who  did  not 
difhnguifh  between  copper  and  brats,  made  ufe  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  forming  this  punning  adage. 

This  debafement  of  the  coin,  both  King  Edward  VI. 
and  the  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  fet  about  reforming; 
and  it  was  at  length  effected  by  the  latter,  as  Fuller  fays, 
with  no  great  prejudice  to  the  then  prefem  age,  and  grand 
advantage  to  all  poktrity. 

Send 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Send  verdingales  to  Broad-gates,  Oxford. 

This,  fays  Fuller,  will  acquaint  us  with  the  female  ha- 
bits of  former  ages,  ufed  not  only  by  the  gadding  Dinahs 
of  that  age,  but  by  mod  fober  Sarahs  of  the  fame  ;  fo 
cogent  are  common  cufioms.  With  thefe  verdingales  the 
gowns. of  women,  beneath  their  waiL^s,  were  penthoufed 
out,  far  beyond  their  bodies  ;  fo  that  pofterity  will  wonder 
to  what  purpofe  thofe  bucklers  of  pafteboard  were  em- 
ployed. 

Some  deduce  the  name  from  the  Belgic  verd-gard  (de- 
rived, they  fay,  from  virg,  a  virgin,  and  garder,  to  keep 
or  preferve),  as  ufed  to  fecure  modefty,  and.  keep  wantons 
at  a  dirtance.  Others,  more  truely,  fetch  it  from  vertu 
and  galle,  becaufe  the  fcab  and  bane  thereof;  the  firtt.  in- 
ventrefs  thereof  being  known  for  a  light  houfewife,  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  modefty,  fought  to  cover  her  fhame, 
and  the  fruits  of  her  wantonnefs.  Thefe,  by  degrees, 
grew  fo  great,  that  their  wearers  could  not  enter  (except 
going  fidelong)  at  any  ordinary  door  ;  which  gave  occafion 
to  this  proverb.  But  thefe  verdingales,  have  been  difufed 
thefe  forty  years  ;  whether  becaufe  women  were  convinced 
in  their  confeiences  of  the  vanity  of  this,  or  allured  in 
their  fancies  with  the  novelty  of  other  fi.fh.ions,  I  will  not 
determine. 


Chronica  Ji  penfes,  cum  pugnent  Oxonienfes, 
Poji  aliquot  menfeSj  v-ilai  ira  per  Aigiiginenfes. 

Mark 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Mark  the  chronicles  aright, 
JVhen  Oxford fcholars  fall  to  fight 9 
Before  many  months  expired, 
England  will  with  war  be  fired. 

This  feems  rather  a  kind  of  prediction  than  a  proverb  j 
and  Fuller  points  out  fotne  former  inftances,  in  the  Eng- 
lish annals,  wherein  it  has  been  verified ;  but  remarks  that 
it  holds  not  negatively,  for  that  all  was  peace  in  Oxford 
previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  commotions  un- 
der King  Charles  I. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Rutlandfliire  raddkman. 

HIS,  perchance,  is  reddleman,  a  trade,  and  that  a 
poor  one,  peculiar  to  this  county,  whence  men  bring  on 
their  backs  a  parcel  of  red  ftones,  or  oker,  which  they 
fell  to  the  neighbouring  counties,  for  the  marking  of 
fheep. 

Stretton  in  the  Street,  where  fijrcws  meet. 

As  they  do  in  every  other  town  and  village.  From  the 
manner  it  is  here  exprelTed,  one  might  be  led  to  fuppofe, 
the  fhrews  of  England  were  a  body  corporate,  and  Stret- 
ton their  common  meeting-place. 

Ax 


RUTLANDSHIRE* 

An  Uppingham  trencher. 

This  town  was  probably  famous  for  the  art  of  trencher- 
making.  Here,  by  a  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.  the  ftandard 
was  appointed  to  be  kept  for  the  weights  and  meafures  of 
this  county ;  which  might  induce  turners,  and  other 
makers  of  meafures,  to  fettle  here". 

SHROPSHIRE.. 

Me  that  fetches  a  wife  from  Shrews-bury,  rnujl 
carry  her  to  Stajf-ordfhire^  or  elfe  he  will  live 
in  Cumber-land* 

1  HE  fiaple  wit  of  this  vulgar  proverb,  fays  Ray,  con- 
fitfs  folely  in  the  fimilitude  of  founds. 

"The  cafe  is  altered,  quoth  Plowden. 

This  proverb  referreth  its  original  to  Edmund  Plowden, 
an  eminent  native  and  great  lawyer  of  this  county,  though 
very  various  the  relations  of  the  occafion  thereof.  Some 
relate  it  to  Plowden  his  faint  pleading  at  the  firft  for  his 
client,-  till  fpurred  with  a  better  fee  ;  which,  fome  will  fay, 
beareth  no  proportion  with  the  enfuing  character  of  his 
integrity.  Others  refer  it  to  his  altering  of  his  judgement 
upon  the  emergency  of  new  matter  formerly  undifcovered, 
it  being  not  conftonic  to  perfilt  in  an  old  error,  when 
convinced  to  the  contrary  by  clear  and  new  information. 
Some  tell  it  thus :  that  Plowden  being  of  the  Romilh  per- 
fuafion,  fome  fetters  trepnnned  him  (pardon  the  prolepfis) 
to  hear  mafs ;  but  afterwards  Plowden  unuerftanding  that 

the 


SHROPSHIRE. 

the  pretender  to  officiate  was  no  prieft,  but  a  meef  layman 
(on  defign  to  make  a  discovering),  "  Oh,  the  cafe  is  al- 
tered, quoth  Plowden  ;  no  prieft,  no  rmfs."  As  for  other 
meaner  originations  of  this  proverb,  I  have  neither  lift  nor 
leifure  to  attend  unto  them.  Thus  far  Fuller,  who  feems 
to  have  miffed  the  true  origin  of  this  faying,  which  is 
briefly  this  : — A  tenant  of  Plowden's  went  to  him,  and* 
with  a  forrowful  countenance,  and  many  aukward  bows 
and  cringes,  thus  opened  his  bufmefs.  "  Sir^  an't  pleafe 
your  worfhip,  my  bull  has  gored  and  killed  one  of  your 
worfhip's  oxen ;  I  beg  to  know  what  I  muft  do  in  this 
cafe  ?"  '  Why,  furely,  pay  the  value  of  the  ox,'  anfwered 
Plowden ;  *  that  is  both  law  and  equity.'  "  Very  well, 
Sir,"  anfwered  the  farmer;  "  but  I  have  made  a  little 
miftake  in  the  matter  j  it  was  your  worfhip's  bull  that 
killed  my  ox."  '  Oh,  is  it  fo  ?  then  the  cafe  is  altered,' 
quoth  Plowden.  This  proverb  is  applied  to  thofe  who  do 
not  chufe  to  do  as  they  would  be  done  by. 

Proud  Salopians. 

This  epithet  is  commonly  given  to  the  people  of  Shrewf- 
bury.  It  is  faid  King  Charles  the  Second  offered  to  make 
Shrewfbury  a  cityj  but  the  townfmen  affigned,  as  a  reafon 
for  declining  that  honour,  that  they  preferred  having  the 
largeft  town  to  the  fmallefl  city.  Hence  they  were  called 
proud  Salopians. 

To  all  friends  round  the  IV re  kin. 

A  mode  of  drinking  to  all  friends,  wherefoever  they 

may  be,  taking  the  Wrekin  as  a  center.     The  Wr^kin  is 

a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewfbury,  {Qtw  at 

a  great  diftance. 

SOME  R- 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

*Ch  was  bore  at  Taunton- dean,  where  Jhould  1 

be  bore  elfe  t 

I  HAT  is,  a  parcel  of  ground  round  about  Taunton, 
very  pleafant  and  populous  (containing  many  pari(hes), 
and  fo  fruitful,  to  ufe  their  own  phrafe,  with  the  zun  and 
the  zoil  alone,  that  it  needs  no  manuring  at  all.  The 
peafantry  therein  are  as  rude  as  rich,  and  fo  highly  con- 
ceited of  their  own  country,  that  they  conceive  it  a  dis- 
paragement to  be  born  in  any  other  place. 


TJje  beggars  of  Bath. 

The  great  refort  of  the  affluent  to  thefe  medicinal 
waters,  naturally  attracted  alfo  a  number  of  beggars ;  fo 
many,  it  feems,  as  caufed  them  to  become  proverbial. 


Briflol  milk, 

That  is,  fherry,  a  Spanifh  white  wine.  Ray  calls  it 
fhetr-fack,  and  fays  it  is  the  entertainment  of  courfe, 
which  the  courteous  Briftolians  prefent  to  ftrangers,  when 
firft  vifiting  their  city.  The  true  name  of  this  wine  \s 
Sherris,  which  it  derives  from  Xeres,  a  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andulufia,  where  it  is  made. 

Briflol 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Brijlol  men  Jlecp  with  one  eye  open. 

That  is,  are  always  on  the  watch  to  gain  fome  unfair 
advantage  in  their  dealings. 


A  Jew  cannot  live  in  Brijlol. 
The  Briftolmen  the  Devil  cannot  deal  with-. 


A  Somerton  ending* 
Splitting  the  difference . 


Wellington  round-heads. 

A  faying  formerly  in  ufe,  at  Taunton,  to  fignify  a  vio- 
lent fanatic.  Probably  from  Judge  Popham's  houfe,  in 
this  town,  being  a  garrifon  for  the  Parliamentarians,  which 
was  held  out  foV  fome  time  againft  Sir  Richard  Greenvil. 


Horner,  Popham,  IVyndham,  and  ffynne, 
/['hen  the  abbot  went  out,  then  they  came  in. 

The  perfons  above  mentioned  had  confiderable  grants 
Out  of  the  diflblved  abbey  of  Glaitonbury,  and  thereby 
became  fome  of  the  mod  powerful  families  in  the  weft  of 
England. 


•■=>' 


All  Ilchejler  is  gaol. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  faying  of  the  prifoners  confined 
in  that  gaol,  and  to  mean  that  the  people  of  that  town 
have  all  hearts  as  hard  as  that  of  a  gaoler. 

I  STAF- 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Wotton  under  JVever, 
Where  God  comes  never. 

\\  O  T  T  O  N  under  Wever  is  a  black,  difmal  place, 
near  the  Moorlands,  in  Staffordshire,  covered  by  hills  from 
the  chearing  rays  of  the  fun. 

'The  Devil  run  through  thee  booted  and /purred, 
with  a  fiythe  at  his  back. 

This  is  Sedgeley  curfe.  Mr.  Howel.  Sedgeley  is  near 
Dudley,  and  is  famous  for  a  manufactory  of  bolts,  hinges, 
plough,  cart,  and  tire  irons,  &c. 

In  April,  Dove" 's  flood  is  worth  a  Kings  good. 

Dove  is  a  river,  paffing  this  county,  which,  when  it 
overflows  its  banks  in  April,  is  the  Nilus  of  Staffordliiire, 
like  it  much  emiching  the  meadows. 

SUFFOLK. 

Suffolk  rmlk. 
1H£  milk  and  butter  is  defervedly  famous. 

Suffolk  fair  maids. 

At  prefent  the  maids  of  Suffolk  do  not  feem  to  have 
any  diftinguifhable  pre-eminence  over  thofe  of  other  coun- 
ties, 

The 


SUFFOLK, 


The  Suffolk  whine. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  county  have  a  kind  of  whining 
tone  in  their  fpeech,  much  refembling  that  of  a  perfon  i:i 
great  mental  diftrefs. 

Tou  are  in  the  highway  to  Needham. 

That  is,  you  are  in  the  high  road  to  poverty.  A  fay- 
ing ufed  to  unthrifty  perfons  wafting  their  property  by 
extravagance.  Needham  is  a  market-town  in  this  county. 
This  proverb,  in  all  likelihood,  owes  its  origin  to  the  fimi- 
larity  of  found  between  part  of  the  name  of  this  town, 
and  need,  neceffity. 

Becclesfor  a  puritan,  Bungay  for  the  poor , 
Hale/worth  for  a  drunkard,  and  Bilborough 
for  a  whore. 

Thefe,  probably,  allude  to  circumftances  now  changed 
and  forgotten. 


•t=r 


Hunger  will  break  through  Jlone  walls,  or  any 
thing  but  a  Suffolk  cheefe. 

Suffolk  cheefe  is,  from  its  poverty,  the  fubje£r,  of  much 
low  wit.  It  is  by  fome  reprefented  as  only  fit  for  making 
wheels  for  wheelbarrows  j  and  a  ftory  is  told,  that  a  parcel 
of  Suffolk  cheefe  being  packed  up  in  an  iron  cheft,  and 
put  on  board  a  fhip  bound  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  rats, 
allured  by  the  fcent,  eat  through  the  cheft,  but  could  not 
penetrate  the  cheefe. 

I  2  Jpfwicb, 


S     U    F     F     O     L    K. 

Tfjwich,  a  town  without  inhabitants,  a  river 
without  water,  Jlreets  without  names,  where 
ajfes  wear  boots. 

This  defcription  of  Ipfwich  was  given  to  King  Charl&s 
II.  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  meaning  of  it 
was,  the  town,  having  no  manufactory,  was  thinly  inha- 
bited j  the  ftreets  at  that  time  were  not  named  ;  at  low 
water  the  bed  of  the  river  is  left  dry ;  and  the  bowling- 
green  of  Chrift-church  priory,  then  the  feat  of  Lord 
Hereford,  was  rolled  by  afles,  in  a  fort  of  boots,  to  pre-, 
vent  their  feet  finking  into  the  turf. 

Between  Cowhithe  and  merry  Cqffingland, 
The  Devil Jhit  Benacrc,  look  where  itftands. 

It  feems  this  place  (fays  Mr.  Ray)  is  infamous  for  its 
bud  fituation. 

SURREY. 


H. 


Fhe  vale  of  Holms-  Dale 

Was  never  won,  ne  never  JIj ail. 


OLMS-DALE  lies  partly  in  Surrey  and  partly  in. 
Kent.  Several  battles  were  formerly  fought  here  between 
the  Saxons  and  invading  Danes,  in  which  the  former 
proved  victorious  ;  which,  probably,  gave  rife  to  the  pro- 
verb :  but  it  was  undoubtedly  won  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, who  marched  his  army  through  it  in  his  way  to 
London, 

Co 


SURREY. 

Go  to  Batterfea  to  be  cut  for  thefimples. 

In  Batterfea  there  are  many  market-gardeners,  who 
grow  medicinal  herbs,  termed  fanples,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
apothecaries,  who  ufed  to  contract  for  them,  and,  at  a 
particular  time  of  the  year,  make  a  country  jaunt  to  fee 
them  cut,  which  they  called  going  to  Batterfea  to  have 
their  fimples  cut ;  whence  foolifh  people  were  jocularly 
advifed  to  go  thither  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  afterwards 
(the  origin  being  in  fome  meafure  forgotten)  to  be  cut  for 
the  fimples. 

A  Lambeth  Doctor. 

The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  has,  it  is  faid,  the  power 
of  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  This,  it 
has  been  reported,  was  fometimes  done  as  a  matter  of 
favour,  and  without  examination.  The  term  of  a  Lam- 
beth Doctor  is  therefore  a  difHnclion  from  one  who  has 
regularly  taken  his  degrees  at  one  of  the  univerfities. 

A  Kent-Jlreet  dijlrefs. 

The  houfes  in  Kent-ftreet  are  chiefly  let  to  poor  tenants, 
who  pay  their  rent  weekly  j  on  non-payment,  the  rent- 
gatherers  take  away  the  doors  of  the  defaulters.  This 
faying  is  ufed  to  defcribe  tenants  who  have  nothing  to 
feize,  on  whom  the  landlord  can  only  make  a  Kent-ftreet 
diftrefs. 

Borough  blacks. 

A  term  of  reproach  ufed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bo- 
rough of  Southwark  ;  perhaps,  like  many  other  of  thefe 
kind  of  fayings,  on  account  of  the  alliteration. 

I  2  A  clinker. 


SURREY. 

A  clinker. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  Mint  or  Clink,  formerly  a  place 
privileged  from  arreffa,  the  receptacle  of  knaves  and 
/harpers  of  all  forts. 

Sutton  for  mutton,  CarJJ.mltonfor  beeves, 
JLpfomfor  whores,  and  Ewel  for  thieves, 

The  downs  near  Sutton,  Banftead,  and  Epfom,  pro- 
duce delicate  fmall  fheep,  and  the  rich  meadows  about 
Carfhalton  are  remarkable  for  fattening  oxen.  Epfom 
was  once  famous  for  its  mineral  waters,  and  the  wells 
were  formerly  greatly  reforted  to,  as  a  place  of  amufement, 
particularly  by  ladies  of  eafy  virtus.  Ewel  is  a  poor  vil- 
lage, about  a  mile  from  Epfom,  and  is  faid  to  have  har- 
boured a  number  of  the  inferior  (harpers,  and  other  idle 
retainers  to  the  wells,  lodgings  being  there  cheaper  than, 
at  Epfom. 

Godalmin  rabbits.. 

This  is  a  term  of  reproach  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  unjuftly  reflecting  on  them  for  the  well-known  de- 
ception praclifed  by  a  Mrs.  Tofts,  who  pretended  to  be 
delivered  of  live  rabbits. 

Godalmin  cats. 

Another  joke  on  the  good  people  of  Godalmin,  the 
origin  of  which  they  feem  not  to  know  ;  but  any  one  who 
ventures  to  mew  like  a  cat,  before  he  is  fairly  out  of  the 
town,  will  run  a  greater  rifque  of  a  broken  head,  from  the 

flocking- 
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Y. 


ftocking-weavers  and  other  inhabitants  of  that  place,  thaa 
is  confident  with  prudence. 

Guildford  bulls. 

A  retort  from  the  people  of  Godalmin  on  the  Guiid- 
fordians,  in  anfwer  to  the  two  preceding  taunts.  The 
origin  of  this  appellation  I  have  not  ever  been  able  to  get 
fatisfactorily  explained. 

JVandfworth  the  jink  of  Surrey, 

This  reproach  is  in  a  great  meafure  removed.  Formerly 
the  town,  which  lies  low,  was  one  continued  puddle. 

Putney. 

According  to  the  vulgar  tradition,  the  churches  of  Put- 
ney and  Fulham  were  built  by  two  fitters,  who  had  but 
one  hammer  between  them,  which  they  interchanged  by 
throwing  it  acrofs  the  river,  on  a  word  agreed  between 
them:  thofe  on  the  Surrey  fide  made  ufe  of  the  words, 
Put  it  nigh ;  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  Heave  it  full 
home  ;  whence  the  churches,  and  from  them  the  villages, 
were  called  Putnigh  and  Fullhomc,  fince  corrupted  to 
Putney  and  Fulham. 


S  U  S- 
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SUSSEX. 

He  is  none  of  the  Hajli?igs. 

OAID  of  a  dull,  fiuggifh  mefienger  :  an  allufion  to  the 
pea  called  Haftings,  becaufe  the  earlieft  of  its  kind.  It  is 
only  placed  here  from  the  Similarity  of  name  to  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  in  this  county. 

A  Chichejier  lobfter,  a  Selfey  cockle,  an  Arundel 
mullet,  a  Pulborough  eel,  an  Amber  ley  trout, 
a  Rye  herring,  a  Bourne  wheat-ear, 

Thefe  are  all  the  beft  of  their  kind,  at  leaft  of  any  that 
are  taken  in  this  county. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
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He  is  the  black  bear  of  Arden, 


UY  BEAUCHAMP,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  h 
called,  both  from  his  crcft,  which  W3S  a  black  bear,  and 
from  having  himfelf  a  black  and  grim  countenance,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  his  being  a  man  of  undaunted  cou- 
rage. Arden  was  a  foreft  anciently  occupying  all  the  wood- 
land part  of  this  county.  This  fayino;  was  ufed  to  exprefs 
that  the  perfon  fpoken  of,  and  fo  denominated,  was  really 
an  objecl  of  terror. 

A 


WARWICKSHIRE.. 

As  bold  as  Beanchamp. 

Fuller  thinks  that  Thcmas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  is  the 
perfon  here  meant,  on  account  of  his  aclion  at  Hogges  in 
Normandy,  in  the  year  1346,  when  he  was  the  firft  who 
landed,  fupported  only  by  an  efquire  and  fix  archers  : 
with  thefe,  mounted  only  on  a  palfrey,  he  encountered  aa 
hundred  Normans,  of  whom  he  ilew  fixty,  routed  the 
reft,  and  gave  means  to  the  whole  fleet  to  land  the  army 
in  fafety. 

*The  bear  wants  a  tail,  and  cannot  be  a  Hon. 

Fuller   thus   explains  this  proverb.      Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicefter,  derived  his  pedigree  from  the  ancient 
Earls  of  Warwick  ;    on  which  title  he  gave  their  creft, 
the  bear  and  ragged  ftaiT:  and  when  he  was  Governor  of 
the  Low  Countries,  with  the  high  title  of  his  Excellency, 
difufing  his  own  coat  of  the  green  lion,  with  two  tails,  he 
llgned  all  inftruments  with  the  creft  of  the  bear  and  ragged 
ftaff.    He  was  then  fufpecled,  by  many  of  his  jealous  ad- 
verfaries,  to  hatch  an  ambitious  defign  to  make  him  felt? 
abfolute  commander  (as  the  lion  is  king  of  beafts)  over 
the  Low  Countries ;  whereupon  fome  foes  to  his  faction, 
and  friends  to  Dutch  freedom,  wrote  under  his  creft,  fefc 
up  in.  public  places, 

Urfa  caret  cauda,  non  queat  ejfe  Uo  : 

The  bear  he  never  can  prevail 
To  lion  it,  for  lack  of  tail. 

Ner 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Nor  is  urfa,  in  the  feminine,  merely  placed  to  make  the 
verfe,  but  becaufe  naturaliits  obferve,  in  bears,  that  the 
female  is  always  ftrongeft. 

This  proverb  is  applied  to  fuch,  who,  not  content  with 
their  condition,  afpire  to  what  is  above  their  worth  to  de~ 
ferve,  or  power  to  atchieve. 


He  is  true  Coventry  blue. 

Coventry  was  formerly  famous  for  dying  a  blue,  that 
would  neither  change  its  colour,  nor  could  it  be  discharged 
by  warning ;  therefore  the  epithets  of  Coventry  blue  and 
true  blue  were  figuratively  ufed  to  fignify  perfons  who 
would  not  change  their  party  or  principles  on  any  con* 
fideration. 


WESTMORELAND. 


Let  Uier  Pendragon  do  what  he  can, 
tfhe  rher  Eden  will  run  as  it  ran, 

1.  RADITION  reports,  that  Uter  Pendragon  had  a 
defign  to  fortify  the  caftle  of  Pendragon,  in  this  county : 
in  order  thereto,  with  mtfch  art  and  induftry,  he  in  vain 
attempted  to  make  the  river  Eden  unround  it. 


"WIL  T, 


WILTSHIRE. 

WILTSHIRE. 

It  is  done,  fecundum  ufitm  Sarum, 

JL  H I  S  proverb,  fays  Fuller,  coming  out  of  the  church, 
has  fince  enlarged  itfelf  into  civil  ufe.  It  begun  on  this 
occafion  :  many  offices,  or  forms  of  fervice,  were  ufed  in 
feveral  churches  in  England  ;  as  the  office  of  York,  Here- 
ford, Bangor,  &c.  which  caufed  a  deal  of  confufion  in 
God's  worthip ;  until  Ofmond,  Bifhop  of  Sarum,  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1090,  made  that  ordinal,  or  office, 
which  was  generally  received  all  over  England  ,  fo  that 
churches,  henceforward,  eafily  understood  one  anothei", 
■all  fpeaking  the  fame  words  in  their  liturgy. 

It  is  now  applied  to  thofe  perfons  who  do,  and  anions 
which  are  formally  and  folemnly  done,  in  fo  regular  a  way, 
by  authentic  precedents,  and  patterns  of  unquestionable 
authority,  that  nojuft  exceptions  can  be  taken  thereat. 

WiltJJjire  moon-rakers. 

Some  Wiltmire  rufticks,  as  the  ftory  goes,  feeing  the 
figure  of  the  moon  in  a  pond,  attempted  to  lake  it  out. 

Salijhury  plain 

Is  fcldom  without  a  thief  or  twain. 

It  might  be  the  cafe  formerly  j  at  prefent  very  few  rob- 
beries happen  there. 

WOR. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


ttfiall  be  done  when  the  King  cometh  to  Whgan* 

JL  HAT  is,  never.  Wogan  is  a  finall  village,  faid  to 
be  in  this  county,  quite  out  of  any  thoroughfare,  and 
therefore  very  unlikely  to  be  ever  vifited  by  the  King. 

Ton  may  as  foon  fp  up  the  Severn,  and 
f wallow  Mavern. 

That  is,  fip  up  a  great  river,  and  fwallow  a  range  of 
hills  j  a  faying  ufed  to  perfons  propoting  an  impoffibility. 

Go  dig  at  Mavern-hill. 

Spoken  of  one  whofe  wife  wears  the  breeches  j  but  why 
is  not  apparent. 


YORKSHIRE. 

A  Yorkfoir email  s  coat  of  arms  : — afy,  a  flea, 
a  magpie,  and  ajlitch  of  bacon. 

J\  FLY  will  tipple  With  any  body,  fo  will  a  Yorkfliire- 
man  ;  a  flea  will  bite  every  body,  fo  will  a  Yorkfhireinan  j 
a  magpie  will  chatter  with  any  body,  fo  will  a  Yorkihirc- 


man 


i 


YORKSHIRE. 

man ;  and  a  flitch  of  bacon  is  never  good  for  any  thing 
till  it  has  been  hanged  up-,  no  more  is  a  Yorkihireman. 

From  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax, deliver  us. 

This  was  part  of  the  vagrant's  litany.  At  Hull  ail 
vagrants,  found  begging  in  the  ftreets,  were  whipped  and 
fet  in  the  flocks ;  and  at  Halifax  perfons  taken  in  the  act 
of  Mealing  cloth,  were  inftantly,  and  without  any  procefc, 
beheaded,  with  an  engine  called  a  maiden.  Perhaps  the 
coincidence  of  the  initials  has  been  no  fmall  means  towards 
giving  currency  to  this  facing. 

The  fiddler  of  Baw'iry  was  hanged  for  leaving 
his  liquor  behind  him. 

A  faddler  of  Bawtry,  condemned  to  be  hanged,  refufed 
to  (top  and  drink,  in  his  way  to  the  gallows,  at  a  houfe 
Where  criminals  going  to  execution  were  always  accuftomed 
to  refrefh  themfelves,  and  Hay  for  forne  time.  Owing  to 
this,  his  execution  took  place  (boner  than  ordinary,  and  a 
reprieve  obtained  for  him  came  too  late. 

A  Scarborough  warning. 

That  is,  a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the  blow  fim.  This 
proverb,  according  to  Fuller,  alludes  to  an  event  which 
happened  at  that  place,  A.  D.  1557,  v,nen  Thomas  Staf- 
ford feized  on  that  caitle  (which  was  in  a  d'efencelefs  Mate) 
before  the  tewnfmen  had  the  lead  notice  of  his  approach. 
However,  within  fix  days,  by  the  diligence  of  the  Earl  oz 
Weftmorelandj  he  was  taken,  brought  to.  London,  and 
beheaded. 

K  Jt 


YORKSHIRE. 


As  trucficel  as  Rippon  rowels. 

Rippon  is  famous  for  its  fpurs,  both  thofe  ufed  for 
horfemanfhip,  and  thofe  with  which  game-cocks  are  armed. 
The  temper  of  the  firrt  is  fo  good,  that  it  is  faid  they  will 
ftrike  through  a  (hilling  without  breaking.  This  proverb 
is  ufed  to  figntfy  perfons  of  indexible  honour  and  inte- 
grity. 

A  YorltJIrire  way -bit. 

It  fliould  be  a  wee-bit ;  wee,  in  the  Yorkshire  and 
Northern  dialecls,  (ignifies  little.  This  means  an  over- 
plus net  accounted  in  a  reckoning,  but  which  fometimes 
proves  as  much  as  ali  the  reft.  AIT;  a  countryman  in 
Yorkfhire  the  diftanee  to  a  particular  place,  his  anfwer 
will  generally  be,  So  many  miles,  and  a  wee-bit ;  which 
wee  or  little  bit  is  oftentimes  longer  than  the  miles  reck* 
oned. 

Merry  Wakefield. 

What  peculiar  caufe  of  mirth  this  town  hath  above 
ethers  Fuller  acknowledges  he  cannot  tell 3  unlefs  that  it 
may  be  entitled  to  that  epithet  from  its  chcapnefs,  and 
the  plenty  of  good  cheer.  Might  it  not  be  minie,  that  is, 
faiihfa!  Wakefield,  and  allude  to  fome  event  in  the  dif- 
putcs  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter.  Mirrie- 
meh,  a  term  that  frequently  occurs  in  old  ballads,  fignify- 
ing  true  or  faithful  men. 

Pendle, 


Y    O    R    K    S    H    I    R    E> 

Pendle,  Ingleborough,  and  Pen/gent, 
Are  the  three  higheji  hills  between  Scotland  and 
Trent. 

Or,  which  is  more  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar, 

Pendle,  P  em  gent,  and  Ingleborough, 

Are  the  three  higheji  hills  all  England  thorough, 

Thefe  three  hills  are  in  fight  of  each  other  :  Pendle  on 
the  edge  of  Lancashire  ;  Penigent  and  Ingleborough,  near 
Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  and  not  far  from  Weftmoreland. 
Thefe  three  are  indeed  the  higheft  hills  in  England,  not 
comprehending  Wales  ;  but,  in  Wales,  I  think,  Snowden, 
Caderidis,  and  Plinlimmon,  are  higher. 

As  Jure  as  a  loufe  in  Pomfret* 
I  cannot  learn  the  reafon  of  this  faying. 

If  Bayton-bargb,    and  Hamblcton-hough,    and 

Burton-bream, 
Were  all  in  thy  belly \  it  would  never  be  team. 

It  is  fpoken  of  a  covetous  and  infatiable  perfon,  whom 
nothing  will  content.  Bayton,  Hambleton,  and  Barton, 
are  places  between  Cawood  and  Pontefrac~r,  in  this  county. 
Brayton-bargh  is  a  fmall  hill,  in  a  plain  country,  covered 
with  wood  ;  Bargh,  in  the  Northern  dialed!,  is  properly 
a  horfe-way  up  a  fteep  hill,  though  here  it  is  taken  for  the 
hill  itfelf.     Team  fignifies  full,  or  fatisfied. 

K  2  IVhsn 


YORKSHIRE. 

When  Rbjbewy-^toppinge  wears  a  cab, 
"Let  Cleveland  then  be-ware  of  a  chip. 

Rofberry-Tcppinge  is  a  high  hill,  vifible  a  long  way 
©ff^  all  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Giiborough,  which 
rarely  has  a  cloudy  mift  hanging  about  it  but  rain  enfues, 

When  Dighton  is  pulled  down, 
Hull  pall  become  a  greater  town. 

This  is  rather  a  prophecy  than  a  proverb.  Dighton  is 
a  fmall  town  not  a  mile  diftance  from  Hull,  and  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  for  the  mod  part  pulled  down. 
Let  Hull  make  the  beft  they  can  of  it. 

Cleveland  in  the  clay, 

Bring  in  two  files,  and  carry  one  away, 

Cleveland  is  that  part  of  Yorkshire  which  borders  upon 
the  bimoprick  of  Durham,  where  the  ways,  in  the  winter- 
time, are  very  deep  and  miry,  but  nothing  to  what  thofe 
of  Kent  and  Suflex  were  formerly  ;  for  if  one  had  brought 
forty  foles  thither,  he  would  not  have  carried  half  a  one 
away. 

When  Sheffield-park  is  ploughed  and /own, 
'Then  little  England  hold  thine  own, 

Ray  fays,  it  hath  been  ploughed  and  fown  thefe  fix  or 

feven  years. 

You 


YORKSHIRE. 

Ton  have  eaten  fome  Hull  cheefe. 
(i.e.)    Are  drunk.     Hull  is  famous  for  ftrong  ale;- 

When  all  the  world  flail  be  aloft , 

Then  Hallam-JJjireJJjall  be  God's  croft,. 

Winkabank  and  Temple- brough 

Will  buy  all  England  through  and  through;  ■ 

Winkabank  is  a  wood,  upon  a  hill,  near  Sheffield^, 
where  there  are  fome  remains  of  an  old  camp.  Temple- 
broush  ftands  between  the  Rother  and  the  Don,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  where  thefe  two  rivers 
meet.  It  is  a  fquare  plat  of  ground,  encompaffed  by  two 
trenches.  Selden  often  enquired  for  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  the  god  Thor,  which,  he  faid,  was  near  Rotheram. 
This,  probably,  might  be  it,  if  we  allow  the  name  for  an- 
argument.  Befides,  there  is  a  pool  not  far  from  it,  called 
Jordan-dam,  which  name  feems  to  be  compounded  of 
Jar,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  Thor,  and  Bon,  the 
name  of  the  river. — Ray. 

Shake  a  bridle  over  a  Tcrft/hiremans  grave,  and 
he  will  arife  andfeal  a  horfe. 

An  allufion  to  the  fondnefs  for  horfes  (hewn  by  almoft" 
every  native  of  this  county. 

Meajlers  Torhfiire  too,. 

A  Yorkfhire  hortler,  who  had  lived  a  confideraBle  time 
at  an  inn  in  London,  being  nfked  by  a  gueft  how  it  nap- 
El-  3  penedi 


YORKSHIRE. 

pened,  that  he,  who  was  fo  clever  a  fellow,  and  a  York- 
fliireman  into  the  bargain,  remained  fo  long  without  be- 
coming mafter  of  that  houfe,  laconically  replied,  Meafter's 
Yorkfhire  too.  A  faying  ufed  by  perfons  on  difcovering 
the  defign  of  any  one  to  impofe  on  them,  implying  they 
are  a  match  for  them. 


A  Tori/hire  tike. 

A  tike,  here,  means  a  clown.    Tike,  generally,  means 
a  great  dog. 


WALES, 


WALE      S. 


H  E  proverbs  relative  to  this  country  are  two-fold  ; 
fuch  as  the  Englifh  pafs  on  the  Welfh,  and  fuch  as  the 
Welfh  pafs  on  the  Englifh.  The  former  are  here  only 
treated  of,  the  latter  being  chiefly  in  Welfh. 


Her  Welfh  blood  Is  up 

The  Welfh  are  extremely  prone  to  anger,  and  foon 
appeafed ;  being,  as  Fuller  obferves,  like  the  face  of  their 
country,  full  of  ups  and  downs,  elevations  and  depreX- 
fions. 

As  long  as  a  IVelfh  pedigree. 

The  Welfh  are  extremely  particular  in  keeping  up  the 
hiftory  of  their  genealogy  ;  every  Welfhman  being,  more 
^or  lefs,  an  herald.     It  is,  a  forry  Welfh  pedigree  that  doss 
not,  at  leaft,  reach  to  Noah. 

AlVelJh 


ANGLESEY. 


A  mijb  bait. 

A  fliort  flop,  but  no  food.  Such  baits  are  frequently 
given  by  the  natives  of  this  principality  to  their  keffels,  or 
horfes,  particularly  after  climbing  a  hill. 


A  IVel/h  coujin. 

A  relation  far  removed  ;  the  Welfh  making  themfelves 
coufins  to  moft  of  the  people  of  rank  born  in  the  county. 


ANGLESEY. 

Anglefey  h  the  mother  of  Wales. 

o  O  faid  from  its  producing  cattle  and  corn  fufiicient  tcv 
feed  all  Wales. 

Croggen,  croggen. 

King  Henry  II.  in  one  of  his  expeditions  againft  the 
"Welrti,  attempted  a  pafiage  over  Offa's-dike,  at  Croggen- 
caftle,  in  Denbighshire ;  in  which  his  foldiers  were  de- 
feated, and  many  (lain,  with  fome  circumftances  of  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  Welfh ;  whence  they  were  reproach- 
fully termed  Croggens ;  which  word  was  alfo  repeated  in 
fkirmifhes,  where  the  Englifh  had  the  advantage,  in  order 
to  excite  them  to  revenge,  by  the  memory  of  that  tranf- 
aelion. 

CAR- 
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CARDIGANSHIRE. 

Talaeth,  tc.Iacih. 

AN  efTec!,  the  fame  in  Englim  with  Fine,  fine!  when 
mothers  and  nurfes  are  difpofed  to  pleafe  their  little  ones 
in  drefling  them.  Take  the  original  thereof: — When 
Roderick  the  Great  divided  Wales  betwixt  his  three  fans, 
into  three  regions  (North  Wales,  South  Wales,  and  Powis), 
he  ordered  that  each  of.  them  mould  wear  upon  his  bonnet, 
or  helmet,  a  coronet  of  gold,  being  a  broad  lace  or  head- 
band, indented  upwards,  fet  and  wrought  with  precious 
ftones,  called  in  Britim,  talaeth  ;  and  they,  from  thence,, 
the  three  crowned  princes  :  but  now,  either  the  number 
of  princes  is  well  multiplied  in  Wales,  or,  which  is  truer, 
the  honour  of  talaeth  is  much  diminished  ;  that  being  fo 
called  wherewith  a  child's  head  is  bound  uppermoft  on 
fome  other  linen  clothes.  Thus  we,  Englim,  have  that 
which  they  call  the  crown,  of  a  cap. — Fuller. 

Arthur  was  not  but  wh'iljl  he  was. 
Spoken  of  a  great  family  reduced  to  indigence." 

King  Arthur  did  not  violate  the  refuge  of  a 

woman. 

That  is,  left  her  the  freedom  of  her  tongue  j  i.  e.  would 
not  beat  her  for  fpeaking, 

The 
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The  Weljhman  keeps  nothing  till  he  has  loft  it. 

The  historical  truth  of  this  is  plainly  fhewn  in  the  Bri- 
tifli  Chronicles;  where  it  is  feeny  that  when  the  Wellh 
recovered  their  loit  caltles,  they  kept  them  more  tenacioufly 
than  before. 


He  that  will  he  a  head,  let  him  be  a  bridge. 

Benegridan,  a  Briton,  is  faid  to  have  carried  an  army 
over  to  Ireland,  where  his  men  coming  to  a  river,  which 
had  neither  bridge  nor  ferry,  he  carried  them  all  over  on 
his  back.  This  proverb  means,  that  no  one  fhould  take 
on  himfelf  to  command,  who  cannot  protect  and  aflift  his 
followers. 

It  was  an  ancient  cuftom  among  the  Welih,  that  the 
vi&or,  in  a  kind  of  play,  put  the  vanquished  man  into  a 
fack  ;  whence  we  had  the  Engliih  by-word,  to  exprefs  fuch 
between  whom  there  is  apparent  odds  of  ftrength,  •*  he 
is  able  to  put  him  up  in  a  bag." 


CAERNARVONSHIRE. 

Snowden  will  yield  ftifficient  pafture  for  all  the 
cattle  in  Wales  put  together. 

HYPERBOLIC  ALLY  fpeaking;  though  Snowden 
is,  in  reality,  extremely  fruitful. 

To 
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To  cfcape  Clude,  and  be  drowned  in  Conway. 

.Similar  to  that,  in  avoiding  Scylla  to  run  on  Cha- 
rybdis.  The  rivers  of  Clude  and  Conway  are  twenty 
miles  afunder. 


FLINTSHIRE. 

There  is  more  than  one  yew-bow  in  Cbejler. 

iVlODERN  ufe  applieth  this  proverb  to  fuch  who 
feize  on  other  folks  goods,  not  with  intent  to  fteal,  but 
mistaken  with  the  fimilitude  thereof  to  their  own  :  but 
give  me  leave  to  conjecture  the  original  hereof,  feeing 
Cheftiire-men  have  been  fo  famous  for  archery. 


MERIONETHSHIRE, 

In  Dogelfhy,  a  market-town  in  this  JJjire,  there 
are  the  fallowing  particulars : 

i ,  The  walls  are  three  miles  high, 

.  2,  Men  come  into  it  over  the  wafer. 

3.  They  g&  out  of  it  under  the  water. 

4.  Thefeeple  doth  grow  therein. 

5.  There  are  more  ale-houfes  than  hottfes* 

Which 


MERIONETHSHIRE, 


,1 


Which  are  thus  explained 


T  S  walls  are  the  mountains  which  furround  it. 

2.  The  entry  is  over  a  handfome  bridge. 

3.  In  leaving  the  town  one  mud  pafs  under  a  ftream  of 
water,  failing  from  a  rock,  and  conveyed  in  a  trough,  to 
drive  an  overlhot  mill. 

4.  The  bells   (if  plura!)  hang  in  a  yew-tree. 

,  5.  Ths   houfes  are  divided    into  different   tenement?, 
and  liquor  fold  in  clumneyleb  barns. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

$*he  three  fjkrs. 

1  HE  three  rivers  of  Wye,  Severn,  and  Rhiddull, 
were  to  run  a  rate,  to  decide  which  mould  be  firit  mar- 
ried to  the  ocean.  Severn  and  Vv'ye,  having  a  great  jour- 
ney to  go,  chofe  their  way  through  fofr  meadows,  and 
kept  on  at  a  traveller's  pace ;  whilft  RinddaU,  piefuming 
Oil  her  fhort  journey,  Ibid  before  me  went  out,  and,  to 
recover  her  loll  time,  runs  furioufly  in  a  diilracted  manntr. 

Powis  is  the  paradife  of  IVaks. 

Fix  thy  pale  in  Severn,  Severn  will  be  as  before, 

THE      END. 


POPULAR 


SUPERSTITIONS. 


JL  T  will  fcarcely  be  conceived  how  great  a  number  ci 
fuperilitious  notions  and  practices  are  (till  remaining  and 
prevalent  in  different  parts  of  thefe  kingdoms,  many  of 
which  are  Mill  ufed  and  alluded  to  even  in  and  about  the 
metropolis ;  and  every  perfon,  however  carefully  educated, 
will,  upon  examination,  find  that  he  has  fomehow  or  other 
imbibed  and  ilored  up  in  his  memory  a  much  greater 
number  of  thefe  rules  and  maxims  than  he  could  at  mil 
have  imagined/ 

To  account  for  this,  we  need  only  turn  our  recollection 
towards  what  paffed  in  our  childhood,  and  reflect  on  the 
avidity  and  pleafure  with  which  we  lifrened  to  (lories  of 
ghofts,  witches,  and  fairies,  told  us  by  our  maids  and 
nurfes  :   and  even  among  thofe  whcfe  parents  had  the 

A  good 
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good  fenfe  to  prohibit  fuch  relations,  there  is  fcarce  one  in 
a  thoufand  but  may  remember  to  have  heard,  from  fome 
antiquated  maiden  aunt  or  coufin,  the  various  omens  that 
have  announced  the  approaching  deaths  of  different 
branches  of  the  family ;  a  copious  catalogue  of  things 
lucky  and  unlucky;  a  variety  of  charms  to  cure  warts, 
the  cramp,  and  tooth-ach  ;  preventatives  againft  the  night- 
mare ;  with  obfervations  relative  to  fympathy,  denoted  by 
ihiverings,  burning  of  the  cheeks,  and  itchings  of  the 
eyes  and  elbows.  The  effects  of  ideas  of  this  kind  are 
not  eafily  got  the  better  of;  and  the  ideas  themlelves 
rarely,  if  ever,  forgotten. 

■Jn  former  times  thefe  notions  wrere  fo  prevalent,  that  it 
was  deemed  little  lefs  than  atheifm  to  doubt  them  ;  and  in 
many  inftances  the  terrors  caufed  by  them  embittered  the 
lives  of  a  great  number  of  perfons  of  all  ages,  by  degrees 
almofr.  fhutting  them  out  of  their  own  houles,  and  deter- 
ring them  from  going  from  one  village  to  another  after 
iun-fet.     The  room  in  which  the  head  of  a  family  had 
died,  was  for  a  long  time  untenanted  ;  particularly  if  they 
died  without  a  will,  or  were  iuppoied  to  have  entertained 
any  particular  religious  opinions.     But  if  any  difconfolate 
old  maiden,  or  love-croffed  bachelor,  happened  to  difpatch 
themfelves  in  their  garters,  the  room  where  the  deed  was 
perpetrated  became  for  ever  after  uninhabitable,  and  not 
unfrequently.  was  nailed  up.    If  a  drunken  farmer,  return- 
ing from  market,  fell  from  Old  Dobbin,  and  broke  his 
neck — or  a  carter,  under  the  fame  predicament,  tumbled 
from  his  cart  or  waggon,  and  was  killed  by  it — that  fpot 
was  ever  after  haunted,  and  impafTable.     In  fhort,  there 
was  fcarcely  a  bye-lane  or  crofs-way  but  had  its  ghofr, 
who  appeared  in  the  fhape  of  a  headlefs  cow  or  horfe ; 

or, 
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er,  clothed  all  in  white,  glared  with  its  faucer  eyes  over  a 
gate  or  ftile.  Ghoils  of  fuperior  rank,  when  they  appeared 
abroad,  rode  in  coaches  drawn  by  fix  headlefs  horfes,  and 
driven  by  headlefs  coachmen  and  poftilions^  Almoft  every 
ancient  manor-houfe  was  haunted  by  fome  one  at  leaft  of 
rts  former  matters  or  miflreiTes  ;  where,  befides  diverfe 
other  noifes,  that  of  telling  money  was  diftindtly  heard  : 
and  as  for  the  churchyards,  the  number  of  ghofts  that 
walked  there,  according  to  the  village  computation,  almcft 
equalled  the  living  parifhioners  :  to  pafs  them  at  night, 
was  an  atchievement  not  to  be  attempted  by  any  one  in 
the  parim,  the  fextons  excepted,  who  perhaps  being  par- 
ticularly privileged,  to  make  ufe  of  the  common  expref- 
fion,  never  faw  any  thing  worfe  than  themfelves. 

Terrible  and  inconvenient  as  thefe  matters  might  be, 
they  were  harmlefs,  compared  with  the  horrid  confequences- 
attending  the  belief  of  witchcraft,  which,  to  the  eternal- 
difgrace  of  this  country,  even  made  its  way  into  our  courts 
of  judicature,  and  pervaded  and  poifoned  the  minds  of 
the  judges.  At  prefent,  no  one  can,  without  a  mixture  of 
ihame,  remorfe,  and  indignation,  read  of  hundreds  of  poor 
innocent  perfons  who  fell  victims  to  this  ridiculous  opi- 
nion, and  who  were  regularly  murdered  under  the  fanclion 
of,  and  with  all  the  forms  of,  the  law.  Sometimes,  by 
the  combination  of  wicked  and  artful  perfons,  thefe  notions 
were  made  ftalking-horfes  to  intereft  and  revenge. 

The  combinations  here  alluded  to,  were  praclifed  by 
fome  popifli  priefls  during  the  reign  of  King  James  I. 
who  was  himfelf  a  believer  in  witchcraft.  Thefe  priefls, 
in  order  to  advance  the  interefi  of  their  religion,  or  rather 
their  own  emolument,  pretended  to  have,  the  power  of 
carting  out  devils  from  demoniacs  and  perfons  bewitched  ; 

A  2  and 
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aYtd  for  this  purpofe  fuborned  feme  artful  and  Idle  youths 
and  wenches  to  act  the  part  of  perfons  bewitched,  and  to 
f.ifFer  themfelves  to  be  difpofiefied  by  their  prayers,  and 
fprinklings  with  holy  Water.  In  order  to  perform  thefe 
parts,  they  were  to  counterfeit  violent  fits  and  convulfions, 
on  figns  given  them  ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  popular 
notions,  to  vomit  up  crooked  nails,  pins,  needles,  coals, 
and  other  rubbifh,  privately  conveyed  to  them.*  It  was, 
befi'des,  generally  thought  neceffary  to  accufe  fome  perfon 
of  having  bewitched  them  ;  a  poor  fuperannuated  man,  or 
peevifh  old  woman,  was  therefore  pitched  on,  whofe  de- 
tection, indictment,  and  execution,  were  to  terminate  the 
viilany.  Luckily  thefe  combinations  were  at  length  dif- 
covered  and  expofed  ;  but  it  muft  make  the  blood  of  every 
humane  perfon  thrill  with  horror,  to  hear  that  in  New 
England  there  were  at  one  time  upwards  of  three  hundred 
perfons  all  imprifoned  for  witchcraft.  Confuted  and  ridi- 
culed as  thefe  opinions  have  lately  been,  the  feeds  of  them 
fiill  remain  in  the  mind,  and  at  different  times  have  at- 
tempted to  fpring  forth  ;  witnefs  the  Cock-lane  Ghoft, 
and  the  difturbance  at  Stockwell.  Indeed  it  is  within 
thefe  very  few  years  that  witchcraft  has  been  erafed  from 
among  the  crimes  cognizable  by  a  jury. 

In 


*  Since  the  printing  of  the  firft  edition  of  this  work,  a  farce 
fomewhat  fimilar  was  performed  in  the  ve  dry -room  of  the  Temple 
church,  in  the  city  of  Briftol,  by  one  George  Lv.kins,  a  ta'yl&r,  of 
Yatton,  Somerietfliire.  This  impoltor  pretended  to  have  been  pof- 
fefled  by  the  Devil  for  eighteen  years,  and  at  that  prefent  time  to 
have  no  Ids  than  feven  devils  quartered  in  him;   in  proof  of  which 

he 
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In  order  to  give  a  methodical  view  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Superftition  now  and  formerly  current  in  this  country, 
I  (hall  arrange  my  fubjecl:  under  the  following  heads : 
Ghofts  —  Witches,  Sorcerers,  and  Witchcraft — Fairies- 
Corps,  Candles,  &c. — Second  Sight — Omens— Things 
lucky  and  unlucky — Spells,  Charms,  and  other  fanciful 
Devices  for  preventing  and  curing  Diforders — Superftitious- 
Methods  of  obtaining  a  Knowledge  of  Future  Events- 
Sympathy — and  Mifcellaneous  Superftitions. 


G     H     O     S     T     S, 

J%  GHOST  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fpirit  of  a  perforr 
deeeafed,  who  is  either  commifiioned  to  return  for  fome 
cfpeeial  errand,  fuch  as  the  ciifcovery  of  a  murder,  to  pro- 
cure reftitution  of  lands  or  money  unjuftly  withheld  from 
an  orphan  or  widow — or,  having  committed  fome  injuftice 


he  howled,  harked,  and  counterfeited  the  rnoft  violent  convulf;ons, 
occafionally  fwearing  and  blafpheming  in  a  manner  too  mocking  to- 
repeat  :  at  other  limes  he  fung  leveral  jovial  and  hunting  fongs,  in 
ditFerent  voices.  But  what  feems  the  moft  extraordinary,  is,  that 
feven  clergymen  were  found  (one  to  each  devil)  fo  extremely  weak 
and  credulous  as  to  be  impofed  on  by  this  nonfenfe,  and  ferioufly 
to  join  in  expelling  thefe  evil  fpiiits  by  prayer  ;  and  one  of  them 
carried  it  ftill  farther,  by  returning  publick  thanks  in  Yatton  church 
for  the  fuccefs  of  their  endeavours,  and  the  happy  delivery  of  their 
patient.. 

A  3  whiLt 
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whilft  living,  cannot  reft  till  that  is  redreffed.  Sometimes 
the  occafion  of  fpirits  revifiting  this  world,  is  to  inform 
their  heir  in  what  fecret  place,  or  private  drawer  in  an  old 
trunk,  they  had  hidden  the  title-deeds  of  the  eftate ;  or 
where,  in  troublefome  times,  they  buried  their  money  and 
plate.  Some  Ghofts  of  murdered  perfons,  whofe  bodies 
have  been  fecretly  buried,  cannot  be  at  eafe  till  their  bones 
have  been  taken  up,  and  depofited  in  confecrated  ground, 
with  all  the  rites  of  Chriftian  burial.  This  idea  is  the 
remains  of  a  very  old  piece  of  Heathen  Superftitiqn  : 
The  Ancients  believed  that  Charon  was  not  permitted  to 
ferry  over  the  Ghofts  of  unburied  perfons/ but  that  they 
wandered  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  river  Styx  for  an 
hundred  years,,  after  which  they  were  admitted  to  a  paftfage. 
This  is  mentioned  by  Virgil: 

Hcec  omnis  quam  cernis,  inpps  inhumataque  turba  eft  :. 
Portitor  ille,  Charon;   hi  quos  vehit  unda,  fepulti.. 
Nee  ripas  datur  horrendas,  nee  rauca  fluenta, 
Tra-nfportare  prius  quam  fedibus  offa  quierunr. 
Centum  errant  annos,   volitantque  haec  littora  circum  ^ 
T'jni,  demum- admiffi,  ftagna  exoptata  revifuat. 

Sometimes  Ghofts  appear  in  confequenge  of  an  agree- 
ment made,  whilft  living,  with  fome  particular  friend, 
that  he  who  firft  died  mould  appear  to  the  furvivor. 

Gl anvil  tells  us  of  the  Ghoft  of  a  perfon  who  had 
lived  but  a  diforderly  kind  of  life,  for  which  it  was  con- 
demned to  wander  up  and  down  the  earth,  in  the  com- 
pany of  evil  fpirits,  till  the  day  of  judgment. 

In  moil  of  the  relations  of  Ghofts,  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  mere  aerial  beings,  without  fubftance,  and  that  they 
can  pafs  through  walls  and  other  folid  bodies  at  pleafure. 
A  particular  inftance  of  this  is  given,  in  Relation  the  27th, 

ir\ 
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in  Glanvil's  Collection,  where  one  David  Hunter,  neat- 
herd to  the  Bifhop  of  Down  and  Connor,  was  for  n  long 
time  haunted  by  the  apparition  of  an  old  woman,  whom 
he  was  bv  a  fecrct  impulfe  obliged  to  follow  whenever  (he 
appeared,  which  he  fays  he  did  fur  a  considerable  time, 
even  if  in  bed  with  his  wife  :  and  becaufe  his  wife  could 
not  hold  him  in  his  bed,  (he  would  go  too,  and  walk  after 
him  till  day,  though  ihe  faw  nothing ;  but  his  little  dog 
was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  apparition,  that  he  would 
follow  it  as  wejl  as  his  matter.  If  a  tree  flood  in  her  walk, 
he  obfcrved  her  always  to  go  through  it. — Notwithstand- 
ing this  feeming  immateriality,  this  very  Ghost  was  not 
without'  fome  fubilance  ;  for,  having  performed  her  errand, 
Ihe  defired  Hunter  to  lift  her  from  the  ground  ;  in  the 
doing  of  which,  he  fays,  (lie  felt  juft  like  a  bag  of  fea- 
thers.— We  fometimes  alfo  read  of  Gliosis  linking  violent 
blows ;  and  that,  if  not  made  way  for,  they  overturn  all 
impediments,  like  a  furious  whirlwind.  Glanvil  mentions 
an  infbnce  of  this,  in  Relation  17th,  of  a  Dutch  lieute- 
nant, who  had  the  faculty  of  feeing  Gliosis  ;  and  who, 
being  prevented  making  way  for  one  which  he  mentioned 
to  fome  friends  as  coming  towards  them,  was,  with  his 
companions,  violently  thrown  down,  and  forely  bruifed; 
We  further  learn,  by  Relation  16th,  that  the  hand  of  a 
Ghoft  is  '  as  cold  as  a  clod.' 

The  ufual  time  at  which  Gliosis  make  their  appearance 
is  midnight,  and  feldom  before  it  is  dark ;  though  fome 
audacious  fpirits  have  been  faid  to  appear  even  by  day- 
light: but  of  this  there  are  few  inshnces,  and  thofe  mcuMy 
Ghosts  who  have  been  laid,  perhaps  in  the  Red  Sea  (of 
which  more  hereafter),  and  whose  times  of  confinement 
were  expired ;  thefe,  like  felons  coniinsd  to  the  lighters, 

are 
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are  faid  to  return  more  troublefome  and  daring  than  before. 
No  G  lion's  can  appear  on  Chriftmas  eve;  this  Shakefpeare 
lias  put  into  ths  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  in- 
Hamlet. 

Ghosts  commonly  appear  in  the  fame  drefs  they  ufu- 
ally  wore  whilft  living,  though  they  are  fometimes  clothed 
all  in  white;  but  that  is  chiefly  the  churchyard  Ghofts, 
who  have  no  particular  bullnefs,  but  feem  to  appear  pro 
bono  publico,  or  to  fcare  drunken  ruflics  from,  tumbling 
over  their  graves. 

I  cannot  learn  that  Ghofis  carry  tapers  in  their  hands, 
as  they  are  fometimes  depicted,  though  the  room  in  whiclv 
they  appear,  if  without  fire  or  candle,  is  frequently  faid 
to  be  as  light  as  day.  Dragging  chains  is  not  the  fafhion 
of  Englim  Ghofis  ;  chains  and  black  veflments  being 
chiefly  the  accoutrements  of  foreign  fpeclres,  feen  in  arbi- 
trary governments  :  dead  or  alive,  Englim  fpirits  are  free. 
One  inflance,  however,  of  an  Englim  Ghoft  dreffed  in 
black,  is  found  in  the  celebrated  ballad  of  William  and 
Margaret,  in  the  following  lines  : 

And  clay-cold  was  her  lily  hand, 
That  held  her  fable  Jhrowdi 

This,  however,  may  be  confidered  as  a  poetical  licence, 
ufed  in  all  likelihood  for  the  fake  of  the  oppofition  of  lily 
to  fable. 

If,  during  the  time  of  an  apparition,  there  is  a  lighted 
candle  in  the  room,  it  will  burn  extremely  blue  :  this  is  fo 
univerfally  acknowledged,  that  many  eminent  philofophers 
have 'butted  themfelvcs  in  accounting  for  it,  without  once 
doubting  the  truth  of  the  hSt.  Dogs  too  have  the  faculty 
of  feeing  fpirits,  as  is  inftanccd  in  David  Hunter's  relation,, 
above  quoted  j  but  in  that  cafe  they  ufually  fliew  figns  of 

terror. 
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terror,  by  whining  and  creeping  to  their  ma  lev  for  pro- 
tection :  and  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  they  often  fee 
things  of  this  nature  when  their  owner  cannot ;  there  be- 
ing  fome  perfons,  particularly  thofe  born  on  a  Chriftrnas 
eve,  who  cannot  fee  fpirits. 

The  coming  of  a  fpirit  is  announced,  fome  time  before 
its  appearance,  by  a  variety  of  loud  and  dreadful  noifes ; 
fometimes  rattling  in  the  old  hall  like  a  coach  and  fix, 
and  rumbling  up  and  down  the  ftair-cafe  like  the  trundling 
of  bowls  or  cannon  balls.  At  length  the  door  flies  open, 
and  the  fpec"lre  ftaiks  flowly  up  to  the  bed's  foot,  and 
opening  the  curtains,  looks  ftedfaftly  at  the  perfon  in  bed 
by  whom  it  is  feen  ;  a  ghoft  being  very  rarely  vifible  to 
more  than  one  perfon,  although  there  are  feveral  in  com- 
pany. It  is  here  neceiTary  to  obferve,  that  it  has  been 
imiverfally  found  by  experience,  as  well  as  affirmed  by 
diverfe  apparitions  themfelves,  that  a  Ghoft  has  not  the 
power  to  fpeak  till  it  has  been  firft  fpoken  to ;  fo  that, 
notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the  bufinefs  on  which  it 
may  come,  every  thing  muft  ftand  ftill  till  the  perfon 
vifited  can  find  fufficient  courage  to  fpeak  to  it :  an  event 
that  fometimes  does  not  take  place  for  many  years.  It 
has  not  been  found  that  female  Ghofts  are  more  loqua-- 
cious  than  thofe  of  the  male  {ex,  both  being  equally 
retrained  by  this  law. 

The  mode  of  addrefTing  a  Ghoft,  is  by  commanding 
it,  in  the  name  of  the  Three  Perfons  of  the  Trinity,  to 
tell  you  who  it  is,  and  what  is  its  bufinefs :  this  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  repeat  three  times;  after  which  it  will,  in 
a  low  and  hollow  voice,  declare  its  fatisfaeYion  ?.t  being 
fpoken  to,  and  defire  the  party  addrefTing  it  not  to  be 
atoid,  for  it  will  do  him  no  harm.    This  being  premifed* 

it 
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it  commonly  enters  into  its  narrative  ;  which  being  com- 
pleted, and  its  requeft  or  commands  given,  with  injunc- 
tions that  they  be  immediately  executed,  it  vanishes  away, 
frequently  in  a  flafh  of  light;  in  which  cafe,  fome  G holts 
have  been  fo  confiderate  as  to  define  the  party  to  whom 
they  appeared  to  fhut  their  eyes  :  iometimes  its  departure 
is  attended  with  delightful  mufic.     During  the  narration 
of  its  bufmefs,  a  Ghoft  muft  by  no  means  be  interrupted 
by  queftions  of  any  kind ;    fo  doing  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous :  if  any  doubts  arife,  they  muft  be-  ftated  after  the 
fpirit  has  done  its  tale.     Queftions  refpecting  its  ftate,  or 
the  ftate  of  any  of  their  former  acquaintance,  are  offenfive, 
and  not  often  anfwered ;  fpirits,  perhaps,  being  remained 
from  divulging  the  fecrets  of  their  prifon-houfe.     Occa- 
fionally  fpirits  will  even  condefcend  to  talk  on  common, 
occurrences,  as  is  inftanced  by  Glanvil  in  the  apparition 
of  Major  George  Sydenham  to  Captain  William  Dyke, 
Relation  ioth,  wherein  the  Major  reproved  the  Captain  for 
fuffering  a  fword  which  he  had  given  him  to  grow  rufty  ; 
faying,  '  Captain,  Captain,  this  fword  did  not  ufe  to  be 
*  kept  after  this  manner  when  it  was  mine.'    This  atten- 
tion to  the  Hate  of  arms  was  a  remnant  of  the  Major's 
profeffional  duty  when  living. 

It  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  Ghofts  do  not  go  about 
their  bufmefs  like  perfons  of  this  world.  In  cafes  of 
murder,  a  Ghoft,  inftead  of  going  to  the  next  juftice  of 
the  peace,  and  laying  its  information,  or  to  the  neareft 
relation  of  the  perfon  murdered,  appears  to  fome  poor 
labourer  who  knows  none  of  the  parties,  draws  the  cur- 
tains of  fome  decrepit  nurfe  or  alms-woman,  or  hovers 
about  the  plarc  where  his  body  is  depofitf.d.  The  fame 
circuitous  mode  is  purfued  with  refpedt  to  redreffing  in- 
jured: 
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jured  orphans  or  widows  ;  when  it  feems  as  if  the  Hiortefl 
and  mod  certain  way  would  be,  to  go  to  the  perfon  guilty 
of  the  injuftice,  and  haunt  hicn  continually  till  he  be  ter- 
rified into  a  restitution.  Nor  are  the  pointing  out  loft 
writings  generally  managed  in  a  more  fummary  way  ;  the 
Ghoft  commonly  applying  to  a  third  perfon,  ignorant  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  a  ft. anger  to  all  concerned. — But  it 
is  prefumptuous  to  fcrutinize  too  far  into  thefe  matters : 
Ghofts  have  undoubtedly  forms  and  cuftoms  peculiar  to 
themfelves. 

If,  after  the  firft  appearance,  the  perfons  employed 
neglect,  or  are  prevented  from,  performing  the  meffage 
or  bufinefs  committed  to  their  management,  the  Ghoft 
appears  continually  to  them,  at  firft  with  a  difcontented, 
next  an  angry,  and  at  length  with  a  furious  countenance, 
threatening  to  tear  them  in  pieces  if  the  matter  is  net 
forthwith  executed ;  fometimes  terrifying  them,  as  in 
Glanvil's  Relation  26th,  by  appearing  in  many  formidable 
fliapes,  and  fometimes  even  giving  them  a  violent  blow. 
Of  blows  given  by  Ghofts  there  are  many  inftances,  and 
fome  wherein  they  have  been  followed  with  an  incurable 
lamenefs. 

It  (hould  have  been  obferved  that  Ghofts,  in  delivering 

their  commifftons,  in  order  to  enfure  belief,  communicate 

to  th2  perfons  employed  fome  fecret,  known  only  to  the 

parties  concerned  and  themfelves,  the  relation  of  which 

always  produces  the  effect  intended. —  The  bufinefs  being 

completed,  Ghofts  appear  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 

faying  they  ftiall  now  be  at  reft,   and  will  never  more 

difturb  any  one ;  and,  thanking  their  agents,  by  way  of 

reward  communicate  to  them  fomething  relative  to  them- 

felves3  which  they  will  never  reveal. 

Some- 
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Sometimes  Ghofls  appear,  and  difcurb  a  houfe,  wi  h~ 
tout  deigning  to  give  any  reafon  for  (o  doing :  with  tliefe, 
the.fhorteft  and  only  way  is  to  exorcife,  and  eject  them  ; 
or,  as  the  vulgar  term  is,  lay  them.  For  this  purpefe 
there  mud  be  two  or  three  clergymen,  and  the  ceremony 
mud  be  performed  in  Latin  ;  a  language  that  flrikes  the 
mod  audacious  Ghoft  with  terror.  A  Ghoft  may  be  laid 
for  any  term  iefs  than  an  hundred  years,  and  in  any  place 
or  body,  full  or  empty ;  as,  a  folid  oak — the  pommel  of 
a  fword — a  barrel  of  beer,  if  a  yeoman  or  fimple  gentle- 
man— or,  if  an  efquire  or  a  juftice,  in  a  pipe  of  wine. 
But  of  all  places,  the  mod  common,  and  what  a  Ghoft 
leaft  likes,  is  the  Red  Sea  ;  it  being  related,  in  many  in- 
fiances,  that  Ghofls  have  moft  earnefilv  befought  the  ex- 
orcifts  not  to  confine  them  in  that  place.  It  is  neverthe- 
kfs  confidered  as  an  indifputable  fuel,  that  there  are  an 
infinite  number  laid  there,  perhaps  from  its  being  a  fafer 
prifon  than  any  other  nearer  at  hand  ;  though  neither  hif- 
tory  nor  tradition  gives  us  any  inltance  of  Ghofls  efcaping 
or  returning  from  this  kind  of  tranfpoftation  before  their 
time. 

Having  thus  given  the  mod  finking  outlines  of  the 
popular  Superflitions  refpe&ing  Ghofls,  I  (hall  next  treat 
of  another  fpeeies  cf  human  apparition,  which,  though  it 
fomething  refemble  ir,  does  not  come  under  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  Ghoft.  Thefe  are  the  exact  figures  and  refem- 
blances  of  pe:fons  then  living,  often  feen  not  only  by  their 
friends  at  a  diftance,  but  many  times  by  themfelves  ;  of 
which  there  are  feveral  inftances  in  Aubcry's  Mifcclla.u'es  : 
one,  of  Sir  Richard  Napier,  a  phyfician  of  London,  who 
being  on  the  road  from  Bedfordshire  to  vifit  a  friend  in 
Berkfhire,  faw  at  an  inn  his  own  apparition  lying  on  the 

bed 
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bed  as  a  dead  corpfe ;  he  neverthelefs  went  forward,  and 
died  in  a  (hort  time  :  another,  of  Lady  Diana  Ricii, 
■daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Holland,  who  met  her  own 
apparition  walking  in  a  garden  at  Kenfington,  and  died 
a  month  after  of  the  fmall-pox.  Thefe  apparitions  are 
called  Fetches,  or  Wraiths,  and  in  Cumberland,  Swarths ; 
they  mod:  commonly  appear  to  diflant  friends  and  rela- 
tions, at  the  very  inftant  preceding  the  death  of  the  perfon 
whofe  figure  they  put  on.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  inftances 
above  mentioned,  there  is  a  greater  interval  between  the 
appearance  and  death. 


W    I    T    C    H    E    S. 


A 


WITCH  is  almoft  univerfally  a  poor,  decrepit, 
fuperannuated  woman,  who,  being  in  great  diltreis,  is 
tempted  by  a  man  clothed  in  a  black:  coat  or  gown  ; 
fometimes,  as  in  Scotland,  wearing  alfo  a  bluifh  band  and 
hand-cuffs,  that  is,  a  kind  of  turn-up  linen  tleeve :  this 
man  promifes  her,  if  (he  will  fign  a  contract  to  become 
his,  both  foul  and  body,  [he  mall  want  for  nothing,  and 
that  he  will  revenge  her  upon  all  her  enemies.  The  agree- 
ment being  concluded,  he  gives  her  fome  trifling  mm  of 
money,  from  half  -a- crown  down  to  four-pence,  to  bind 
the  bargain  ;  then  cutting  or  pricking  her  ringer,  caufes 
her  to  fign  her  name,  or  make  a  crofs  as  her  mark,  with 
her  blood,  on  a  piece  of  parchment :  what  is  the  form  of 
thefe  contracts,  is  no  where  mentioned.     In  addition  to 

£  this 
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-tills  fignature,  in  Scotland,  the  Devil  made  the  Witches 
put  one  hand  to  the  fole  of  their  foot,  and  the  other  to 
the  crown  of  their  head,  thereby  fignifying  they  were 
entirely  his.  In  making  thefe  bargains  there  is  fometimes 
a  great  deal  of  haggling,  as  is  inftanced  in  the  account  of 
the  negociation  between  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Devil, 
before  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  publifhed  in  Echard's  Hif- 
tory  of  England.  Before  the  Devil  quits  his  new  recruit, 
he  delivers  to  her  an  imp  or  familiar,  and  fometimes  two 
or  three ;  they  are  of  different  kinds  and  Forms,,  feme 
refcmbling  a  cat  or  kitten,  others  a  mole,  a  miller  fly,  or 
fome  other  infect  or  animal :  thefe  are  to  come  at  her  call, 
to  do  fuch  mifchief  as  fhe  mall  direct  them  ;  at  ftated 
times  of  the  day  they  fuck  her  blood,  through  teats  on~ 
different  parts  of  her  body  :  thefe  on  infpection  appear 
red  and  raw.  Feeding,  fuckling,  or  rewarding  thefe  imps, 
was  by  law  declared  felony. 

There  are,  it  is  held,  three  forts  of  Witches.  The 
iirft  can  hurt,  but  not  help :  thefe,  from  their  diabolical 
qualities,  are  called  Black  Witches.  The  fecond  fort  can 
help,  but  not  hurt :  thefe  are  unhappy  perfons,  who,  for 
the  power  of  curing  difeafes,  finding  ftolen  goods,  and 
xloing  other  adls  of  utility,  for  which  they  take  money, 
become  bond  flaves  to  the  Devil ;  they  are  at  continual 
enmity  with  the  Black  Witches,  infomuch  that  one  or  the 
other  often  fall  a  facrifice  to  their  wicked  arts :  thefe  are 
commonly  ftyled  White  Witches.  The  third  fort  are 
thofe  who  can  both  help  and  hurt ;  and,  as  they  feem  a 
fort  of  mixture  between  White  and  Black,  and  wanting  a 
name,  may,  without  any  great  impropriety,  be  named 
Grey  Witches. 

But 
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Bur  ro  return  to  the  common  Witch,  which  feems  of 
the  black  fort,  we  do  not  find  that,  in  confequence  of  her 
wicked  compact,  Hie  enjoys  much  of  the  good  things  or 
this  world,  but  ftill  continues  in  abject  penury.  Some- 
times indeed  (he,  in  company  with  others  of  her  lifter- 
hood,  are  carried  through  the  air  on  brooms,  fpits,  &c 
to  diftant  meetings,  or  fabbaths,  of  Witches ;  but  for  this 
they  mult  anoint  themfelves  with  a  certain  magical  oint- 
ment, given  them  by  the  Devil. 

At  thefe  meetings  they  have  feaftings,  mufic,  and 
dancing,  the  Devil  himfelf  fometimes  condefcending  to 
play  en  the  pipe,  or  cittern  ;  and  lb  me  of  them  have  car- 
nal copulation  with  him,  the  produce  of  which  is  toads 
and  ferpents  :  fometimes  the  Devil,  to  oblige  a  male  Witch 
or  Wizard,  of  which  there  are  fome  few,  puts  en  the 
fhape  of  a  woman.  Mr.  Sinclair  tells  us,  in  his  book 
intitled  The  Invilible  World,  that  one  William  Barton, 
who,  with  his  wife,  was  burnt  in  Scotland  for  Witch- 
craft, confefled  that  he  lay  with  the  Devil  in  the  fhape  of 
a  gentlewoman,  and  had  fifteen  pounds  of  him  in  good 
money;  but  this  he  again  denied  before  his  execution. 
His  wife  confefled  that  the  Devil  went  before  them  to  a 
dancing,  in  the  lhape  of  a  dog,  playing  upon  a  pair  of 
pipes ;  and,  coming  down  the  hill  back  again,  he  carried 
the  candle  in  his  bottom,  under  his  tail,  which  played  ey 
wig  wpg,  wig  wag :  that,  fhe  faid,  was  almolt  all  the 
pleafure  Hie  ever  had.  Generally,  before  the  afiembly 
breaks  up,  they  all  have  the  honour  of  faluting  Satan's 
pofteriors,  who,  for  that  ceremony,  ufually  appears  under 
the  figure  of  a  he-goat,  though  in  Scotland  it  was  per- 
formed when  he  appeared  under  the  human  form.  In 
their  way  to  and  from  thefe  meetings,  they  fometimes  fing 
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or  repeat  certain  barbarous  words :  in  going,  they  ufe- 
thefe  words — teat,  tout  a  tout,  tcuttought,  throughout  and. 
about;  in  returning',  rentum  ionner.iuni.  In  Scotland- it 
was  eonfeffed  and  depofed,  that,  at  forhe  of  thefe  meet- 
ings^ the  Devil  got  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  preached  a 
ferrrion  in  a  voice  hough  and gujl'ie ;  and  afterwards  caufed 
the  Witches  to  open  feveral  graves,  cut  of  which  they 
took  part  of  the  body,  the  joints  of  the  lingers  and  toes,, 
with  fome  of  the  winding-fheet :  this  was  to  prepare  a 
powder  for  magical  ufes. 

It  now  and  then  happens,  tint  Satan,  being  out  of 
humour,  or  for  diverfion,  beats  the  Witches  black  and; 
blue  with  the  fpit.s  and  brooms,  the  vehicles  of  their  tranf- 
portation,  and  plays  them  divers  other  unlucky  tricks. 
Any  one  repeating  the  name  of  God,  inftantly  puts  the 
whole'  aiTembly  to  flight-.. 

Here  likevvife  the  Devil  diftributes  apples,  difhes,  fpoons, 
or  otlier  trifles,  to  thofe  Witches  who  defire  to  torment. 
any  particular  perfon;    thefe   they  prefent   to.  them,   and-, 
thereby  obtain  a  power-over  them. 

When  a  Witch  wifhes  to  deftroy  any  one  to  whom 
me  bears  an  ill  will,  me  and  her  filler  Witches  make  an 
image  of  wax,  which,  with  many  ceremonies,  is  baptized 
by  the  Devil,  and  named  after  the  perfon  meant  to  be 
injured;  they  then  fiick  thorns  into  it,  and  fet  it  before  a 
fire  :  and,  as  the  wax  melts  by  the  heat,,  fo  the  body  of 
the  perfon  reprefented  decays  by  fickncfs,  with  great  tor- 
ture, having  the  fenfation  of  thorns  fiuck  into  his  or  her 
flefh. 

On  fome  occafior.s,  Witches  content  themfelves  with  a. 

lefs  cruel  revenge,  and  only  oblige  the  objects  of  their 

anger  to  fwallow  pins,,  crooked  nails,  dipt,  cinders,  r.nd- 

trafh 
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trafh  of  all  forts,  which  they  invifibly  convey  to  them,  or 
fend  them  by  their  imps.  Frequently  they  (hew  their 
fpite  by  drying  up  cows,  and  killing  oxen  j  which  lad 
they  have  particular  power  to  do,  becaufe,  as  the  ApofUe 
fays,  Doth  God  take  care  of  oxen  ?  1  Cor.  ix.  9.  For  any 
flight  offence,  they  prevent  butter  from  coming  in  the 
churn,  or  beer  from  working. 

Witches,  in  vexing  perfons,  fometimes  fend  a  num- 
ber of  evil  fpirits  into  them  ;  thefe,  as  they  (that  is,  the 
fpints)  have  informed  feveral  exorcifts,  are  aifo  of  different 
ranks  and  degrees.  In  one  Sarah  Williams  were  thefe  : 
Killico,  Hob,  and  a  third  anonymous ;  Coronell  Porto- 
richio,  Frateretto,  Fliberdiggibbet,  Horberdidance,  Toco- 
b.-itto,  and  Lufty  jolly  Jenkin,  PufTe  and  Purre,  Luftic 
Dickie  Cornerd  Cappe,  Nurre,  Mo  1  ken,  Wilken,  Hcle- 
modion,  and  Kellicocum.  Belides  thefe,  there  were  in 
others  Captain  Pippen,  Captain  Philpot,  Captain  Maho, 
and  Captain  Soforce  :  thefe  were  all  leaders.  There  were, 
alfo  fometimes,  with  thefe  Captains,  divers  private  fpirits; 
as  in  a  Mr.  Trayford  there  were,  Hilco,  Smalkin,  Hillio, 
Hiachto,  and  Luftie  Huff  Cap.  All  thefe  may  be  found 
in  a  book  intitled  Egregious  Popifh  Impofhares,  &e.  prac- 
tifed  by  Edmunds,  alias  Weftpn,  a  jefuit,  Sec.  published 
in  1603,  p.  49,  50. 

One  Mother  Samuel,  the  Witch  of  Warbois,  had  nine 
fpirits  that  belonged  to  her  and  her  family  5  two  of  their 
names  are  forgotten,  but  thole  of  the  other  feven  were 
Pluck,  Hard  name,  Catch — three  of  the  name  of  Smack, 
who  were  coufins — and  one  called  Blew.  Thefe  fpirits 
ufed  to  converfe  freely  with  the  children  of  Mr.  Throg- 
niorton,  whofe  houfe  they  troubled.  The  following  was 
a  dialogue  which  parted  between  the  eidejft  daughter,  a  girl 
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of  about  fcvcnteen,  and  one  of  the  Smacks,  whom  flic 
fuppofed  in  love  with  her. — '  From  whence  come  you, 
'  Mr.  Smack,  and  what  news  do  you  bring?'  The  fpirit 
anfwered  that-  "  he  came  from  fighting." — *  From  fight- 
ing!'  faid  (he;  c  with  whom,  I  pray  you  ?'  The  fpirit 
anfwered,  "  With  Pluck." — c  Where  did  you  fight,  I 

*  pray  V  faid  fhe.  7T»e  fpirit  anfwered,  "In  his  old  dame's- 
*.*  back-houfe,"^-which  is  an  old  houfe  (landing  in-Mothcr. 
Samuel's  yard  ;  and  they  fouglit  with  great  cowl  itaves.- 
this  laft  night. — *  And  who  got  the  maftery,  I  pray  yoju  ?' 
faid  (he.  He  anfwered,"  that  he  broke  Pluck's  head.'' — 
Said  fhe*,  c  I  would  that  he  had  broke  your  neck  alfo.' 
Saith  the  fpirity  **  Is  that  all  the  thanks  I  (hall  have  fur 
*'  my  labour.?" — '  Why,'  faith  (he,  '  do  you  look  fur 
*•  thanks  at  my  hand  ?    I  would  you  were  all  hanged  \ip, 

*  one  againfl  another,  and  Dame  and  all,  for  you  are  all 

*  naught :.  but  it  is  no  matter,'  faid  fhe  ;  CI  d;  not  well 
*-to  curfe  you.;  for  God,  I  trufr,  will  defend  me  from  ycu. 
'  all.' — So.  he  departed,  and  bade  farewel. — Soon  afer, 
"the  fees  Pluck  coming  with  his  head  hanging  down  ;  and 
lie  to'd  her  again  of  the  battle,  and  how  his  head  was 
broke.  When  he  was  gone,  Catch,  (he  faid,  came  limp-. 
ifior  with  a  broken  lc^r ;  and,  after  him,  Blew  brought  his 
arm  in  a  firing  :  but  they  threatened  that,  when  they. 
fhould  be  well,  they  would  join  together,  and  be  revenged 
of  Smack.  Next  time  that  Smack  came,  (he  told  him  of 
their  defign  ;  but  he  fet  them  at  light :  he  bragged  that  he 
could  beat  two  of  them  himfelf,  ar.d  his  coufin  Smack., 
would  be  on  his  fide. 

I   wilt,  not  tire  the  Reader  with  any  more  of  this, 
miserable  nonfenfc  :  but  what  can  we  think  of  a. court  of, 
.'icature,   that  would,  permit  fach  (luff  to  be  repeated 

before- 
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before  them  as  evidence  ?  Ncverthelefs  this,  and  fu:h  like, 
was  deemed  fufficient  to  condemn  a  man,  his  wife,  and. 
dauglrer,  who  were  all  executed.  The  old  woman,  it  is 
fan],  conferred  her  guilt ;  but  it  is  likewife  believed  file 
was,  at  that  time,  from  the  vexation  and  experiments  fhc 
had  undergone  by  way  of  trial,  rendered  infane. 

Frequently  Witches,  in  vexing  the  parlies  troubled, 
were  vifible  to  them  only  ;  r.nd,  when  they  have  flruck  at 
them  with  a  knife,  or  other  weapon,  the  Witches  have 
been  found  to  have  received  a  hurt  in  the  part  where  their 
apparitions  were  (Truck. 

Scratching  or  pricking  a  Witch,  fo  as  to  draw  blood 
of  her,  prevents  her  having  any  power  over  the  perfon 
lha;t  does  it,  provided  it  is  done  before  any  fpeJJ  lias  taken 
place  :  and  it  may  be  done  by  proxy,  for  one's  child  j, 
provided,  at  the  time,  it  is  faid  to  be  done  on  the  child's 
account,  or  for  its  fake. 

Witches,  perhaps  for  the  fake  of  air  and  exercife,  or 
to  vex  fquire,  ju.Vice*  and  parfon,.  of  the  village  wherein 
they  refide,  often  transform  themfelves  into  hares,  and 
lead  the  hounds  and  ifuntfman  a  long  and  fruitlefs  chace  :. 
thou  ah  this  is  fometimes  attended  with  danger  to  them- 
felves,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  the  trial  of  Julian 
Cox,  publifhed  by  Glanvil;  wherein  it  was  depofed,  by. 
the  himtfman,  that,  having  chafed  a  hare  till  it  was  fairly 
run  down,    he  flept  before  the  hounds,  to  take  it  up  ;. 
when,    to  his   great   amazement,    infiead  of  a  hare,    he 
fiound  old  Julian  !  breathlefs,  and  grovelling  on  the  earth,, 
with  her  globes  upwards  j  for  fo  he  termed  her.  backfide. 

There  are  various,experiments  and  trials,  for  discover- 
ing a  Witch.  Ons,  by  weighing  her  again't  the  church. 
Bible,  which,  if  /he  is  guilty,  will  preponderate-:  another, 

by 
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by  making  her  attempt  to  fay  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  this  no 
"U  itch  is  able  to  repeat  entirely,  but  will  omit  fome  part 
or  fentence  thereof.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  Witches 
do  not  heiitate  at  the  fame  place ;  fome  leaving  out  one 
part,  and  fome  another. 

Teats,  through  which  the  iffips  fuck,  are  indubitable 
marks  of  a  Witch  ;  thefe,  as  has  before  been  obferved, 
are  always  raw,  and  alio  infenfible  ;  and,  if  fqueezed, 
fometimes  yield  a  Jrop  ot   blood. 

A  Witch  cannot  weep  more  than  three  tears,  and  that 
only  out  of  the  left  eye  :  tills  want  oz  tears  was,  by  the 
witch- finders,  and  even  by  fome  judges,  ccnfidered  as  a 
very  fubftantial  proof  of  guilt. 

Swimming  a  W7itch  is  another  kind  of  popular  ordeal 
generally  praclifed  :  for  this,  me  moil  be  ftripped  naked, 
and  crofs  bound,  the  right  thumb  to  the  left  toe,  and  the 
left  thumb  to  the  right  toe  :  thus  prepared,  Ihe  is  thrown 
into  a  pond  or  river,  in  which,  if  guilty,  (he  cannot  fink  ; 
for  having,  by  her  compact  with  the  Devil,  renounced  the 
benefit  of  the  water  of  baptifm,  that  dement,  in  its  turn, 
renounces  her,  and  refufes  to  receive  her  into  its  bofom. 

Sir  Robert  Filmer  mentions  two  other  tells,  by  lire: 
the  firft,  by  burning  the  thatch  of  the  houfe  of  the  fufpected 
Witch  ;  the  other,  burning  any  animal  fuppofed  to  be 
bewitched  by  her,  as  a  hog  or  ox  ;  thefe,  it  was  held, 
would  force  a  Witch  to  confefs. 

The  trial  by  the  ftool,  was  another  method  ufed  for 
the  dif:ovcry  of  Witches  ;  it  was  thus  managed  :  Having 
taken  the  fufpeded  Witch,  fhe  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
a  room,  upon  a  ftool  or  table,  crofs-legged,  or  in  fome 
other  uneafy  pofture  ;  to  which  if  fhe  fubmits  not,  fhe  is 
then  bound  with  cords:  there  is  (he  watched,  and  kept 

without 
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without  meat  or  Deep,  for  the  fpace  of  four-and -twenty 
hours  (for,  they  fay,  within  tliat  time  they  fhall  fee  her 
imp  come  and  fuck).  A  little  hole  is  likewife  made  in  the 
door,  for  imps  to  come  in  at;  and,  left  it  fhould  come  in 
fome  lefs  difcernible  fhape,  they  that  watch  are  taught  to 
be  ever  and  anon  fweeping  the  room,  and,  if  they  fee  any 
fpiders  or  flies,  to  kill  them  ;  and,  if  they  cannot  kill 
them,  then  they  may  be  fure  they  are  imps. 

If  Witches,  under  examination  or  torture,  will  not 
confefs,  all  their  apparel  mud:  be  changed,  and  every  hair 
of  their  body  fhaven  off  with  a  fharp  razor,  left  they 
fecrcte  magical  charms  to  prevent  their  confefimg.  Witches 
are  moft  apt  to  confefs  on  Fridays. 

In  England,  Witchcraft  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
women;  the  reafon  affigned  is,  that  the  Devil  having  ex- 
perienced, in  the  temptation  of  Eve,  the  facility  with 
whteh  that  fex  are  led  a  ft  ray. — and  alfo  found  that,  \vhen 
they  once  deviate  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  they  become 
more  wicked  thsa  men — he  therefore  makes  his  attacks 
on  them,  in  preference  to  the  other  fex. 
^Not  only  women,  but  even  little  children,  have  been 
convicled  of  Witchcraft  in  Sweden,  as  may  be  feen  itt 
the  account  printed  in  Glanvil. 

Some  hair,  the  parings  of  the  nails,  and  urine,  of  any 
perfon  bewitched-— or,  ts  the- term  is,  labouring  under  an 
evfl  tongue — being  put  into  a  ftone  bottle,  with  crooked 
nails,  corked  clofe,  and  tied  down  with  wire,  and  hung 
up  the  chimney,  will  caufe  the  Witch  to  fuffer  the  moft 
acute  torments  imaginable,  till  the  bottle  is  uncorked,  and 
the  mixture  difperfed;  infomuch  that  they  will  even  rifle 
a  detection,  by  coming  to  the  houfe,  and  attempting  to 
pull  down. the  bottle. 

On. 
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On  meeting  a  fuppofed  Witch,  it  is  advifeable  to  take 
the  wall  of  her  in  a  town  or  ftreet,  and  the  right  hand  of 
her  in  a  lane  or  field  ;  and,  whilft  paffing  her,  to  clench 
both  hands,  doubling  the  thumbs  beneath,  the  fingers  : 
this  will  prevent  her  having  a  power  to  injure  the  perfon 
fo  doing  at  that  time.  It  is  well  to  falute  a  Witch  with 
civil  words,  on  meeting  her,  before  fhe  fpeaks,,  But  no 
prefents  of  apples,  eggs,  or  any  other  thing,  Ihould  be 
received  from  her  on  any  account. 

Some  perfons,  born  at  particular  times,  and  under  cer- 
tain combinations  of  the  planets,  have  the  power  of  diftin- 
guifhing  Witches  at  firft  fight.  One  of  thefe  perfons, 
named  Mathew  Hopkins,  of  Manningtree,  in  Effex,  with 
a  John  Stern,  and  a  woman  in  their  company,  were,  in 
1644,  permitted  to  go  round,  from  town  to  town,  through 
raoft  parts  of  Efiex,  Suffolk",  and  Huntingdonfhire,  with 
a  fort  of  commiflion  to  difcover  Witches  ;  nay,  it  is  faid, 
were  paid  twenty  (hillings  for  each  town  they  vifited. 
Many  perfons  were  pitched  upon  by  them,  and  through 
their  means  convi&ed  :  till  at  length  fome  gentlemen,  out 
of  indignation  at  Hopkins's  barbarity,  tied  him  in  the_ 
raanner  he  had  bound  others,  that  is,  thumbs  and  toes 
together ;  in  which  ftate,  putting  him  into  the  water,  he 
fwam.     This  cleared  the  country  of  them. 

The  following  ftatutc,  enacted  the  1  fl  of  King  James  T. 
will  fhew  that  the  belief  of  moft  of  the  articles  here  related 
was  not  confined  to  the  populace  ;  nor  was  it  repealed  tilfc 
the  9th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  I. 

'  Any  one  that  fhall  ufe,  praclife,  or  exercife  any  invo- 
'  cation  or  conjuration  of  any  cvill  or  wicked  fpirit,  or 
'  confult,  covenant  with,  entertaine  or  employ,  feede  or 
6  reward,  any  evill  or  wicked  fpirit,  to  or  for  any  intent 

4  or 
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or  purpofej  or  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman,  or  child, 
out  of  his,  her,  or  their  grave,  or  any  otlier  place  where 
"the  dead  body  relteth,  or  the  fkin,  bone,  or  other  part 
of  any  dead  perfon,  to  be  employed  or  ufed  in  any  man- 
ner of 'witchcraft,  forcery,  charme,  or  enchantment; 
or  (hall  ufe,  pradtife,  or  exercife  any  witchcraft,  enchant- 
ment, charme,  or  forcery,  whereby  any  perfon  (lull  be 
killed,  destroyed,  walled,  confumed,  pined,  or  lamed, 
in  his  or  her  body,  or  any  part  thereof,  fuch  offenders, 
duly  and  lawfully  convicted  and  attainted,  (hall  fuffer 
death. 

c  If  any  perfon  fhall  take  upon  him,   by  witchcraft, 
enchantment,  charme,  or  forcery,  to  tell  or  declare  in 
what  place  any  treafure  of  gold  or  filver  mould  or  might 
be  found  or  had  in  the  earth,  or  other  fecret  places,  or 
where  goods  or  things  loft  or  fioine  (liould  be  found  or 
become;  or  to  the  intent  to  provoke  any  perfon  to  un- 
lawful love ;    or  v.  hereby  any  cattell   or  goods  of  any 
perfon  (hall  be  deftroyed,   waded,  or  impaired ;  or  to 
deftroy  or  hurt  any  perfon  in  his  or  her  body,  though 
the  fame  be  not  effected,  &c.   a  yeare's  imprifonment 
and  pillory,  &c.  and  the  fecond  conviction,  death.' 
A  Witch  cannot  purfue  any  one  beyond  the  middle  of 
a  running  dream,  fo  as  to  have  any  power  over  them  be- 
yond that  limit. 


A    SOPs.* 
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SORCERERS,  or  MAGICIANS, 


A 


SORCEP.ER,  or  Magkian,  differs  from  a  witch 
in  this  :  A  witch  derives  all  her  power  from  a  compact 
with  the  Devil  j  a  Sorcerer  commands  him,  and  the  in- 
fernal: fpirits,  by  his  fkill  in  powerful  charms  and  invoca- 
tions ;  and  alio  foothes  and  entices  them  by  fumigations: 
for  tli2  devils  are  obferved  to  have  delicate  noftrils,  abo- 
minating and  flying  fome  kinds  of  itinks ;  witnefs  the 
flight  of  the  evil  fpirit  into  the  remote  parts  of  Egypt, 
driven  by  the  fmell  of  a  filh's  liver  burned  by  Tobit. 
They  are  alfo  found  to  be  peculiarly  fond  of  certain  per- 
fumes ;  infomuch  that  Lilly  informs  us  that  one  Evans, 
having  raifed  a  fpirit,  at  the  requeft  of  Lord  Bothwell  and 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  forgetting  a  fuffumigation,  the 
fpirit,  vexed  at  the  difappointment,  fnatched  him  from  out 
his  circle,  and  carried  him  from  his  houfe,  in  the  Mino- 
ries,  into  a  field  near  Batterfea-caufeway. 

King  James,  in  his  Dremonologia,  fa y s ,  c  The  art 
'  of  forcery  confifts  in  diverfe  forms  of  circles  and  con- 

*  jurations  rightly  joined  together,  few  or  more  in  num- 
'  ber,  according  to  the  number  of  perfons  conjurors  (al- 
4  waies  palling  the  fmgular  number),  according  to  the 
6  qualitie  of  the  circle,  and  form  of  the  apparition.  Two 
'  principall  things  cannot  well  in  that  errand  be  wanted  ■: 
«  holy  water  (whereby  the  Devill  mockes  the  papilts), 

*  and  fome  prefent  of  a  living  thing  unto  him.  There 
'  are  likewife  certaine  daies  and  houres  that  they  obferve 
<  in  this  purpofe.  Thefe  things  being  all  ready  and  pre- 
«  pared,  circles  are  made,  triangular,  quadrangular,  round, 

double, 
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*  double,  or  fingle,  according  to  the  forme  of  the  appa- 

*  ritian  they  crave.     But  to  fpeake  of  the  diverfe  formes 

*  of  the  circles,  of  the  innumerable  characters  and  croffes 
4  that  are  within  and  without,  and  out-through  the  fame  ; 
8  of  the  diverfe  formes  of  apparitions  that  the  craftie  fpirit 
x  illudes  them  with,  and  of  all  fuch  particulars  in  that 
c  action,  I  remit  it  to  over  many  that  have  bufied  their 
4  heads  in  defcribing  of  the  fame,  as  being  but  curious, 
4  and  altogether  unprofitable.    And  this  farre  only  I  touch, 

*  that,  when  the  conjured  fpirit  appeares,  which  will  not 
4  be  while  after  many  circumftances,  long  prayers,  and 

*  much  muttering  and  murmurings  of  the  conjurors,  like 
4  a  papift  prieft  difpatching  a  hunting  maffe — how  fcone, 
4  I  fay,  he  appeares,  if  they  have  miffed  one  jote  of  all 
4  their  rites ;  or  if  any  of  their  feete  once  flyd  over  the 
4  circle,  through  terror  of  his  fearful)  apparition,  he  paies 
4  hhv.felf  at  that  time,  in  his  owne  iiand,  of  that  due  debt 
4  which  they  ought  him,  and  otherwife  would  have  de- 
4  laied  longer  to  have  paied  him  :  I  mean,  he  carries  them 
4  with  him,  body  and  foule.  If  this  be  not  now  a  juft 
4  caufe  to  make  them  weary  of  thefe  formes  of  conjura- 
4  tion,  I  leave  it  to  you  to 'judge  upon ;  confidering  the 
4  longfomenefs  of  the  labour,  the  precife  keeping  of  daies 
4  and  hou'res  (as  I  have  faid),  the  terriblenefs  of  the  ap- 
4  parition,  and  the  prefent  peril  that  they  (land  in,  in 
4  miffing  the  leaft  circumftance  or  freite  that  they  ought 
4  to  obferve :  and,  on  the  other  part,  the  Devill  is  glad 
4  to  moove  them  to  a  plaine  and  fquare  dealing  with  him, 
4  as  I  faid  before/ 

This  is  a  pretty  accurate  defcription  of  this  mode  of 
Conjuration,  ftyled  the  Circular  Method  ;  but,  with  all 
due  refpeel  to  his  Majefty's  learning,  fquare  and  triangular 

C  circles 
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circles  are  figures  not  to  be  found  in  Euclid,  or  any  of  the 
common  writers  on  geometry.  But,  perhaps,  King  James 
learned  his  mathematics  from  the  fame  fyftem  as  Dr.  Sa- 
cheverell,  who,  in  one  of  his  fpeeches  or  fermons,  made 
ufe  of  the  following  fimile :  '  They  concur  like  parallel 
*  lines,  meeting  in  one  common  center/ 

Another  mode  of  confulting  fpirits  was  by  the  berry], 
by  means  of  a  fpeculator  or  feer  ;  who,  to  have  a  complete 
light,  ought  to  be  a  pure  virgin,  a  youth  who  had  not 
known  woman,  or  at  leaft:  a  perfon  of  irreproachable  life 
and  purity  of  manners.  The  method  of  fuch  confulta- 
tion  is  this :  The  conjuror  having  repeated  the  necedary 
charms  and  adjurations,  with  the  Litany,  or  invocation 
peculiar  to  the  fpirits  or  angels  he  wiih.es  to  call  (for  every 
one  has  his  particular  form),  the  feer  looks  into  a  chryflal 
or  berryl,  wherein  he  will  fee  the  anfwer,  reprefented  either 
by  types  or  figures;  and  fometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
will  hear  the  angels  or  fpirits  fpeak  articulately.  Their 
pronunciation  is,  as  Lilly  fays,  like  the  Irifh,  much  in  the 
throat. 

Lilly  defcribes  one  of  thefe  berryls  or  chryflals.  It 
was,  he  fays,  as  large  as  an  orange,  fet  in  filver,  with  a 
crofs  at  the  top,  and  round  about  engraved  the  names  of 
the  angels  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel.  A  delineation 
of  another  is  engraved  in  the  frontifpicce  to  Aubery's  Mif- 
cellanies. 

This  mode  of  enquiry  was  pra&ifed  by  Doctor  Dee, 
the  celebrated  mathematician :  his  fpeculator  was  named 
Kelly.  From  him,  and  others  praclifing  this  art,  we  have 
a  long  mufter-roll  of  the  infernal  hoft,  their  different  na- 
tures, tempers,  and  appearances.  Do-ilor  Reginald  Scot 
has  given  a  lift  of  fome  of  the  chiefs  of  thefe  devils  or 

fpirits, . 
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fpirits,  of  which  I  fhall  here  fet  down  two  or  three,  which, 
I  dare  fay,  the  Reader  will  think  fully  fufficient. 

*  Their  firft  and  principal  king  (which  is  the  Power 
4  of  the  Eaft)  is  called  Bacll,  who,  when  he  is  conjured 

*  up,  appeareth  with  three  heads  ;  the  firft  Hke  a  toad,  the 

*  fecond  like  a  man,  the  third  like  a  cat.     He  fpeaketh 
4  with  a  hoarfe  voice.     He  maketh  a  man  to  go  invifible. 

*  He  hath  under  his*  obedience   and  rule  fixty-and-fix 
'  legions  of  devils. 

*  The  firft  duke  under  the  Power  of  the  Eaft,  is  named 
'  Agares.    He  cometh  up  mildly,  in  the  likenefs  of  a  fair 

*  old  man,  riding  upon  a  crocodile,  and  carrying  a  hawk 

*  on  his  fift.   He  teacheth  prefently  all  manner  of  tongues ; 

*  he  fetcheth  back  all  fuch  as  run  away,  and  maketh  them 

*  run  that  ftand  ftill  j  he  overthroweth  all  dignities  fuper- 

*  natural  and  temporal  j  he  maketh  earthquakes ;  and  is 

*  of  the  order  of  virtues  j  having  under  his  regimen  thirty- 

*  one  legions. 

*  Marbas,  alias  Barbas,  is  a  great  prefident,  and  ap- 

*  peareth  in  the  form  of  a  mighty  lion  ;  but,  at  the  com- 

*  mandment  of  a  conjurer,  cometh  up  in  the  likenefs  of 
4  a  man,  and  anfwereth  fully  as  touching  any  thing  that 

*  is  hidden  or  fecret.  He  bringeth  difeafes,  and  cureth 
4  them  ;  he  promoteth  wifuom,  and  the  knowledge  of 
4  mechanical  arts,  or  handicrafts ;  he  changeth  men  into 
4  other  fhapes ;  and  under  his  prefidency  or  government 
4  are  thirty-fix  legions  of  devils  contained.' 

These  Sorcerers  or  Magicians  do  not  always  employ 
their  art  to  do  mifchief ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  frequently 
exert  it  to  cure  difeafes  inflicted  by  witches ;  to  difcover 
thieves  ;  recover  ftolen  goods ;  to  foretel  future  events, 
and  the  ftate  of  abfent  friends.  On  this  account,  they 
are  frequently  called  White  Witches, 

C  2  FAIRIES. 
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FAIRIES. 

X  H I  S  piece  of  Superftition  feems  to  come  from  the 
Eaft,  and  was  probably  imported  into  Europe  by  fome  of 
the  Cmfaders ;  as  this  kind  of  fpirits,  in  many  in.lances, 
refembles  the  genii,  of  whom  fo  many  wonderful  ftories 
are  told  by  the  Arabians  ;  though  fome  derive  them  from 
the  lares  and  larvae  of  the  Romans. 

Fairies,  according  to  the  popular  accounts  of  them, 
are  a  fort  of  intermediate  beings  between  men  and  fpirits ; 
having  bodies,  with  the  power  of  rendering  them  invifible, 
and  of  pafling  them  through  all  forts  of  inclofures.  They 
are  remarkably  fmail  of  Mature,  with  fair  complexions  \ 
v.'hcnce  they  obtained  the  name  of  Fairies.  Both. trials 
generally  clothed  in  green,  and  frequent 


*"■  n 
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groves,  mountains,  the  fouthern  fides  of  hills,  and  green 
meadows,  where  they  amufe  themfelves  with  dancing, 
hand  in  hand,  in  a  circle,  by  moonlight.  The  traces  of 
their  feet  are  vifible  next  morning  on  the  grafs,  and  are 
commonly  called  Fairy  Rings,  or  Circles. 

Fairies  appear  to  have  all  the  paflions  and  wants  of 
men,  but  are  great  lovers  of  cleanlinefs  and  propriety,  for 
the  obfervance  of  which  they  frequently  reward  fervants, 
by  dropping  money  in  their  fhoes :  they  likewife  feverely 
punifh  fluts  and  flovens,  by  pinching  them  black  and  blue. 
Lilly  fays  they  are  likewife  friends  to  perfons  of  ftrict  diet, 
of  an  upright  life,  and  uling  fervent  prayers  to  God. 
Fairies  are  particularly  fond  of  making  cakes  ;  in  the  do- 
ing of  which  they  are  faid  to  be  very  noify.  In  Ireland, 
they  frequently  lay  bannocks,  a  kind  of  oaten  cakes,  ia 

the 
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the  way  of  travellers  over  the  mountains  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  accept  of  the  intended  favour,  and  eat  the  bannock, 
or  at  leaft  take  it  up,  they  feldom  efcape  a  hearty  beating, 
or  fomething  worfe. 

Fairies  oft  change  their  weakly  and  Marveling  elves, 
or  children,  for  the  more  robuft  offspring  of  men.  But 
(his  can  only  be  done  before  baptifm  j  for  which  reafon  it 
is  ftill  the  cuftom,  in  the  Highlands,  to  watch  by  the  cra- 
dles of  infants  moft  afliduoufly  till  they  are  chriftened, 
Children  fo  changed  have  been  kept  for  feven  years.  There 
are  divers  methods  of  difcovering  whether  a  child  belongs 
to  the  Fairies  or  not.  One  is  given  in  the  following  ftory, 
printed  in  a  book  intitled,  A  pleafant  Treatife  on  "Witch- 
craft. 

*  A  certain  woman  having  put  out  her  child  to  nurfe 

*  in  the  country,  found,  when  (he -came  to  take  it  home, 

*  that  its  form  was  fo  much  altered,  that  me  fcarce  knew 
'  it ;  neverthelefs,  not  knowing  what  time  might  do,  took 

*  it  home  for  her  own.  But  when,  after  fome  years,  it 
'  could  neither  fpeak  nor  go,  the  poor  woman  was  fain  to 

*  carry  it,  with  much  trouble,  in  her  arms  ;  and  one  d^y, 
1  a  poor  man  coming  to  the  door,  "  God  blefs  you,  Alil- 
"  trefs,"  faid  he,  "  and  your  poor  child ;  be  pleafed  to 
"  beftow  fomething  on  a  poor  man."   ",  Ah  !  this  child," 

*  replied  (he,  "  is  the  caufe  of  all  my  forrow ;"  and  re- 

*  lated  what  had  happened ;  adding,  moreover,  that  (lie 

*  thought  it  changed,  and  none  of  her  child.     The  old 

*  man,  whom  years  had  rendered  more  prudent  in  fuch 
'  matters,  told  her,  that,  to  find  out  the  truth,  me  mould 

*  make  a  clear  fire,  fweep  the  hearth  very  clean,  and  place 
1  the  child  faft  in  his  chair,  that  he  might  not  fall,  before 

*  it  j  then  break  a  dozen  eggs,  and  place  the  four- and- 

C  -2  twenty 
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*  twenty  half  fhells  before  it ;  then  go  out,  and  Men  at 
4  the  door :   for,  if  the  child  fpoke,  it  was  certainly  a 

*  changeling :  and  then  fhe  fhould  carry  it  out,  and  leave 
'  it  on  the  dunghill  to  cry,  and  not  to  pity  it,  till  fhe  heard 

*  its  voice  no  more.  The  woman,  having  done  all  things 
'  according  to  thefe  words,  heard  the  child  fay,  "  Seven 
6C  years  old  was  I  before  I  came  to  the  nurfe,  and  four 
*'  years  have  I  lived  lince,  and  never  faw  fo  many  milk- 
"  pans  before."     So  the  woman  took  it  up,  and  left  it 

*  upon  the  dunghill  to  cry,  and  not  to  be  pitied  ;  till  at 

*  laft  (he  thought  the  voice  went  up  into  the  air:   and 

*  coming,  found  there  her  own  natural  and  well-favoured 

*  child.' — The  very  term  Changeling,  now  ufed  to  fignify 
one  almoft  an  idiot,  bears  teftimony  to  the  current  belief 
of  thefe  changes.  As  all  the  Fairy  children  were  little, 
backward  of  their  tongue,  and  feemingly  idiots ;  therefore 
Hunted  and  idiotical  children  were  fuppofed  changelings. 

Some  Fairies  dwell  in  the  mines,  and  fesm  to  imitate 
the  aflions  of  the  workmen  ;  but  never,  unlefs  infulted, 
do  them  harm,  but  rather  are  of  fervice  to  them.  In 
•certain  filver  and  lead  mines,  in  Wales,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  thefe  fubterraneous  fpirits,  called  Knockers, 
■who  good-naturedly  point  out  where  there  is  a  rich  vein. 
Thefe  Knockers  are  fometimes  vifible.  Mr.  John  Lewis,. 
in  his  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Baxter,  defcribes  them  as 
little-ftatured,  and  about  half  a  yard  long ;  and  adds,  that 
at  this  very  inftant  there  are  miners  on  a  difcovery  of  a 
vein  of  metal  on  his  own  lands,  and  that  two  of  them 
are  ready  to  make  oath  they  heard  thefe  Knockers  in  the 
day-time. 

In  Scotland  there  were  a  fort  of  domeftic  Fairies,  from 
their  fun-burnt  complexions  called  Brownies  :  thefe  were 
extremely  ufeful,  performing  all  forts  of  domeftic  drudgery. 

9  Fairies 
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Fairies  fometimes  (hoot  at  cattle,  with  arrows  headed 
with  flint-ftones :  thefe  are  often  found,  and  are  called 
elf-fhots.  In  order  to  effect  the  cure  of  an  animal  fo  in- 
jured, it  is  to  be  touched  with  one  of  thefe  elf-fhots,  os 
to  be  made  drink  the  water  in  which  one  has  been  dipped. 


THE     SECOND-  SIGHT. 

X  H  E  Second-Sight  is  fo  called  from  its  being  a  fup- 
plemental  faculty  of  fight,  added  to  that  of  common 
vifion ;  whereby  certain  appearances,  predictive  of  future 
events,  prefent  themfelves  fuddenly  and  fpontaneoufly  be- 
fore perfons  fo  gifted,  without  any  endeavour  or  defire  on 
their  part  to  fee  them. 

Accounts  differ  much  refpeiSting  this  faculty  :  fome 
make  it  hereditary ;  which  is  denied  by  others.  The  fame 
difference  arifes  refpe£ting  the  power  of  communicating  it. 
But,  according  to  an  account  from  a  gentleman  at  Straths- 
pay  to  Mr.  Aubery,  fome  of  the  Seers  acknowledged  the 
poiubility  of  teaching  it.  This  gift,  or  faculty,  is  in  ge- 
neral rather  troublefome  than  agreeable  to  the  poffeffors  of 
it,  who  are  chiefly  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
-Highlands  of  Scotland,  thofe  of  the  Weflern  Ifles,  of  the 
Jfie  of  Man,  and  of  Ireland.  The  account  fent  to  Mr, 
Aubrey  fhys,  '  In  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  efpecially  before  the 

*  Gofpel  came  thither,  feveral  families  had  it  by  fucceflion, 
c  defcending  from  parents  to  children  ;  and  as  yet  there 

*  are  many  that  have  it  that  way :  and  the  only  way  to  be 

'  freed 
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c  freed  from  it  is,  when  a  woman  hath  it  herfelf,  and  is 
'  married  to  a  man  that  hath  it  alfo,  if,  in  the  very  act  of 

*  delivery,  upon  the  firft  fight  of  the  child's  head,  it  be 

*  baptized,  the  fame  is  free  from  it ;  if  not,  it  hath  it  all 

*  its  life.  * 

These  vifions  are  not  confined  to  folemn  or  important 
events.  The  future  vilit  of  a  mountebank,  or  piper ;  a 
plentiful  draught  of  fifli ;  the  arrival  of  common  travel- 
lers ;  or,  if  pofiible,  (till  more  trifling  matters  than  thefe, 
are  forefeen  by  the  Seers. 

Not  only  aged  men  and  women  have  the  Second-Sight, 
but  alfo  children,  horfes,  and  cows.  Children,  endowed 
with  that  faculty,  manifeft  it  by  crying  aloud,  at  the  very 
time  that  a  corpfe  appears  to  a  Seer :  of  this  many  in- 
ftances  could  be  given.  That  horfes  poflefs  it,  is  likewife 
plain,  from  their  violent  and  fudden  flatting,  when  their 
rider,  or  a  Seer  in  company  with  him,  fees  a  vifion  of  any  . 
kind,  by  night  or  by  day.  It  is  obfervable  of  a  horfe, 
that  he  will  not  go  forwards  towards  the  apparition,  but 
mud  be  led  round,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  common 
road  ;  his  terror  is  evident,  from  his  becoming  all  over  in 
a  profufe  fweat,  although  quite  cool  a  moment  before. 
Balaam's  afs  feems  to  have  poflened  this  power,  or  faculty ; 
and,  perhaps,  what  we  improperly  ftyle  a  ftartlifh  horfe, 
may  be  one  who  has  the  gift  of  the  Second- Sight.  That 
cows  have  the  Second-Sight,  is  proved  by  the  following 
circumftance  :  If  a  woman,  whilit  milking  a  cow,  happen 
to  have  a  vifion  of  that  kind,  the  cow  runs  away  in  a 
great  fright  at  the  fame  inftanr,  and  cannot,  for  fome 
time,  be  brought  to  fland  quietly. 

To  judge  of  the  meaning  of  many  vifions,  or  the  time 
in  which  they  will  be  accomplished,  requires  cbfervation 

and 
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and  experience.  In  general,  the  time  of  accomplishment 
bears  fome  relation  to  the  time  of  the  dry  In  which  they 
arc  feen.  Thus,  vifions  feen  early  in  the  morning  (which 
feldom  happens),  will  be  much  fooner  accomplished  than- 
thofe  appearing  at  noon  ;  and  thofe  feen  al  noon  will  take 
place  in  a  much  Shorter  time  than  thofe  happening  at 
night :  fometimes  the  accomplishment  of  the  laft  does  not 
fall  out  within  a  year  or  more. 

The  appearance  of  a  perfon  wrapt  in  a  fhroud,  is,  in 
general,  a  prognose  of  the  death  of  the  party.  The 
time  when  it  will  happen,  may  be  judged  from  the  height 
it  reaches ;  for  if  it  be  not  feen  above  the  middle,  deatlv 
is  not  to  be  expected  for  a  year  or  more  :  but  when  the 
fliroud  appears  clofed  about  the  head,  the  accomplishment 
is  not  many  hours  diftant. 

Tf,  in  a  viilon,  a  woman  is  ken  Hand;;)?,  ner.r  a  man'* 
left  hand,  fhe  will  become  his  wife  y  if  there  are  two  or. 
three  about  him,  he  will  marry  them  all  in  fucceflion, 
according  to  their  proximity.  A  fpark  of  fire,  falling  ort 
the  belly  of  a  married  woman,  predicts  her  delivery  of  a 
dead  child  ;  the  like  fpark,  falling  on  her  arm,  betokens 
fhe  (hall  fhortly  carry  a  dead  child.  If  a  feat,  in  which  a 
perfon  is  fitting,  fuddenly  appears  empty,  although  he 
hath  not  moved,  this  is  a  certain  prefage  that  fuch  perfon 
will  very  (hortly  die. 

Persons  who  have  not  long  been  gifted  with  Second- 
Sio-ht,  after  feeing:  a  viiion  without  doors,  on  coming  into 
a  houfe,  and  approaching  the  fire,  will  immediately  fall 
into  a  fwoon.  All  thofe  that  have  the  Second-Sight  do 
not  fee  thefe  appearances  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  if  one 
having  this  faculty  designedly  touches  his  fellow  Seer,  at 
the  inftant  that  a  vifion  appears  to  him,  in  that  cafe  it  will 

be  fesn  by  both. 

During 
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During  the  appearance  of  a  vifion,  the  eyelids  of  fomc 
of  the  Seers  are  fo  ere&ed  and  diftended,  that  they  cannot 
clofe  them  otherwife  than  by  drawing  them  down  with 
their  fingers,  or  by  employing  others  to  do  it  for  them. 


OMENS  portending  DEATH. 

lHE  howling  of  a  dog  is  a  certain  fign  that  fome  ons 
of  the  family  will  very  (hortly  die.. 

A  screech-owl  flapping  its  wings  againfc  the  windows 
of  a  fick  perfon's  chamber,  or  fcreeching  at  them,  portends 
the  fame. 

Three  loud  and  diftindt  knocks  at  the  bed's  head  of  a 
fick  perfon,  or  at  the  bed's  head  or  door  of  any  of  his 
relations,,  is  an  omen  of  his  death. 

A  drop  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  commonly  foretels 
death,  or  a  very  fevere  fit  of  ficknefs  :  three  drops  are.ftill 
more  ominous. 

Rats  gnawing  the  hangings,  of  a  room,  is  reckoned 
the  forerunner  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Breaking  a  looking-glafs  betokens  a  mortality  in  the 
family,  commonly  the  mafter. 

If  the  neck  of  a  dead  child  remains  flexible  for  feveral 
hours  after  its  deceafe,  it  portends  that  fome  perfon  in  that 
houfe  will  die  in  a  fhort  time. 

A  coal  in  the  mape  of  a  coffin,  flying  out  of  the  fire 
to  any  particular  perfon,  betokens  their  death  not  far  off. 

A  COL- 
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A  collection  of  tallow  riling  up  againft  the  wick  of 
a  candle,  is  iTyled  a  Winding-Sheet,  and  deemed  an  omen 
of  death  in  the  family. 

Besides  thefe  general  notices,  many  families  have  par- 
ticular warnings  or  notices  ;  fome  by  the  appearance  of  a 
bird,  and  others  by  the  figure  of  a  tall  woman,  drefied  all 
in  white,  that  goes  mrieking  about  the  houfe.  This  ap- 
parition is  common  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  called  Ben- 
Shea,  and  the  Shrieking  Woman. 

Mr.  Pennant  fays,  that  many  of  the  great  families  in 
Scotland  had  their  daemon,  or  genius,  who  gave  them 
monitions  of  future  events.  Thus  the  family  of  Roth- 
murchas  had  the  Bodach  an  Dun,  or  the  Ghoft  of  the 
Hill ;  Kinchardines,  the  Spectre  of  the  Bloody  Hand. 
Gartinbeg- houfe  was  haunted  by  Bodach  Gartin  j  and 
Tullock  Gorms  by  Maug  Monlach,  or  the  Girl  with  the 
Hairy  Left-Hand.  The  fynod  gave  frequent  orders  that 
enquiry  mould  be  made  into  the  truth  of  this  apparition  *t 
and  one  or  two  declared  that  they  had  feen  one  that  an- 
iwered  the  defcription. 

Corpse  Candles  are  very  common  appearances  in  the 
counties  of  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke,  and 
alfo  in  fome  ether  parts  of  Wales.  They  are  called  Can- 
dles, from  their  refemblance,  not  of  the  body  of  the  can- 
dle, but  the  fire ;  becaufe  that  fire,  fays  the  honeft  Welch- 
man,  Mr.  Davis,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Baxter,  doth  as  much, 
refemble  material  candle-lights,  as  eggs  do  eggsj  faving 
that,  in  their  journey,  thefe  candles  are  fometimes  vifible, 
and  fometimes  difappear  ;  efpecially  if  any  one  comes  near 
to  them,  or  in  the  way  to  meet  them.  On  thefe. occa- 
fions  they  vanifh,  but  prefently  appear  again  behind  the 
obferver,  and  hold  on  their  courfe.     If  a  little  candle  is 

feen, 
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feen,  of  a  pale  or  bluirti  colour,  then  follows  the  corpfe, 
either  of  an  abortive,  or  fome  infant  j  if  a  large  one,  then 
the  corpfe  of  fome  one  come  to  age.  If  there  be  km 
two,  three,  or  more,  of  different  fizes — fome  big,  fome 
fmall — then  (hall  fo  many  corpfes  pafs  together,  and  of 
•fuch  ages,  or  degrees.  If  two  candles  come  from  different 
places,  and  be  feen  to  meet,  the  corpfes  will  do  the  fame  5 
and  if  any  of  thefe  candles  be  feen  to  turn  afide,  through 
fome  bye  path  leading  to  the  church,  the  following  corpfe 
will  be  found  to  take  exactly  the  fame  way. 

Sometimes  thefe  Candies  point  out  the  places  where 
perfons  mail  ficlcen  and  die.  They  have  alfo  appeared  on 
the  bellies  of  pregnant  women;,  previous  to  their  delivery ; 
and  predicted  the  drowning  of  perfons  palling  a  ford.  All 
thefe  appearances  have  been  feen  by  a  number  of  perfons 
ready  to  give  their  tefhmony  of  the  truth  thereof,  fome 
within  three  weeks  of  Mr.  Davis's  writing  the  letter  here 
quoted. 

Another  kind  of  fiery  apparition  pecuiiar  to  Wales, 
is  what  is  called  the  Tan-we,  or  Tan-ived.  This  appear- 
eth,  fays  Mr.  Davis,  to  our  feeming,  in  the  lower  region 
of  the  air,  ftraight  and  long,  not  much  unlike  a  glaive } 
mours  or  (hoots  directly  and  level  (as  who  fhould  fay,  I'll 
hit),  but  far  more  flowly  than  falling  liars.  It  lighteneth 
all  the  air  and  ground  where  it  paffeth,  lafteth  three  of 
four  miles,  or  more,  for  aught  is  known,  becaufe  no  man 
feeth  the  rifing  or  beginning  of  it  j  and,  when  it  falls  to 
the  ground,  it  fparkleth,  and  lighteth  all  about.  Thefe 
commonly  announce  the  deceafe  of  freeholders)  by  falling 
on  their  lands  :  and  you  (hall  fcarce  bury  any  fuch  with 
us,  fays  Mr.  Davis,  be  he  but  a  lord  of  a  houfe  and  gar- 
den, but  you  (hall  find  fome  one  at  his  burial  that  hath 

feen 
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feen  this  fire  fall  on  fome  part  of  his  lands.  Sometimes 
thofe  appearances  have  been  ken  by  the  perfons  whofe 
death  they  foretold  ;  two  inftances  of  which  Mr.  Davis 
records,  as  having  happened  in  his  own  family. 

The  clicking  of  a  death-watch  is  an  omen  of  the  death 
of  fome  one  in  the  houfe  wherein  it  is  heard. 

A  child,  who  does  not  cry  when  fprinkled  in  b3p- 
tifm,  will  not  live. 

Children  prematurely  wife  are  not  long-lived,  that  is, 
rarely  reach  maturity.  This  notion  is  quoted  by  Shake- 
fpeare,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  Richard  III.  Fond 
parents  are,  however,  apt  to  terrify  themfelves,  on  this 
occaiion,  without  any  great  caufe:  witnefs  the  mother, 
■who  gave  as  an  inftance  of  the  uncommon  fenfe  of  her 
boy,  of  only  fix  years  of  age,  That  he,  having  laid  his  dear 
little  hand  on  a  red  hot  poker,  took  it  away,  without  any 
one  foul  alive  bidding  him. 


CHARMS   and    CEREMONIES 


FOR       KNOWING 

FUTURE      EVENTS. 


A, 


.NY  perfon  fading  on  Midfummer  eve,  and  fitting  in 
the  church  porch,  will  at  midnight  fee  the  fpirits  of  the 
perfons  of  that  parifh,  who  will  die  that  year,  come  and 
knock  at  the  church  door,  in  the  order  and  fucceffion  in 

D  which 
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which  they  will  die.  One  of  thefe  watchers,  there  being 
feveral  in  company,  fell  into  a  found  fleep,  fo  that  he 
could  not  be  waked  :  whilft  in  this  ftate,  his  ghort  or  fpirit 
was  feen  by  the  reft  of  his  companions,  knocking  at  the 
church  door.     See  Pandemonium,  by  R.  B. 

Any  unmarried  woman  fading  on  Midfummer  eve,  and 
at  midnight  laying  a  clean  cloth,  with  bread,  cheefe,  and 
ale,  and  fitting  down,  as  if  going  to  eat,  the  ftreet  door 
being  left  open — the  perfon  whom  (he  is  afterwards  to 
marry  will  come  into  the  room,  and  drink  to  her  by  bow- 
ing ;  and  afterwards  filling  the  glafs,  will  leave  it  on  the 
table,  and,  making  another  bow,  retire.  See  Pandemo- 
nium. 

On  St.  Agnes'  night,  21  ft  of  January,  take  a  row  of 
pins,  and  pull  out  eveiy  one,  one  after  another,  faying  a 
Pater-nofter  on  flicking  a  pin  in  your  (leeve,  and  you  will 
dream  of  him  or  her  you  (hall  marry. 

Another  method  to  fee  a  future  fpoufe  in  a  dream  : — 
The  party  enquiring  mud  lie  in  a  different  county  from 
that  in  which  he  commonly  rcfides  ;  and,  on  going  to  bed, 
mud  knit  the  left  garter  about  the  right-legged  (tocking, 
letting  the  other  garter  and  (tocking  alone  j  and,  as  you 
rehearfe  the  following  verfes,  at  every  comma  knit  a  knot : 

This  knot  I  knit, 

To  know  the  thing  I  know  not  yet ; 

That  I  may  fee 

The  man  (woman)  that  (hall  my  hufband  (wife)  be ; 

How  he  goes,  and  what  he  wears, 

And  what  he  does  all  days  and  years. 

Accordingly,  in  a  dream,  he  will  appear,  with  the  infignra 

of  his  trade  or  p.ofeffion. 

Another, 
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Another,  performed  by  charming  the  Moon,  thus  :— 
At  the  firft  appearance  of  the  New  Moon,  immediately 
after  the  new  year's  day  (though  fome  fay  any  other  New 
Moon  is  as  good),  go  out  in  the  evening,  and  ftand  over 
the  fpars  of  a  gate  or  a  ftile,  and,  looking  on  the  Moon, 
repeat  the  following  lines : 

All  hail  to  the  Moon  !  all  hail  to  thee! 

I  prithee,  good  Moon,  reveal  to  me, 

This  night,  who  my  hufband  (wife)  muft  be. 

The  perfon  mufl:  prefently  after  go  to  bed,  when  they  will 
dream  of  the  perfon  deflined  fcr  their  future  hufband  or 
wife. 

A  slice  of  the  bride-cake,  thrice  drawn  through  the 
wedding  ring,  and  laid  under  the  head  of  an  unmarried 
man  or  woman,  will  make  them  drtam  of  their  future 
wife  or  hufband.  The  fame  is  praclifed  in  the  North 
with  a  piece  of  the  groaning  cheefe. 

To  difcover  a  thief  by  the  fieve  and  flieers  : — -Stick  the 
points  of  the  fheers  in  the  wood  of  the  fieve,  and  let  two 
perfons  fupport  it,  balanced  upright,  with  their  two  fingers  : 
then  read  a  certain  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  afterwards  afk 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  if  A.  or  B.  is  the  thief,  naming  all 
the  perfons  you  fufpe>5t.  On  naming  the  real  thief,  the 
fieve  will  turn  fuddenly  round  about. 


"S^ 


D  2  SU. 
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SUPERSTITIOUS 

CURES  and  PREVENTATIVES. 


A 


SLUNK  or  abortive  calf,  buried  in  the  highway 
qver  which  cattle  frequently  pafs,  will  greatly  prevent  that 
misfortune  happening  to  cows.  This  is  commonly  prac- 
tifed  in  Suffolk. 

A  ring  made  of  the  hinge  of  a  coffin  is  fuppofed  to 
have  the  virtue  of  preventing  the  cramp. 

A  rusty  fword  {landing  by  the  bed-fide  is  a  remedy 
againft  the  cramp. 

In  Scotland,  nails  are  driven  into  oaks,  as  a  preventa- 
tive and  cure  for  the  tooth-ach. 

Certain  herbs,  fiones,  and  other  fubftances,  as  alfo 
particular  words  written  on  parchment,  as  a  charm,  have 
the  property  of  preferving  men  from  wounds  in  the  midft 
of  a  battle  or  engagement.  This  was  fo  univerfally  cre- 
dited, that  an  oath  was  adminiflered  to  perfons  going  to 
fight  a  legal  duel,  4  That  they  had  ne  charm,  ne  herb  of 
*  virtue.'  The  power  of  rendering  themfelves  invulne- 
rable,  is  llill  believed  by  the  Germans ;  it  is  performed  by 
divers  charms  and  ceremonies  ;  and  fo  firm  is  their  belief 
of  its  efficacy,  that  they  will  rather  attribute  any  hurt  they 
may  receive,  after  its  performance,  to  f'ome  omiffion  in 
the  performance,  than  defect  in  its  virtue. 

A  large  oval  chryrtal,  fet  in  filver,  and  called  in  Gallic 
the  Clach  Bhuai,  or  Powerful  Stone,  is  ufed  in  Scot- 
land 
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land  for  curing  black  cattle  of  the  diforder  called  the  Con- 
nach.  It  mull  be  fufpended  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
large  tub  of  water,  by  a  rod  cut  for  the  purpofe,  and  laid 
North  and  South.  This  water  to  be  given  to  the  infected 
cattle.  Thefe  ftones  were  till  of  late  much  in  ufe  in  Nithf- 
dale. 

A  halter  wherewith  any  one  has  been  hanged,  if 
tied  about  the  head,  will  cure  the  head-ach. 

Moss  growing  on  a  human  (kull,  if  dried,  powdered, 
and  taken  as  muff,  will  cure  the  head-ach. 

A  dead  man's  hand  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  quality  of 
difpelling  tumours,  fuch  as  wens,  or  fwelled  glands,  by 
ftroking  with  it,  nine  times,  the  place  affected.  It  feems 
as  if  the  hand  of  a  perfon  dying  a  violent  death  was  deemed 
particularly  efficacious  ;  as  it  very  frequently  happens  that 
nurfes  brins;  children  to  be  ftroked  with  the  hands  of  exe- 
cuted criminals,  even  whilit  they  are  hanging  on  the  gal- 
lows. 

Touching  a  dead  body  prevents  dreaming  of  it. 

The  word  Abracadabra,  written  as  under,  and 
worn  about  the  neck,  will  cure  an  ague : 

ABRACADABRA 

BRACADABR 

R  A  C  A  D  A  B 

A  C  A  D  A 

CAD 

A 

To  cure  warts : — Steal  a  piece  of  beef  from  a  butcher's 
mop,  and  rub  your  warts  with  it ;  then  throw  it  down 
the  neieffary-houfe,  or  bury  it  3  and,  as  the  beef  rots, 
your  warts  vvjll  decay. 

D  3  The 
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The  chips  or  cuttings  of  a  gibbet  or  gallows,  on  which 
one  or  more  perfons  have  been  executed  or  expofed,  if 
worn  next  the  fldn,  or  round  the  neck,  in  a  bag,  will 
cure  the  ague,  or  prevent  it. 

A  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  hung  at  the  bed's  head, 
will  prevent  the  night-mare :  it  is  therefore  called  a  hag- 
ftone,  from  that  diforder,  which  is  occafioned  by  a  hag, 
or  witch,  fitting  on  the  ftomach  of  the  party  afflicted.  It 
alfo  prevents  witches  riding  horfes  j  for  which  purpofe  it 
3s  often  tied  to  a  ftable  key.  * 

If  a  tree,  of  any  kind,  is  fplit — and  weak,  ricke'ty,  or 
ruptured  children  drawn  through  it,  and  afterwards  the 
tree  is  bound  together,  fo  as  to  make  it  unite — as  the  tree 
heals,  and  grows  together,  To  will  the  child  acquire  ftrength. 
Sir  John  Cullum,  who  faw  this  operation  twice  performed, 
thus  defcribiS  it :  c  For  this  purpofe  a  young  am  was  each 

*  time  feleded,  and  fplit  longitudinally  about  five  feet :  the 

*  fiflure  was  kept  wide  open  by  my  gardener  j  whilft  the 

*  friend  of  the  child,  having  firft  (tripped  him  naked,  paffed 

*  him  thrice  through  it,  always  head  foremoft.     As  foon 

*  as  the  operation  was  performed,  the  wounded  tree  was 

*  bound  up  with  a  packthread  ;  and,  as  the  bark  healed, 
«  the  child  was  to  recover.     The  firft  of  the  young  pa- 

*  tients  was  to  be  cured  of  the  rickets,  the  fecond  of  a 

*  rupture.'  This  is  a  very  antient  and  extenfive  piece 
of  fuperftition.— Creeping  through  tolmen,  or  perforated 
ftones,  was  a  Druidical  ceremony,  and  is  practifed  in  the 
Eaft-Indies.  Mr.  Borlace  mentions  a  ftone,  in  the  parifh 
of  Marden,  having  a  hole  in  ir,  fourteen  inches  diameter ; 
through  which  many  perfons  have  crept,  for  pains  in  their 
brcks  and  limbs  ;  and  many  children  have  been  drawn, 
for  the  rickeis.    In  the  North,  children  are  drawn  through 

a  hole 
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a  hole  cut  in  the  groaning  cheefe,  on  the  day  they  are 
chriftened. 

The. elder  tree  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  virtue  of  protect- 
ing perfons,  bearing  a  branch  of  it,  from  the  charms  of 
witches  and  wizards. 

The  rown  tree,  or  witch  elm,  is  fuppofed  to  have  the 
fame  virtue.    Both  thefe  are  pieces  of  Scotch  fuperftition. 


SYMPATHY. 

X  HE  wounds  of  a  murdered  perfon  will  bleed  afrefhj 
on  the  body  being  touched,  ever  fo  lightly,  in  any  part, 
by  the  murderer. 

A  person  being  fuddenly  taken  with  a  fhivering,  is  a 
fign  that  fome  one  has  juft  then  walked  over  the  fpot  of 
their  future  grave.  Probably  all  perfons  are  not  fubje£t  to 
this  fenfation ;  otherwife  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parishes, 
whofe  burial-grounds  lie  in  the  common  foot-path,  would 
live  in  one  continual  fit  of  making. 

When  a  perfon's  cheek,  or  ear,  burns,  it  is  a  fign  that 
fome  one  is  then  talking  of  him  or  her.  If  it  is  the  right 
cheek,  or  ear,  the  difcourfe  is  to  their  advantage ;  if  the 
]eft,  to  their  difadvantage. 

When  the  right  eye  itches,  the  party  afFected  will  fhortly 
cry  -3  if  the  left,  they  wJl  laugh. 

THINGS 
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THINGS   LUCKY  and  UNLUCKY. 

J.T  is  cuftomary  for  women  to  offer  to  fit  crofs- legged, 
to  procure  luck  at  cards  for  their  friends.  Sitting  crofs- 
legged,  with  the  fingers  interlaced,  was  antiently  efteemed 
l  magical  pofture. 

It  is  deemed  lucky  to  be  born  with  a  caul,  or  mem- 
brane, over  the  face.  This  is  an  antient  and  general 
fuperftition.  In  France,  it  is  proverbial :  etre  ne  coiffee, 
is  an  expreflion  tignifying  that  a  perfon  is  extremely  for- 
tunate. This  caul  is  efteemed  an  infallible  prefervative 
againft  drowning  ;  and,  under  that  idea,  is  frequently  ad- 
vertifed  for  fale  in  our  public  papers,  and  purchafed  by 
feamen.  It  is  related  that  midwives  ufed  to  fell  this  mem- 
brane to  advocates,  as  an  efpecial  means  of  making  them 
eloquent  :  and  one  Protus  was  accufed  by  the  clergy  of 
Constantinople  with  having  offended  in  this  article.  Ac- 
cording to  Chryfoftom,  the  midwives  frequently  fold  it 
for  magical  ufes. 

A  ferson  poffefTed  of  a  caul  may  know  the  ftate  of 
health  of  the  party  who  was  born  with  it :  if  alive  and 
well,  it  is  firm  and  crifp  j  if  dead  or  fick,  relaxed  and 
flaccid. 

It  is  reckoned  a  good  omen,  or  a  fign  of  future  happi- 
nefs,  if  the  fun  fhines  on  a  couple  coming  out  of  the  church 
after  having  been  married.  It  is  alfo  erteemed  a  good  fign 
if  it  rains  wbilft  a  corpfe  is  burying  : 

Happy  is  the  bride  'hat  the  fun  fhines  on  ; 
Happy  13  the  corpfe  that  the  rain  rains  on. 

To 
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To  break  a  looking-glafs  is  extremely  unlucky  ;  the 
party  to  whom  it  belongs  will  Iofe  his  beft  friend. 

If,  going  a  journey  on  bufmefs,  a  fow  crofs  the  road, 
you  will  probably  meet  with  a  difappointment,  if  not  a 
bodily  accident,  before  you  return  home.  To  avert  this, 
you  muft  endeavour  to  prevent  her  croffing  you  ;  and  if 
that  cannot  be  done,  you  muft  ride  round  on  frefh  ground. 
If  the  fow  is  attended  with  her  litter  of  pigs,  it  is  lucky, 
and  denotes  a  fuccefsful  journey. 

It  is  unlucky  to  fee,  firft  one  magpye,  and  then  more  5- 
but  to  fee  two,  denotes  marriage  or  merriment ;  three,  a 
fuccefsful  journey ;  four,  an  unexpected  piece  of  good  news  j 
five,  you  will  fhortly  be  in  a  great  company.  To  kill  a 
rnaepye,  will  certainly  be  punifhed  with  fome  terrible  mif- 
fortune. 

If,  in  a  family,  the  youngeft  daughter  fhould  be  mar- 
ried before  her  elder  fifters,  they  muft  all  dance  at  her 
wedding  without  fhoes  :  this  will  counteract  their  ill  luck, 
and  procure  tin  m  hufbands. 

If  you  meet  a  funeral  proceffion,  or  one  paffes  by  you, 
always  take  off  your  hat :  this  keeps  all  evil  fpirits  attend- 
ing the  body  in  good  humour. 

If,  in  eating,  you  mifs  your  mouth,  and  the  victuals 
fall,  it  is  very  unlucky,  and  denotes  approaching  ficknefs. 

If  a  bread  cake  be  taken  out  of  the  even,  and  cut,  all 
flie  reft  of  that  batch  will  be  heavy.     Wiltfh. 

To  make  a  fonfy  hand  ;  i.  e.  a  healing  hand  : — Hold  a 
mole  in  your  hand  till  it  expires. 

It  is  an  article  of  the  creed  of  every  midwife  in  Scot- 
land, that  a  girl  fuckled  with  the  milk  of  a  woman  who 
has  been  delivered  of  a  baftard,  will  infallibly  prove  as  frail 
as  her  mirfe ;  but  that  for  a  boy  it  is  no  objection,  but 

rathet 
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rather  the  contrary,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  render  him  a  Iufty 
champion  in  the  wars  of  Venus. 

It  is  fuppofed  extremely  unlucky  to  have  a  dead  body 
on  board  of  a  (hip  at  fea. 

Children  are  deemed  lucky  to  a  fhip  ;  their  innocence 
being,  by  the  failors,  fuppofed  a  protection. 

It  is  lucky  to  put  on  a  flocking  the  wrong  fide  out- 
wards :  dunging  it,  alters  the  luck. 

When  a  perfon  goes  out  to  tranfacl  any  important  bu- 
linefs,  it  is  lucky  to  throw  an  old  fhoe  after  him. 

It  is  lucky  to  tumble  up  flairs  :  probably  this  is  a  jocu- 
lar obfeivation,  meaning,  it  was  lucky  the  party  d.d  not 
tumble  down  flairs. 

It  is  unlucky  to  prefent  a  knife,  fcifiars,  razor,  or  any 
fharp  or  cutting  inftrument,  to  one's  miflrefs  or  friend,  as 
they  are  apt  to  cut  love  and  friendfhip.  To  avoid  the  ill 
effects  of  this-  a  pin,  a  farthing,  or  fome  trifling  recom- 
pence,  muft  be  taken.  To  find  a  knife  or  razor,  denotes 
ill  luck  and  difappointment  to  the  party. 

It  is  unlucky  to  walk  under  a  ladder  •>  it  may  prevent 
your  being  married  that  year. 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  the  lower  clafs  of 
huckfters,  pedlars,  or  dealers  in  fruit  or  fifh,  on  receiving 
the  price  of  the  firfl  goods  fold  that  day,  which  they  call 
hanfel,  to  fpit  on  the  money,  as  they  term  it,  for  good 
luck :  and  boxers,  before  they  fet  to,  commonly  fpit  in 
their  hands,  which  was  originally  done  for  luck's  fake. 

The  firrt  time  a  nurfe  brings  a  child  to  vifit  its  parents 
or  relations,  it  is  unlucky  to  fend  it  back  without  f»me 
gift,  as  eggs,  fait,  or  bread. 

It  is  held  extremely  unlucky  to  kill  a  cricket,  a  lady- 
bug,  a  fwallow,  martin,  robin  red-breaft,  or  wren;  per- 
haps 
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haps  from  the  idea  of  its  being  a  breach  of  hofpitality ;  all 
thofe  birds  and  infects  taking  refuge  in  houfes. 

There  is  a  particular  diftich  in  favour  of  the  robin 
and  wren  : 

A  robin  and  a  wren 

Are  God  Almighty's  cock  and  hen. 

Persons  killing  any  of  the  above-mentioned  birds  or 
infects,  or  denro;ing  their  nefts,  will  infallibly,  within  the 
courfe  of  the  year,  break  a  bone,  or  meet  with  fome  other 
dreadful  misfortune.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  deemed  lucky 
to  have  martins  or  fwallows  build  their  nefts  under  the 
eaves  of  a  houfe,  or  on  the  chimnies. 

It  is  unlucky  to  lay  one's  knife  and  fork  crofs-wife: 
crofTes  and  misfortunes  are  likely  to  follow. 

Many  perfons  have  certain  days  of  the  week  and  month 
on  which  they  are  particularly  fortunate,  and  others  in 
which  they  are  as  generally  unlucky  :  thefe  da;>s  are  diffe- 
rent to  different  perfons.  Mr.  Aubrey  has  given  feveral 
inftances  of  both  in  divers  perfons.  Some  da\s,  however, 
are  commonly  deemed  unlucky  :  among  others,  Friday 
labours  under  that  opprobrium  ;  and  it  is  pretty  generally 
held,  that  no  new  work  or  enterprize  mould  be  commenced 
on  that  day.  Likewife  refpecting  the  weather,  there  is 
this  proverb : 

Friday's  moon, 

Come  when  it  will,  it  comes  too  foon. 

Washing  hands  in  the  fame  bafon,  or  with  the  fame 
water,  as  another  perfon  has  wafhed  in,  is  extremely  un- 
lucky ;  as  the  parties  v.  ill  infallibly  quarrel. 

To  fcatter  fait,  bv  overturning  the  vefTel  in  which  it  is 
contained,  is  very  unlutky,  and  portends  quarrelling  with 

a  friend, 
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a  friend,  or  fra£ture  of  a  bone,  fprain,  or  other  bodily 
misfortune,  indeed  this  may  in  fome  meafure  be  averted, 
by  throwing  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  over  one's  head.  It  is 
alfo  unlucky  to  help  another  perfon  to  fait ;  to  whom  the 
ill  luck  is  to  happen,  does  not  feem  to  be  fettled. 

Whistling  at  fea  is  fuppofed  to  caufe  an  increafe  of 
wind,  if  not  a  {form,  and  therefore  much  diiliked  by  fea- 
men  •,  though,  fometimes,  they  themfeives  pra&ife  it  when 
there  is  a  dead  cairn. 

Drowning  a  cat  at  fea  is  extremely  unlucky. 

A  principal  paffenger  fhaving  himfelf  at  fea  will  pro- 
cure a  favourable  change  of  the  wind. 


•&*>& 


From? 
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From    BURNS'    POEMS. 


H 


.ALLOW- E'EN  is  in  Scotland  thought  to  be  a 
night  when  witch.es>  devils,  and  other  mifchievous  fpirits, 
or  aerial  beings,  are  all  abroad  on  their  baneful  midnight 
errands,  particularly  the  fairies,  who  on  that  night  are  faid 
to  hold  a  grand  anniverfary.  The  flrft  ceremony  of  Hal- 
low-e'en is  pulling  each  a  ftock  or  plant  of  kail.  They 
mutt  go  out,  hand  in  hand,  with  eyes  (hut,  and  pull  the 
firft  they  meet  with  :  its  being  big  or  little,  ftraight  or 
crooked,  is  prophetic  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  grand 
object  of  all  their  fpells — the  hufband  or  wife.  If  any 
}ird,  or  earth,  ftick  to  the  root,  that  is  tocher^  or  fortune; 
and  the  tafte  of  the  cujloc,  that  is,  the  heart  of  the  ftem, 
is  indicative  of  the  natural  temper  and  difpofition.  Laftly, 
the  ftems,  or,  to  give  them  their  ordinary  appellation;,  the 
runts,  are  placed  fomewhere  above  the  head  of  the  door; 
and  the  Chriftian  names  of  the  people  whom  chance  brings 
into  the  houfe,  are,  according  to  the  priority  of  placing 
the  runts,  the  names  in  queftion. 

The  laffes  go  to  the  barn-yard,  and  pull  each,  at  three 
feveral  times*  a  ftalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  ftalk  wants  the 
top-pickle,  that  is,  the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  the 
party  in  queftion  will  come  to  the  marriage-bed  any  thing 
but  a  maid. 

Burning  the  nuts  is  a  favourite  charm.  They  name 
the  lad  and  lafs  to  each  particular  nut,  as  they  lay  them  in 
the  fire ;  and  accordingly  as  they  burn  quietly  together, 
or  ftart  from  befide  one  another,  the  eourfe  and  iftue  of 
the  courtfhip  will  be. 

E  MISCEL- 
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MISCELLANEOUS    SUPERSTITIONS. 


JL  H  E  pafiing-bell  was  anciently  rung  for  two  purpofes : 
one,  to  befpeak  the  prayers  of  all  good  Chriftians  for  a  foul 
juft  departing  j  the  other,  to  drive  away  the  evil  fpirits  who 
flood  at  the  bed's -foot,  and  about  the  houfe,  ready  to  feize 
their  prey,  or  at  lead;  to  moleft  and  teriify  the  foul  in  its 
paflage  :  but  by  the  ringing  of  that  bell  (for  Durandus  in- 
forms us,  evil  fpirits  are  much  afraid  of  bells)  they  were 
kept  aloof;  and  the  foul,  like  a  hunted  hare,  gained  the 
ftart,  or  had  what  is  by  fportfmen  called  Law.  Hence, 
perhaps,  exclufive  of  the  additional  labour,  was  occafioned 
the  high  price  demanded  for  tolling  the  grenteft  bell  of  the 
church ;  for,  that  being  louder,  the  evil  fpirits  mull  go 
farther  off  to  be  clear  of  its  found,  by  which  the  poor  foul 
got  fo  much  more  the  ftart  of  them  :  befides,  being  heard 
farther  off,  it  would  likewife  procure  the  dying  man  a 
greater  number  of  prayers.  This  diflike  of  fpirits  to  bells, 
is  mentioned  in  the  Golden  Legend,  by  W.  de  Worde. 

*  It  is  faid,  the  evill  fpirytes  that  ben  in  the  regyon  of 
i  thayre,  doubte  moche  when  they  here  the  belles  rongen : 
4  and  this  is  the  caufe  why  the  belles  ben  rongen  whan  it 
4  thondreth,    and  whan  grete  tempefle  and  outrages  of 

*  wether  happen,  to  the  ende  that  the  feindes  and  wycked 

*  fpirvtes  fliould  be  abafhed  and  flee,  and  ceafe  of  the 

*  movynge  of  tempcfte.' 

The  toad  has  a  ftone  in  its  head,  very  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  divers  difeafesj  but  it  muft  be  taken  out  of 
the  animal  whilft  alive, 

The 
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The  afs  has  a  crofs  on  its  back,  ever  fince  Chrift  rode 
on  one  of  thofe  animals. 

Sixty-three,  ftyled  the  grand  climaclerical  year,  be- 
ing compofed  of  the  myftical  number  nine,  multiplied  by 
that  of  feven,  is  fuppofed  to  be  fatal  to  mod  men  ;  and 
that,  having  furvived  it,  they  have,  to  ufe  the  vulgar  ex- 
preflion,  *  taken  a  new  leafe  of  their  lives.' 

The  "haddock  has  the  mark  of  St.  Peter's  thumb,  ever 
fince  St.  Peter  took  the  tribute  penny  out  of  the  mouth  of 
a  rilh  of  that  fpecies. 

The  mandrake  grows  under  gibbets  whereon  malefac- 
tors are  expofed,  being  produced  by  the  droppings  from 
the  dead  body.  It  refembles  the  human  figure,  either 
male  or  female ;  and,  when  eradicated,  fends  forth  a  loud 
fhriek.  Pulling  up  a  mandrake  is  generally  fatal  to  the 
perfon  that  does  it,  who  rarely  long  furvives.  This  piece 
of  Superftition  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  gives  a  method 
of  digging  up  the  mandrake  with  impunity.  This  plant  is 
fuppofed  to  remove  fterility  in  women. 

Storks  arc  found  in  republicks  only.  During  Oliver 
Cromwell's  prote&orfhip,  it  is  pretended  they  were  in 
England. 

Most  perfons  break  the  (hells  of  eggs,  after  they  have 
eaten  the  meat.  This  was  originally  done  to  prevent  their 
being  ufed  as  boats  by  witches. 

A  coal  hopping  out  of  the  fire,  in  the  fhape  of  a  purfe, 
predicts  a  fudden  acquifition  of  riches  to  the  perfon  near 
whom  it  falls. 

A  flake  of  foot  hanging  at  the  bars  of  the  grate,  ce- 
notes  the  vifit  of  a  ftranger  from  that  part  of  the  country 
neareft  the  object :  a  kind  of  fungus  in  the  candle  predicts 
the  fame. 

E  2  A  SPARK 
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A  spark  in  the  candle  denotes  that  the  party  oppofite 
to  it  will  fhortly  receive  a  letter. 

In  fetting  a  hen,  the  good  women  hold  it  an  indif- 
penfable  rule  to  put  an  odd  number  of  eggs. 

All  forts  of  remedies  are  directed  to  be  taken  three, 
{even,  or  nine  times.  Salutes  with  cannon  confift  of  an 
odd  number;  a  royal  faiute  is  thrice  feven,  or  twenty-one 
guns.  This  predileilion  for  odd  numbers  is  very  antienr, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  eighth  Eclogue,  where 
many  fpells  and  charms,  ftill  pra&ifed,  are  recorded  :  but, 
notwithftanding  theie  opinions  in  favour  of  odd  numbers, 
the  number  thirteen  is  confidered  as  extremely  ominous ; 
it  being  held  that,  when  thirteen  perfons  meet  in  a  room, 
one  of  them  will  die  within  the  year. 

It  is  impoffible  for  a  perfon  to  die  whilit  refting  on  a 
pillow  Huffed  with  the  feathers  of  a  dove ;  but  they  will 
ftruggle  with  death  in  mod  exquifite  torture.  The  pillows 
of  dying  perfons  are  therefore  frequently  taken  away,  when 
they  appear  in  great  agonies,  left  they  may  have  pigeons 
fea  hers  in  them. 

Fern  feed  is  looked  on  as  having  great  magical  powers, 
and  muft  be  gathered  on  Midfummer  eve.  A  perfon  who 
went  to  gather  it,  reported  that  the  fpirits  whifked  by  his 
ears,  and  fometimes  ftruck  his  hat,  and  other  parts  of  his 
body  ;  and  at  length,  when  he  thought  he  had  got  a  good 
quantity  of  it,  and  fecured  it  in  papers  and  a  box,  when 
he  came  home,  he  found  both  empty.  See  Pandemonium. 
Any  one  wounded  by  a  fmall  fifti,  called  a  Sting-Ray, 
which  often  happens  in  catching  fand-eels,  will  feel  the 
pain  of  the  wound  very  feverely  till  the  next  tide. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  in  the  Hirtory  of  the  Pro-* 
vince  of  Moray,  in  Scotland,  fays,  <  When  a  corpfe  ft 

«  lifted 
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c  lifted,  the  bed  of  ftraw,  on  which  the  deceafed  lay,  is 
'  carried  out,  and  burnt,  in  a  place  where  no  beaft  can 
'  come  near  it :  and  they  pretend  to  find  next  morning, 
\  in  the  afhes,  the  print  of  the  foot  of  the  perfon  in  the 
'  familv  who  (hall  firft  die/ 

Although  the  Devil  can  partly  transform  himfelf  into 
a  variety  of  lhapes,  he  cannot  change  his  cloven  foot, 
which  will  always  mark  him  under  every  appearance. 

If  a  fire  in  a  glafs-houfe,  or  any  other  building,  is  fuf- 
fered  to  burn  for  feven  years,  without  being  once  extin- 
guished during  that  time,  a  falamander  will  be  thereby 
generated  or  produced. 

Whosoever  does  not  eat  goofe  at  Michaelmas,  runs 
a  rifk  of  wanting  money  all  that  year. 

The  Devil  cannot  aiTume  the  ftiape  of  either  a  dove  or 
a  lamb  :  the  former,  from  being  the  fhape  in  which  tl.e 
Holy  Ghoft  once  appeared  ;  the  latter,  from  its  being  the 
ticure  under  which  Chrift  is  often  reprefented. 

Water  preferved  in  fonts,  was  by  the  common  peo- 
ple fuppofed  to  have  a  myftic  virtue  or  fecret  power  in  if, 
to  heal  difeafes,  &c.  wherefore  there  was  a  lock  and  key 
to  mod  fonts,  to  prevent  the  water  from  being  ftolen. 


A  manuscript  in  the  Cotton  Library,  marked  Julius, 
F.  6,  has  the  following  Superftitions,  pra&ifed  in  the 
lordfhip  of  Galborough,  in  Cleveland,  Yorkshire : 

Any  one  whittling,  after  it  is  dark,  or  day-light  is  clofed, 
muft  go  thrice  about  the  h  ufe,  by  way  of  penance.  How 
this  whittling  becomes  criminal,  is  not  faid. 

E  3  When 
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When  any  one  dieth,  certain  women  fing  a  fong  to  the 
dead  body,  reciting  the  journey  that  the  party  deceafed 
muft  go. 

They  efteem  it  neceffary  to  give,  once  in  their  lives,  a 
pair  of  new  (hoes  to  a  poor  perfon  ;  believing  that,  after 
their  deceafe,  they  (hall  be  obliged  to  pafs  bare-foot  over  a 
great  fpace  of  ground,  or  heath,  overgrown  with  thorns 
and  furzes ;  unlefs,  by  fuch  gift,  they  have  redeemed  this 
obligation  :  in  which  cafe,  when  they  come  to  the  edge  of 
this  heath,  an  old  man  will  meet  them,  with  the  felf-fame 
pair  of  fhoes  they  have  given  ;  by  the  help  of  which  they 
will  pafs  over  unhurt :  that  is,  provided  the  (hoes  have  no 
holes  in  them ;  a  circumftance  the  fabricator  of  the  tale 
forgot  to  ftipulate. 

When  a  maid  takes  the  pot  off  the  fire,  me  fets  it  down 
an  great  hade,  and  with  her  hands  (tops  the  pot-hooks 
from  vibrating ;  believing  that  our  lady  greeteth  (that  is, 
weepeth)  all  the  time  the  pot-hooks  are  in  motion. 

Between  the  towns  of  Aten  and  Newton,  near  the 
foot  of  Rofberrye  Toppinge,  there  is  a  well  dedicated  to 
St.  Ofwald.   The  neighbours  have  an  opinion,  that  a  (hirr, 
or  (hift,  taken  off  a  lick  perfon,  and  thrown  into  that  well, 
will  (hew  whether  the  perfon  will  recover,  or  die :  for  if 
it  floated,  it  denoted  the  recovery  of  the  party  ;  if  it  funk, 
there  remained  no  hope  of  their  life  :  and,  to  reward  the 
Saint  for  his  intelligence,  they  tear  off  a  rag  of  the  (hirr, 
and  leave  it  hanging  on  the  briars  thereabouts ;  '  where,' 
fays  the  writer,  '  1  have  ken  fuch  numbers,  as  might  have 
'  made  a  fayre  rheme  in  a  paper  my II.'     Thefe  wells, 
called  Rag- wells,  were  formerly  not  uncommon.     Some- 
thing like  them  is  mentioned   by  Mr.  Hanway,  in  his 
Travels  in  Perfia,  vol.  i.  p.  177  J  where  he  fays,  •  After 

4  ten 
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*  ten  days  journey,  we  arrived  at  a  defolate  carravanfera, 

*  where  we  found  nothing  but  water.      I  obferved  a  tree 

*  with  a  number  of  rags  tied  to  the  branches  :  thefe  were 
'  fo  many  charms,  which  paffengers  coming  from  Ghilan, 
«  a  province  remarkable  for  agues,  had  left  there,  in  a  fond 

*  expectation  of  leaving  this  difeafe  alfo  on  the  fame  foot. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Brand,  in  his  ingenious  Annotations 
on  Bourne's  Popular  Antiquities,  mentions  a  well  of  this 
kind  at  Benton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcaflle.  Mr. 
Pennant  tells  us  of  two  in  Scotland  :  thefe  were  vifited  for 
many  diitempers  ;  where  t)ie  offerings  were  fmall  pieces  of 
money,  and  bits  of  rags. 

The  fifhermen  every  year  change  their  companions, 
for  luck's  fake.  -  On  St.  Peter's  day  they  new  paint  their 
boats,  and  give  a  treat  to  their  friends  and  neighbours ;  at 
Wyhich  they  fprinkle  their  boats  with  ale,  obferving  certain 
ceremonies. 


Midsummer-Eve. — The  Dumb  Cake,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  was  made  without  fpeaking  ;  and  afterwards  the 
parties  were  to  go  backwards  up  flairs  to  bed,  and  put  the 
cake  under  their  pillow,  and  then  they  mould  dream  of 
their  loves.  Alfo  writing  their  names  on  a  paper  at  twelve 
o'clock,  burning  the  fame,  then  carefully  gathering  up  the 
allies,  and  laying  them  clofe  wrapped  in  a  paper,  upon  a 
looking-glafs,  marked  with  a  crofs,  under  their  pillows  ; 
and  this  mould  have  the  fame  effect  with  the  other. 

The  feventh  fon  of  a  feventh  fon  is  born  a  phyfician  ; 
having  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  art  of  curing  all  dis- 
orders, and  fometimes  the  faculty  of  performing  wonder- 
ful cures  by  touching  only. 

To 
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To  conclude  this  article,  and  my  book,  I  mail  tranfcribe 
a  foreign  piece  of  Superltition,  firmly  believed  in  many 
parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain.  The  account 
of  it,  and  the  mode  of  preparation,  appears  to  have  been 
given  by  a  judge  :  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  finking  refem- 
blance  to  the  charm  in  Macbeth. 

OF     THE     HAND     OF     GLORY, 

IFblcb  is  ?tiode  nfe  of  by  honfebreakcrs^  to  enter  into  houfes 
at  nighty  without  fear  of  oppofition. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  never  tried  the  fecret  of  the 
Hand  of  Glory,  but  I  have  thrice  aflifted  at  the  definitive 
judgment  of  certain  criminals,  who,  under  the  torture, 
confefled  having  ufed  it.  Being  afked,  what  it  was,  how 
they  procured  it,  and  what  were  its  ufes  and  properties  ? — 
They  anfwered,  firft,  that  the  ufe  of  the  Hand  of  Glory 
was  to  flupify  thofe  to  whom  it  was  prefented,  and  to 
render  them  motionkfs,  infomuch  that  they  could  not 
ftir,  any  more  than  if  they  were  dead ;  fecondly,  that  it 
was  the  hand  of  a  hanged  man  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  mult 
be  prepared  in  the  manner  following : 

Take  the  hand,  left  or  right,  of  a  perfon  hanged,  and 
expofed  on  the  highway  ;  wrap  it  up  in  a  piece  of  a  (hroud, 
or  winding-meet,  in  which  let  it  be  well  fqueezed,  to  get 
out  any  fmall  quantity  of  blood  that  may  have  remained 
in  it ;  then  put  it  into  an  earthen  veflel,  with  zimat,  falt- 
petre,  fait,  and  long  pepper,  the  whole  well  powdered; 
leave  it  fifteen  days  in  that  veffel ;  afterwards  take  it  out, 
and  expofe  it  to  the  noon-tide  fun  in  the  dog-days,  till  it 
is  thoroughly  dry  ;  and  if  the  fun  is  not  fufficient,  put  it 
into  an  oven  heated  with  fern  and  vervain  :  then  compofe 

a  kind 
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a  kind  of  candle  with  the  fat  of  a  hanged  man,  virgin 
wax,  and  fifame  of  Lapland.  The  Hand  of  Glory  is  ufed 
as  a  candleftick  to  hold  this  candle,  when  lighted.  Its 
properties  are,  that  wherefoever  any  one  goes  with  this 
dreadful  inftrument,  the  perfons  to  whom  it  i9  prefented 
will  be  deprived  of  all  power  of  motion.  On  being  afked 
if  there  was  no  remedy,  or  antidote,  to  counteract:  this 
charm,  they  faid  the  Hand  of  Glory  would  ceafe  to  take 
effect,  and  thieves  could  not  make  ufe  of  it,  if  the  threshold 
of  the  door  of  the  houfe,  and  other  places  by  which  they 
might  enter,  were  anointed  with  an  unguent  compofed  of 
the  gall  of  a  black  cat,  the  fat  of  a  white  hen,  and  the 
blood  of  a  fcreech-owl ;  which  mixture  mud  necefTarily 
be  prepared  during  the  dog-days. 


r   1   n  1   s, 
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